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CRITICAL    INTRODUCTION. 


"The  whole  of  life  in  a  new  rhythm"  is  what 
love  taught  her,  says  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  one  of 
her  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese."  The  whole  of 
life  in  a  new  rhythm  enters  now  into  her  work. 

The  "Sonnets"  and  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows" 
are  the  triumphant  tokens  of  a  directer  gaze  on  life,  a 
fuller-sounding  strain.  Approaching  them,  by  the 
same  mark  of  aliveness,  other  earlier  poems  stand  out 
prominently  in  this  overflowingly  rich  volume. 

First  among  these  is  "  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,"  the  most  vivid  of  the  poet's  ballad-lyrics,  and 
for  the  same  reason  —  because  it  is  the  liveliest  —  the 
most  alluring  of  them  and  the  last.  A  pulsation  more 
of  passion  would  have  shattered  the  conventional  old 
shell  of  the  ballad  form.  To  get  free  of  the  pent-in 
model  would  have  to  be  the  next  step  onward  of  a 
poet  turning  so  vigorously  toward  a  humanness  essen- 
tially modern. 

Fastidious  and  careless  readers  alike  feel  the  charm 
of  the  poetic  wilfulness  of  this  poem.  Yet  in  one  of 
the  poet's  early  letters  she  herself  deprecates  a  little 
the  favor  it  gained.  Perhaps  the  goading  of  the  steed 
up  the  stair,  the  gasping  agony  of  the  plunge  from  the 
castle-wall,  the  frantic  movement  of  the  whole  piece, 
seemed  forced  or  questionably  artistic  to  her  in  cooler 
moments.        But,    after    all,    the    fascination    of    the 
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story  creates  its  own  atmosphere  and  is  its  own 
voucher  of  probability.  Is  it  ever  upon  the  incidents 
of  a  tale  that  conviction  solely  rests  ^  Rather,  in  art 
and  in  life,  it  is  on  the  carrying-force  of  the  story- 
teller. 

The  crazed  onrush  of  events,  moreover,  is  blent 
with  the  sweetness  and  good  faith  of  true  love,  and 
the  whole  is  justified  and  wrapped  about  by  the  calm 
of  the  verses  that  frame  the  "  Rhyme,"  like  a  pro- 
logue and  an  epilogue,  much  as  a  bursting  fierv  world 
might  be  justified  and  wrapped  about  by  the  passion- 
less equability  of  heavenly  space.  This  envelope  of 
contrasting  peace  is  a  conquering  touch  in  the  con- 
structive design  of  the  poem. 

The  inventiveness  and  "go"  of  the  story,  too, 
joined  with  the  faint  echoes  of  the  archaic  in  the  dic- 
tion, give  the  ''  Rhyme  "  the  quality  of  holding  and 
haunting  the  sympathy  with  the  humanness  belonging 
to  realism  and  the  spell  belonging  to  romance.  And 
yet  the  graceful  firmness,  the  modern  womanliness  of 
the  Duchess's  character,  mocking  the  naive  incidents 
and  the  tricksiness  of  the  old-time  refrain  and  diction, 
stamp  the  poem  as  the  no-farther-to-go  of  new  life  in 
the  old  ballad  form. 

"Wine  of  Cyprus"  is  distinguished  similarly  by 
an  infusion  of  vigor  transcending  the  subject  and  reani- 
mating the  poem.  A  celebration  of  the  wine  sent 
her  by  her  friendly  guide  and  companion  in  reading 
Greek,  Mr.  Boyd,  becomes  a  new  kind  of  ode  in 
praise  of  the  cup-bearers  of  "the  wine  that's  meant 
for  souls."  The  resolute  verse,  with  the  strong 
em.phasis  of  its  trochaic  beat  sustained  throughout, 
suits  perfectly  the  deepening  of  the  theme  by  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  age-old   wine  of   classic  and    Christian 
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Greek  poesy,  and  with  the  self-sure  judgments  pro- 
nounced upon  the  whole  symposium  of  cup-bearers. 
Her  swift  decisiveness  of  gaze  faces  them  all  from 
^schylus  the  thunderous  to  the  noble  Christian  bishops, 
the  sponges  of  whose  hyssops  "were  distent  with 
wine  —  too  weak."  Nazianzen's  "  De  Virginitate  " 
is  endured  and  found  wanting,  with  light  humorousness, 
by  the  same  test  of  power  to  convey  a  convincing 
sense  of  life  that  moves  her  to  exalt  Euripides,  in  bold 
defiance  of  all  English  criticism  upon  him  at  the  time 
she  wrote. 

Insuppressibly  vital  and  brave,  also,  is  her  glowing 
assertion,  in  "The  Dead  Pan,"  of  the  resources  of 
real  life  open  to  a  new  poetic  art  to  embody,  in  its 
own  way,  as  effectively  as  ever  Greek  art  could 
embody  antique  life.  The  same  initiative  which  made 
Greek  art  so  glorious  would  lead  to-day  to  fresh  artistic 
accomplishment.  The  modern  poet  is  least  Greek 
in  spirit  who  weakly  laments  the  lapsed  glories  ot  the 
gods  of  Hellas  ;  he  is  most  Greek  who  bids  the  old 
gods  go  and  new  gods  come. 

So  out  of  an  elegy  for  the  dead  Pan  the  poet  takes 
all  the  slavishness,  and  in  it  she  puts  the  fire  ot  a 
shout  for  the  departed  and  an  All  Hail  !  for  the  alive. 
Her  shout  for  the  departed  is  itself  a  noble  psan, 
deeply  instructed  in  all  that  constitutes  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  Greek  life,  enhancingly  imagining  the 
heroic  figures  of  the  classic  gods  who  slumber  "  in 
gigantic  Alpine  rows."  But,  above  all  else,  the  poem 
is  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  art  to  modern  life  : 

"  O  ye  vain  false  gods  of  Hellas, 
Ye  are  silent  evermore  ! 
And  I  dash  down  this  old  chalice 
Whence  libations  ran  of  yore. 
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in  the  electrifying  apparition  of  Love  in  a  withdrawn 
life,  so  electrifying  that  its  recognition,  because  of  its 
thrilling  import,  is  sceptically  greeted.  The  mighty 
images  of  the  goddess -forms  of  the  processional  past 
years,  and  of  a  **  mystic  shape  "  of  supreme  mastery 
in  the  future,  fill  the  stage  with  omen  or  else  with 
promise. 

Obstacles,  only  obstacles  in  love's  path,  the  follow- 
ing three  sonnets  sing  ;  misapprehension  of  God's 
purpose  in  life  for  her  ;  disaccord  between  her  stinted 
possibilities  in  life,  and  therefore  in  art,  and  those  of 
her  lover.  Then  her  adverse  view  of  the  fate  sepa- 
rating them  is  delicately  interwound  in  the  next  three 
sonnets  with  more  responsive  chords  of  feeling. 

The  danger  of  her  *'  Yes  "  breaks  out  in  Sonnet  v. 
Its  stately  metaphor  of  Electra  and  her  sepulchral  urn 
is  splendidly  handled  to  imply  the  slow  solemn  glow 
of  hope  which  the  chain  of  Sonnets  viii.— xii.  ring  the 
changes  of  debate  upon,  through  the  successive  links  of 
what  she  can  give  in  return  ;  if  she  ought  in  generou3- 
ness  to  give  it  ;  if  love  can  so  exalt  the  unfit  ;  till,  in 
Sonnet  x.,  her  own  answering  love  asserts  itself  and 
rises,   love-transfigured,    to  a  corresponding  height. 

The  dependence  of  her  love  upon  his  initiation 
carries  the  thought  on  somewhat  hesitatingly  through 
moods  that  falter  and  shrink  from  adequate  answer  in 
xi.-xiii.  ;  that  ask  and  yield  a  purely  spiritual  devo- 
tion in  xiv.  and  xv.,  until  the  goal  of  a  whole-hearted 
consent  is  reached  in  xvi. 

Too  passive  a  goal  is  this  for  the  fervor  of  her 
awakening  devotion.  It  climbs  upward  in  xvii.  ; 
past  the  pair  of  sonnets  that  celebrate  the  exchange  of 
the  locks  of  hair  ;  past  recapitulating  memories  of  his 
advent  and  his  declaration,  and  attains    the  glory  ot 
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the  love  that  sings  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face  in  the 
supreme  Sonnet  xxii.  So  essentially  equal  and  active 
a  love  between  woman  and  man  was  probably  never 
before  recorded  in  a  lyric. 

In  the  strength  of  that  climax  comes  thence  the 
recoil  full  circle  against  the  original  faint-heartedncss 
of  the  opening  sonnets.  Sonnet  xxvii.  declaring  in 
perfect  opposition  to  their  doubt  of  love  and  life  the 
equal  strength  of  Love  with  Death.  Death  is  ab- 
jured, postponed,  defied  as  no  conqueror  now,  if  it 
does  come,  the  past  is  belittled  and  the  future  confi- 
dently rested  upon  in  the  preceding  sonnets  leading 
up  to  this  ;  after  which,  —  with  hopeful  face  set  for- 
ward, away  from  what  life  was  before  they  met,  — 
moment  after  moment  of  exultation  follows,  in  alter- 
nating wave-like  expressions  of  incidents  in  their  ac- 
knowledged love,  his  letters,  her  thoughts  of  him,  her 
mental  image  of  him  in  his  absence,  the  better  reality 
of  his  return,  the  memory  of  her  conquered  fears,  the 
sound  of  her  pet  name  in  his  voice,  and  with  that 
sound  all  that  the  fusing  of  her  past  in  this  present 
means  ;  and  so  on  till  the  crown  is  set  on  all  with  the 
declaration  unfurled  with  unreserved  frankness  in  Son- 
net xliii.  The  dedication  of  the  series  to  him  follows 
and  consummates  the  whole. 

The  bare  turnings  of  the  construction-walls  of  the 
"Sonnets"  may  be  threaded  thus;  but  the  golden 
intimacy  of  companionship  within  the  house,  the 
flowers  and  fragrance,  the  pictures  and  imagery  flexible 
to  every  throbbing  of  living  personal  impulse,  —  this 
is  not  meant  to  be  dissevered  from  the  impression  given. 

It  is  an  artistic  miracle,  fusing  within  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  spontaneousness  of  warm-blooded  life 
with  the  polished  fixity  of  highly  conscious  poetry. 
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This  she  has  evoked  from  personal  life  and  love  in 
the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese."  With  social 
life  and  an  impersonal  love  she  has  worked  a  corre- 
sponding lyric  wonder  in  **  Casa  Guidi  Windows." 

But  for  this  second  miracle  of  art  and  life,  where 
shall  one  look  for  any  prototypes  or  standards  of 
comparison  .''  Personal  love  is  a  universal  subject  of 
lyric  art  and  a  universal  experience.  Each  after  his 
kind  may  have  some  clew  to  the  "Sonnets."  But 
social  desire  is  a  rarer  subject  for  a  sustained  and  phil- 
osophic yet  not  vague  lyricism,  and  requires  for  its  fit 
appreciation  not  merely  a  personal  experience  of  a 
like  social  desire,  but  the  historic  knowledge  and  the 
imaginative  breadth  of  mind  enabling  one  to  enter  both 
feelingly  and  seeingly  into  a  foreign  national  enthu- 
siasm. 

To  put  the  budding  aims,  the  confused  struggle  to 
survive  of  current  politics, —  sterile  and  fruitful  efforts 
alike  unintelligibly  intermixed  in  the  formative  process, 
—  to  put  this  blind  general  stirringness  of  a  nation's 
life-enthusiasm  into  the  lucid,  sweet  restraint  of  lyric 
verse,  who  ever  tried  just  this  most  modern  of  artistic 
tasks  before  but  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  ? 

It  may  be  that  there  is  evidence  here  of  something 
wrong  in  the  general  formula  that  the  woman's  mind 
regards  events  only  from  a  personal  standpoint,  the  man's 
from  an  impersonal  ;  since,  although  vague  social  desire 
has  been  the  subject  of  song  before,  and  local  and  per- 
sonal incidents  of  national  enthusiasm  have  been  often 
versified,  and  political  views  have  been  more  rarely 
introduced  and  illustrated  in  a  great  work,  as  by  Dante 
in  the  "Divine  Comedy," — yet  it  remained  for  a 
woman-poet  to  make  an  entire  modern  poem  of  force 
and  fire,  vital  truth  and  lyric  sweetness,  out  of  a  broadly 
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considered,  but  specilically  historic  struggle  tor  national 
existence. 

'*  Casa  Guidi  "  is  Elizabeth  Browning's  **  Sor- 
dello."  It  was  essayed  not  in  her  youth,  however, 
as  Robert  Browning's  social  poem  was,  nor  with  tools 
her  fingers  had  not  learned  to  be  sure  of  wielding  with 
a  grasp  easily  within  her  stretch,  but  at  a  ripe  hour  of 
jier  accomplishment. 

The  artistic  expression  is  impassioned,  but  serene 
and  self-controlled.  It  is  strained  clear  of  extravagant 
rhymes,  forced  rhythm,  recondite  diction,  so  that  the 
critics,  who  have  made  much  ot  such  faulty  flecks  and 
signs  of  her  widening  creative  power,  have  not  failed 
to  perceive  the  purity  of  technique  attained  in  **  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  although  they  have  failed  to  notice 
what  a  modern  and  unique  species  of  successful  art 
the  poem  is,  —  a  condensed  lyrical  epic  of  a  modern 
nation's  birth. 

The  democratic  enthusiasm  begotten  of  her  early 
Greek  culture,  too  directly  and  imitatively  uttering 
itself  in  the  childish  "Batde  of  Marathon,"  has  won 
its  own  freedom  poetically  now,  and  with  enrichment 
from  many  a  modern  source  of  art  and  life  has  found 
a  distinctively  original  utterance. 

Charlotte   Porter. 
Helen   A.    Clarke. 


POEMS. 

1844. 

(  Continued. ) 

RHYME    OF   THE    DUCHESS    MAY. 
I. 

To  the   beltry,  one  by  one,  went  the  ringers  from  the 
sun, 

To//  s/ow/y. 
And    the   oldest   ringer   said,    *♦  Ours  is   music  for   the 
dead 

When  the  rebecks  are  all  done," 


Six  abeles  i'  the  churchyard  grow  on  the  north  side  in 
a  row. 

To//  s/ow/y. 
And   the   shadows   of  their  tops   rock   across  the  little 
slopes 

Of  the  grassy  graves  below. 


On   the  south   side   and    the  west  a  small   river  runs  in 
haste. 

To//  s/ow/y.  I  o 

And,    between    the    river  flowing  and   the   fair  green 
trees  a-growing, 

Do  the  dead  lie  at  their  rest. 


2  POEMS,    1844. 

IV. 

On    the    east   I   sate   that    day,    up   against    a   willow 
grey  : 

Toll  slowly. 
Through  the  rain  of  willow-branches  I  could  see  the 
low  hill-ranges 

And  the  river  on  its  way. 

V. 

There    I    sate    beneath    the  tree,   and   the  bell  tolled 
solemnly. 

Toll  slowly. 
While  the  trees'  and  river's  voices  flowed  between  the 
solemn  noises,  — 

Yet  death  seemed  more  loud  to  me.  20 

VI. 

There  I  read  this  ancient  rhyme  while  the  bell  did  all 
the  time 

Toll  slowly. 
And  the  solemn   knell   fell  in  with  the  tale  of  life  and 
sin. 

Like  a  rhythmic  fate  sublime. 

THE    RHYME. 

I. 
Broad    the    forests    stood    (I    read)    on    the   hills   of 
Linteged, 

Toll  slowly. 
And  three  hundred  years  had  stood  mute  adown  each 
hoary  wood. 

Like  a  full  heart  having  prayed. 
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And  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little   birds  sang 
west. 

Toll  slowly.  30 

And  but  litde  thought  was  theirs  of  the  silent  antique 
years. 

In  the  building  of  their  nest. 


Down   the   sun   dropt   large  and   red   on   the  towers  of 
Lintegcd,  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Lance  and   spear  upon  the   height,  bristling   strange   in 
fiery  light. 

While  the  casde  stood  in  shade. 


There  the  castle  stood  up  black  with  the  red  sun  at  its 
back  — 

7^1?//  slowly  — 
Like  a  sullen  smouldering  pyre  with  a   top  that  flickers 
fire 

When  the  wind  is  on  its  track.  40 


And   five   hundred   archers   tall   did   besiege   the   castle 
wall  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  the   castle,    seethed  in  blood,  fourteen   days  and 
nights  had  stood 

And  to-night  was  near  its  fall. 
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Yet  thereunto,  blind  to  doom,  three  months  since,  a 
bride  did  come  — 

Toll  slowly. 
One  who  proudly  trod  the  floors  and  softly  whispered 
in  the  doors, 

"  May  good  angels  bless  our  home." 


Oh,    a   bride   of  queenly   eyes,    with    a   front   of  con- 
stancies : 

Toll  slowly.  50 

Oh,  a  bride  of  cordial  mouth  where  the  untired  smile 
of  youth 

Did  light  outward  its  own  sighs  ! 


'Twas  a  Duke's  fair  orphan-girl,  and  her  uncle's  ward 
—  the  Earl  — 

7^1?//  slozvl'^. 
Who   betrothed   her   twelve  years  old,  for   the  sake  of 
dowry  gold. 

To  his  son  Lord  Leigh  the  churl. 


But  what   time  she   had   made  good  all    her  years  ot 
womanhood  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
Unto  both    these  lords  of  Leigh   spake   she    out   right 
sovranly, 

"  My  will  runneth  as  my  blood.  60 
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"  And  while  this  same  blood  makes  red  this  same  right 
hand's  veins,"  she  said  — 

Toll  slowly  — 
"  'Tis  my  will,  as   lady   free,  not  to  wed   a  lord  of 
Leigh, 

But  Sir  Guy  of  Linteged." 


The  old  Earl    he   smiled   smooth,    then   he  sighed  for 
wilful  youth  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
"  Good  my  niece,  that  hand  withal  looketh  somewhat 
soft  and  small 

For  so  large  a  will,  in  sooth." 


She  too  smiled   by  that   same  sign,  but    her   smile  was 
cold  and  fine  — 

Toll  slowly.  70 

"  Little  hand  clasps  muckle  gold,  or  it  were  not  worth 
the  hold 

Of  thv  son,  good  uncle  mine  ! 


Then    the    young   lord  jerked    his    breath,  and    sware 
thickly  in  his  teeth  — 

Toll  slowly  — 
"  He  would  wed  his  own   betrothed,    an    she    loved 
him  an  she  loathed. 

Let  the  life  come  or  the  death," 
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Up  she  rose  with   scornful  eyes,  as  her   father's  child 
might  rise  — 

Toll  slowly, 
*<  Thy   hound's   blood,  my  lord  of  Leigh,  stains   thy 
knightly  heel,"  quoth  she, 

"  And  he  moans  not  where  he  lies  :  80 


XV. 

"  But  a  woman's  will   dies  hard,  in  the  hall  or  on  the 
sward  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
<'Bv  that  grave,  my  lords,  which  made  me  orphaned 
girl  and  dowered  lady, 

I  deny  you  wife  and  ward  !  " 

XVI. 

Unto  each  she  bowed  her  head  and    swept  past  with 
lofty  tread. 

Toll  slozvly. 
Ere  the  midnight-bell  had  ceased,  in    the   chapel  had 
the  priest 

Blessed  her,  bride  of  Linteged. 


XVII. 

Fast  and  fain  the   bridal    train  along  the   night-storm 
rod  amain  — 

Toll  slowly.  90 

Hard  the  steeds  of  lord  and  serf  struck  their  hoofs  out 
on  the  turf, 

In  the  pauses  of  the  rain. 
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X\  111. 

Fast  and  fain  the  kinsmen's  train  along   the  storm  pur- 
sued amain  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Steed  on  steed-track,  dashing  off,  —  thickening,  doub- 
ling, hoof  on  hoof, 

In  the  pauses  of  the  rain. 

XIX. 

And  the  bridegroom  led  the  flight  on  his  red-roan  steed 
of  might  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  the  bride  lay  on  his  arm,  still,  as  if  she  feared  no 
harm. 

Smiling  out  into  the  night.  100 


XX. 

"Dost   thou   fear?"   he  said  at  last.      "Nay,"  she 
answered  him  in  haste,  — 
Toll  slowly. 
"  Not  such  death  as  we   could  find  —  only  life  with 
one  behind. 

Ride  on  fast   as  fear,  ride  fast  !  " 


Up  the  mountain  wheeled  the  steed  — -  girth  to  ground, 
and  fetlocks  spread  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Headlong    bounds,    and    rocking    flanks,  —  down    he 
staggered,  down  the  banks. 
To  the  towers  of  Linteged. 
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High  and  low  the  serfs  looked  out,  red  the  flambeaus 
tossed  about  — 

Toll  slowly.  I  I  o 

In  tlie  courtyard  rose  the  cry,  "  Live  the  Duchess  and 
Sir  Guy  ! 

But  she  never  heard  them  shout. 


On  the  steed  she  dropped   her  cheek,  kissed   his  mane 
and  kissed  his  neck  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"^  I  had  happier  died  by  thee   than  lived  on,  a  Lady 
Leigh," 

Were  the  first  words  she  did  speak. 


But  a  three  months'    joyaunce   lay  'twixt  that  moment 
and  to-day  — 

Toll  slowly. 
When  five  hundred  archers  tall  stand  beside  the  castle 
wall 

To  recapture  Duchess  May.  i  20 

XXV. 

And  the  castle   standeth   black  with  the  red   sun  at  its 
back  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
And    a    fortnight's    siege    is    done,    and,     except   the 
duchess,  none 

Can  misdoubt  the  coming  wrack. 
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Then   the   captain,  young  Lord    Leigh,  with   his  eyes 
so  grey  of  blee — 

Toll  slowly. 
And    thin   Hps    that   scarcely    sheathe   the   cold   white 
gnashing  of  his  teeth, 

Gnashed  in  smihng,  absently,  — 


Cried   aloud,    **  So    goes  the  day,  bridegroom  fair  ot 
Duchess  May  !  " 

Toll  slozvly.  130 

"  Look  thy  last  upon  that  sun  !   if  thou  sccst  to-mor- 
row's one 

'Twill  be  through  a  foot  of  clay. 


"  Ha,  fair  bride  !   dost  hear  no  sound  save  that  moan- 
ing of  the  hound  ?  " 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Thou  and  I  have  parted  troth,  yet  I   keep  my  ven- 
geance-oath. 

And  the  other  mav  come  round. 


XXIX. 

"  Ha  !   thy  will  is   brave   to    dare,  and   thy  new  love 
past  compare  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Yet  thine    old  love's    falchion  brave   is  as    strong  a 
thing  to  have, 

As  the  will  of  lady  fair.  140 
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"Peck  on  blindly,  netted    dove  !      If  a   wife's    name 
thee  behove  "  — 

Toll  slowly 

**Thou  shalt  wear  the  same  to-morrow,  ere  the  grave 
has  hid  the  sorrow 

Of  thy  last  ill-mated  love. 

XXXI. 

"  O'er  his   fixed  and   silent   mouth,  thou  and  I  will 
call  back  troth  "  : 

Toll  slowly. 
"  He  shall  altar  be  and  priest,  —  and   he  vi'ill  not  cry 
at  least 

'  I  forbid  you,  I  am  loth  !  ' 

XXXII. 

"  I  will  wring  thy  fingers  pale  in   the  gauntlet  of  my 
mail"  : 

Toll  slowly.  I  50 

"  «  Little  hand  and  muckle  gold'  close  shall  lie  within 
my  hold. 

As  the  sword  did,  to  prevail." 


XXXIIl. 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  litde  birds  sang 
west  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Oh,  and  laughed  the  Duchess  May,  and  her  soul   did 
put  away 

All  his  boasting,  for  a  jest. 
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In  her  chamber  did  she  sit,  laughing  low  to  think  of 
it,  — 

Toll  slowly 
*♦  Tower  is  strong  and  will   is  free  :   thou  canst  boast, 
my  lord  of  Leigh, 

But  thou  boastest  little  wit."  160 


In    her    tire-glass    gaz^d    she,    and    she    blushed    right 
womanly  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
She  blushed  half  from  her  disdain,  half  her  beauty  was 
so  plain, 

— "  Oath  for  oath,  my  lord  of  Leigh  !  " 


Straight  she  called  her  maidens  in  —  "Since  ye  gave 
me  blame  herein  ' '  — 

Toll  slowly  — 
"That  a   bridal   such    as   mine  should  lack    gauds   to 
make  it  fine. 

Come  and  shrive  me  from  that  sin. 


**  It  is  three  months  gone  to-day  since   I  gave  mine 
hand  away  ' '  : 

Toll  slozvly.  170 

"  Bring    the   gold  and  bring  the  gem,    we   will   keep 
bride-state  in  them. 

While  we  keep  the  foe  at  bay. 
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*'  On    vour  arms  I  loose  mine  hair  ;   comb  it  smooth 
and  crown  it  fair 

Toll  slowly. 
"I  would  look  in  purple  pall  from  this  lattice  down 
the  wall. 

And  throw  scorn  to  one  that's  there  !  " 


XXXIX. 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and   the  little  birds  sang 
west  — 

Toll  slowly. 
On  the  tower  the  casde's  lord  leant  in  silence  on  his 
sword, 

With  an  anguish  in  his  breast.  180 

XL. 

With  a  spirit-laden  weight  did  he  lean  down  passion- 
ate : 

7^1?//  slozvly. 
They  have  almost  sapped  the  wall,  —  they  will  enter 
therewithal 

With  no  knocking  at  the  gate. 

XLI. 

Then    the    sword    he   leant   upon,    shivered,    snapped 
upon  the  stone  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"Sword,"  he  thought,  with  inward  laugh,    "ill  thou 
servest  for  a  staff 

When  thy  nobler  use  is  done  ! 
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**  Sword,  thy  nobler  use  is  done  !   tower  is  lost,  and 
shame  begun  !  "  — 

Toll  slowly.  190 

♦*  If  we  met  them  in  the  breach,  hilt  to  hilt  or  speech 
to  speech. 

We  should  die  there,  each  for  one. 


"If  we    met   them    at    the    wall,    we    should    singly, 
vainlv  tall  ' '  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  But  if  /  die  here  alone,  —  then   I  die  who  am  but 
one. 

And  die  nobly  for  them  all. 


"  Five  true  friends  lie  for  my  sake  in  the  moat  and  in 
the  brake ' ' — 

Toll  slowly. 
"Thirteen  warriors  lie  at  rest  with  a  black  wound  in 
the  breast. 

And  not  one  of  these  will  wake.  200 


So,   no  more  of  this  shall  be  !   heart-blood   weighs 
too  heavaly  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  I  could  not  sleep    in  grave,  with    the  faithful 
and  the  brave 

Heaped  around  and  over  me. 
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•'Since  young  Clare  a  mother  hath,  and  young  Ralph 
a  plighted  faith  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Since  my  pale  young  sister's  cheeks  blush  like   rose 
when  Ronald  speaks. 

Albeit  never  a  word  she  saith  — 


XLVII. 

*' These  shall  never  die   for  me:   life-blood  falls   too 
heavily  ' '  : 

Toll  slowly.  210 

*'  And  if  /  die  here  apart,  o'er  mv  dead   and  silent 
heart 

They  shall  pass  out  safe  and  free. 

XLVIII. 

**  When  the   foe  hath  heard   it  said  —  '  Death  holds 
Guy  of  Linteged  '  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
*'  That  new  corse  new  peace  shall  bring,  and  a  blessed, 
blessed  thing 

Shall  the  stone  be  at  its  head. 


XLIX. 

"Then  my  friends  shall   pass  out  free,  and  shall   bear 
my  memory  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
*'Then  my  foes  shall   sleek   their  pride,  soothing  fair 
my  widowed  bride 

Whose  sole  sin  was  love  of  me  :  220 
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'*  With   their  words  all   smooth   and  sweet,  they  will 
tVont  her  and  entreat  ' '  — 
Toll  slowly. 
"And    their  purple   pall   will  spread    underneath  her 
fainting  head 

While  her  tears  drop  over  it. 


*<  She  will  weep  her  woman's  tears,  she  will  pray  her 
woman's  prayers  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  But  her  heart  is  young  in  pain,  and  her  hopes  will 
spring  again 

By  the  suntinie  of  her  years. 


"Ah,    sweet    May!    ah,    sweetest    grief!  —  once    I 
vowed  thee  my  belief ' '  — 

Toll  slowly —  230 

"  That  thy  name  expressed  thy  sweetness,  —  May  of 
poets,  in  completeness  ! 

Now  my  May -day  seemeth  brief." 


All  these  silent  thoughts  did  swim  o'er  his  eyes  grown 
strange  and  dim  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Till  his    true  men,  in   the    place,    wished   they  stood 
there  face  to  face 

With  the  foe  instead  of  him. 
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"  One  last  oath,  my  friends  that  wear  faithful  hearts 
to  do  and  dare  !  " 

Toll  slozvl'f. 
"  Tower  must   fall    and    bride    be    lost  —  swear  me 
service  worth  the  cost  !  ' ' 

Bold  they  stood  around  to  swear.  240 


"  Each  man  clasp  my  hand  and  swear  by  the  deed  we 
failed  in  there  "  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
"  Not  for  vengeance,  not  for  right,  will  ye  strike  one 
blow  to-night  !  " 

Pale  thev  stood  around  to  swear. 


<«One  last   boon,    young    Ralph   and    Clare!  faithful 
hearts  to  do  and  dare  ! 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Bring  that  steed  up  from  his  stall,  which   she  kissed 
before  you  all  : 

Guide  him  up  the  turret-stair. 


"Ye  shall  harness  him  aright,  and  lead  upward  to  this 
height  :  " 

Toll  slowly.  250 

"  Once  in  love  and  twice  in  war  hath  he  borne  me 
strong  and   far  : 

He  shall  bear  me  far  to-night." 
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L\1II. 

Then  his  men    looked   to   and  fro,  when   they   heard 
lijm   speaking   so  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  'Las  !  the  noble  heart,"  they  thought,  "he  in  sooth 
is  grief-distraught  : 

Would  \vc  stood  here  with  the  foe  !  " 


I.IX. 

But  a  fire  flashed  from  his  eye,  'twixt  their   thought 
and   their  reply  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Have  ye  so  much  time  to  waste  ?     We  who  ride 
here,   must  ride  fast 

As  we  wish  our  foes  to  fly."  z6o 


They  have  fetched  the  steed  with  care,  in  the  harness 
he  did  wear  — 

Toll  slowlj. 
Past  the  court  and  through  the  doors,  across  the  rushes 
of  the  floors. 

But  they  goad  him  up  the  stair. 


LXI. 

Then  from  out  her  bower  chambere  did    the  Duchess 
May  repair : 

Toll  slowly. 
"Tell   me  now  what  is  your  need,"  said   the  lady, 
"  of  this  steed. 

That  ye  goad  him  up  the  stair  ? ' ' 
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Calm   she   stood  ;   unbodkined   through,    fell   her   dark 
hair  to  her  shoe  : 

Toll  slowly,  270 

And  the  smile  upon  her  face,  ere  she  left  the  tiring- 
glass. 

Had  not  time  enough  to  go. 


'*  Get  thee  back,  sweet   Duchess  May  !   hope  is  gone 
like  yesterday  ' ' 

Toll  slowly. 
"  One-half  hour  completes  the  breach  ;  and   thy  lord 
grows  wild  of  speech  — 

Get  thee  in,  sweet  lady,  and  pray  ! 


"In  the  east  tower,  high'st  of  all,  loud   he  cries   for 
steed   from   stall  "  : 

Toll  slowly. 
"  '  He  would  ride  as  far,'  quoth  he,  *  as  for  love  and 
victory. 

Though  he  rides  the  castle-wall.'  280 


**  And  we  fetch   the  steed   from  stall,  up  where  never 
a  hoof  did  fall"  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
"Wifely  prayer  meets  deathly  need  :   may  the  sweet 
Heavens  hear  thee  plead 

If  he  rides  the  castle- wall  !  " 
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LX\  I. 

Low   she    dropt    her   head,    and    lower,    till    her    hair 
coiled  on   the  floor  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  tear  after  tear  you  heard  fall  distinct  as  any  word 
Which  you  might  he  listening  for. 


LXVII. 

'*  Get  thee  in,  thou  soft  ladye  !   here  is  never  a  place 
for  thee!" 

Toll  slowly.  290 

"Braid    thine    hair   and    clasp    thy    gown,    that    thy 
beauty   in  its  moan 

May  find  grace  with  Leigh  of  Leigh." 


LXVIII. 

She  stood   up  in  bitter  case,    with  a  pale    yet  steady 
face  : 

Toll  slowly. 
Like  a  statue   thunderstruck,  which,  though  quivering, 
seems  to  look 

Right  against  the  thunder-place. 


LXIX. 

And  her  foot  trod  in,  with  pride,  her  own  tears  i'  the 
stone  beside  — 

Toll  slowly. 
<'  Go  to,  faithful   friends,  go  to  !  judge  no  more  what 
ladies  do. 

No,  nor  how  their  lords  may  ride  !  "  300 
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Then  the  good  steed's  rein  she  took,  and  his  neck  did 
kiss  and  stroke  : 

Toll  slozuly. 
Soft  he  neighed  to  answer  her,  and   then  followed  up 
the  stair 

For  the  love  of  her  sweet  look  : 

LXXI. 

Oh,  and  steeply,  steeply  wound   up  the  narrow  stair 
around  — 

2^oll  slowly. 
Oh,  and  closely,  closely  speeding,  step  by  step  beside 
her  treading 

Did  he  follow,  meek  as  hound. 


On   the  east    tower,    high'st    of  all,  —  there,    where 
never  a  hoof  did  fall  — 

Toll  slowly.  3  I  o 

Out  they  swept,  a  vision  steady,  noble  steed  and  lovely 
lady. 

Calm  as  if  in  bower  or  stall. 


Down  she  knelt  at   her  lord's  knee,  and  she  looked  up 
silently  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And    he   kissed    her  twice  and   thrice,    tor   that    look 
within  her  eyes 

Which  he  could  not  bear  to  see. 
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Quoth   he,  '•  Get   thee  from  this  strife,  and   the  sweet 
saints  bless  thy  life  !  " 

Toll  slowly. 
"  In   this  hour  I  stand  in  need  of  my  noble  red-roan 
steed. 

But  no  more  of  my  noble  wife."  320 


Quoth  she,    "  Meekly  have   I   done  all   thy    biddings 
under  sun  "  : 

Toll  slowly. 
"  But  by   all    my   womanhood,    which    is    proved  so, 
true  and  good, 

I  will  never  do  this  one. 


"  Now  by  womanhood's    degree  and  by   wifehood's 
verity  "  — 

Toll  slowly. 
*'In  this  hour  if  thou  hast  need  of  thy  noble  red-roan 
steed, 

Thou  hast  also  need  of  me. 


**  By   this   golden    ring    ye    see    on    this    lifted    hand 
par  die  "  — 

Toll  slowly.  330 

**  If,  this  hour,  on   castle-wall   can  be  room   for  steed 
from  stall. 

Shall  be  also  room  for  me. 
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"So  the  sweet  saints   with  me  be,"   (did    she   utter 
solemnly)  ■ — 

To/l  slozvly. 
"  If  a  man,  this  eventide,  on  this  castle-wall  will  ride. 
He  shall  ride  the  same  with  r/ie. ' ' 


Oh,   he  sprang  up    in   the    selle  and    he  laughed  out 
bitter-well  — 

T'o//  s/ozv/y. 
"Wouldst  thou  ride  among  the  leaves,  as  we  used  on 
other  eves. 

To  hear  chime  a  vesper-bell  ?  "  340 


She   clung  closer    to  his    knee  —  "Ay,   beneath    the 
cypress-tree  !  " 

To//  s/ozv/y. 
"  Mock  me  not,  for  otherwhere  than  along  the  green- 
wood fair 

Have  I  ridden  fast  with  thee. 


"  Fast   I  rode  with  new-made  vows  from  my  angry 
kinsman's  house  "  : 

To//  s/ozv/y. 
*'  What,  and  would  you  men  should  reck  that  I  dared 
more  for  love's  sake 

As  a  bride  than  as  a  spouse  ? 
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"  What,  and  would  you  it  should  fall,  as  a  proverb, 
before  all  "  — 

Toll  slowly.  350 

"That   a    bride    may  keep  your  side  while   through 
castle-gate  you  ride. 

Yet  eschew  the  castle- wall  ?  " 


Ho  !   the  breach  yawns  into  ruin  and  roars  up  against 
her  suing  — 

Toll  slowly. 
With  the  inarticulate  din  and  the  dreadful  falling  in  — 
Shrieks  of  doing  and  undoing  ! 


Twice  he  wrung  her  hands  in   twain,  but  the  small 
hands  closed  again. 

Toll  slozvly. 
Back  he  reined  the  steed  —  back,  back  !  but  she  trailed 
along  his  track 

With  a  frantic  clasp  and  strain.  360 


Evermore  the  foemen  pour  through  the  crash  of  window 
and  door  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  the  shouts  of  Leigh  and  Leigh,  and  the  shrieks  of 
"kill  !"  and  "flee  !" 

Strike  up  clear  amid  the  roar. 
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Thrice   he  wrung  her  hands  in  twain,  but  thev  closed 
and  clung  again  — 

Toll  slowly. 
While  she  clung,  as  one,    withstood,  clasps  a   Christ 
upon  the  rood. 

In  a  spasm  of  deathly  pain. 


She  clung  wild  and  she  clung  mute  with   her  shudder- 
ing lips  half-shut  : 

Toll  slowly.  370 

Her  head  fallen  as  half  in  swound,  hair  and  knee  swept 
on  the  ground. 

She  clung  wild  to  stirrup  and  foot. 


Back  he  reined  his  steed  back-thrown  on  the  slippery- 
coping  stone  : 

Toll  slowly. 
Back    the  iron    hoofs    did    grind    on    the    battlement 
behind 

Whence  a  hundred  feet  went  down  : 


And    his    heel    did  press   and   goad  on   the  quivering 
flank  bestrode  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"  Friends    and    brothers,    save    my    wife  !      Pardon, 
sweet,  in  change  for  life,  — 

But  I  ride  alone  to  God."  380 
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Straight  as  if  the   Holy  name  had  upbreathed  her  Hke 
a  flame  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
She  upsprang,  she  rose  upright,  in  his  selle  she  sate  in 
sight. 

By  her  love  she  overcame. 


xci. 

And   her  head  was  on  his  breast  where  she  smiled  as 
one  at  rest  — 

Toll  slowly. 
"Ring,"    she  cried,     "O   vesper-bell  in   the  beech- 
wood's  old  chapelle  — 

But  the  passing-bell  rings  best  !  " 


They  have  caught  out  at  the  rein  which  Sir  Guy  threw 
loose  —  in  vain  — 

Toll  slozvly.  390 

For  the   horse  in  stark    despair,  with  his  front  hoofs 
poised  in  air. 

On  the  last  verge  rears  amain. 


Now  he    hangs,   he  rocks  between,   and    his  nostrils 
curdle  in  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Now  he  shivers  head  and  hoof  and  the  flakes  of  foam 
fall  ofi^ 

And  his  face  grows  fierce  and  thin  : 
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XCIV. 

And  a  look  of  human  woe   from  his  staring  eyes  did 
go: 

Toll  slowly. 
And  a  sharp  cry  uttered  he,  in  a  foretold  agony 

Of  the  headlong  death  below,  —  400 

xcv. 

And,  "Ring,  ring,  thou  passing-bell,"  still  she  cried, 
"i'  the  old  chapelle  !  " 

Toll  slowly. 
Then,  back-toppling,  crashing  back  —  a  dead  weight 
flung  out  to  wrack. 

Horse  and  riders  overfell. 


3. 

Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  litde  birds  sang 
west  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
And  I  read  this  ancient   Rhyme,  in  the  churchyard, 
while  the  chime 

Slowly  tolled  for  one  at  rest. 

II. 

The  abeles  moved  in  the   sun,  and   the  river  smooth 
did  run  — 

Toll  slowly.  41° 

And  the  ancient  Rhyme  rang  strange,  with  its  passion 
and  its  change. 

Here,  where  all  done  lay  undone. 
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And  beneath   a  willow  tree  I  a  little  grave  did  sec  — 

Toll  slowly  — 
Where  was  graved  —  Here,  undefiled,  lieth  Maud, 
a  three— year  child, 

Eighteen  hundred  forty— three. 


Then,  O   spirits,  did   I   say,  ve  who  rode  so  fast  that 
day  — 

7^1?//  slowly. 
Did  star-wheels  and  angel  wings  with  their  holy  win- 
nowings 

Keep  beside  you  all  the  way  ?  420 


Though   in   passion  ye  would  dash,  with  a  blind  and 
heavy  crash  — 

Toll  slowly  — 
Up  against  the  thick-bossed  shield  of  God's  judgment 
in  the  field,  — 

Though  your  heart  and  brain  were  rash,  — 


Now,  your  will  is  all  unwilled  ;   now,  your  pulses  are 
all  stilled  : 

Toll  slowly. 
Now,  ye  lie  as  meek  and  mild  (whcreso  laid)  as  Maud 
the  child 

Whose  small  grave  was  lately  filled. 
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VII. 

Beating  heart  and  burning  brow,  ye  are  verv  patient 
now  — 

Toll  slowly.  430 

And  the  children  might  be  bold  to  pluck  the  kingcups 
from  your  mould 

Ere  a  month  had  let  them  grow. 


And  you  let   the  goldfinch   sing  in  the  alder  near  in 
spring  — 

Toll  slowly. 
Let  her  build  her  nest  and  sit  all  the  three  weeks  out 
on  it. 

Murmuring  not  at  anything. 


In  your  patience  ye  are  strong,  cold  and  heat  ye  take 
not  wrong  — 

Toll  slozvly. 
When    the    trumpet    of    the    angel    blows    eternity's 
evangel. 

Time  will  seem  to  you  not  long.  440 


Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang 
west  — 

Toll  slowly. 
And  I  said  in  underbreath,  —  All   our  life  is  mixed 
with  death. 

And  who  knowest  which  is  best  ? 


THE    LADY'S    "YES."  29 

XI. 

Oh,  the  little   birds  sang  cast,  and    the  little  birds  sang 
west  — 

2'oll  slotvly. 
And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  around 
our  incompleteness,  — 

Round  our  restlessness,  His  rest. 

THE    LADY'S     -YES." 

1. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered  you  last  night ; 

"No,"  this  morning,  sir,  I  say  ; 
Colours  seen  by  candle-light 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

II. 
When  the  viols  played  their  best. 

Lamps  above  and  laughs  below. 
Love  me  sounded  like  a  jest. 

Fit  for  yes  or  fit  for  no. 


Call  me  false  or  call  me  free, 

Vow,  whatever  Hght  may  shine. 

No  man  on  your  face  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 


Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both  ; 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo  ; 
Wooing  light  makes  fickle  troth. 

Scorn  of  ?fie  recoils  on  you. 
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Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 

Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high. 
Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death. 

With  a  loyal  gravity.  20 


Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards. 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies  ; 

Guard  her,  by  your  truthful  words. 
Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 


By  your  truth  she  shall  he  true. 
Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore  ; 
And  her  yes,  once  said  to  you, 
,     Shall  be  Yes  for  evermore. 


THE    POET    AND    THE    BIRD. 

A    FABLE. 
I. 

Said  a  people  to  a  poet  —  '*  Go  out   from   among  us 
straightway  ! 
While  we  are  thinking  earthly  things,  thou  singest 
of  divine  : 
There's  a  little  fair  brown  nightingale  who,  sitting  in 
the  gateway. 
Makes    fitter   music    to  our   ear   than   any  song  of 
thine  !" 
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The  poet  went  out  weeping  ;   the  nightingale  ceased 
chanting  : 
"Now,  wherefore,  O   thou   nightingale,  is  all   thy 
sweetness  done  ?  " 
—  "I    cannot  sing  my  earthly  things,    the  heavenly 
poet  wanting. 
Whose  highest  harmony  includes  the  lowest  under 
sun." 


The  poet  went  out  weeping,  and  died  abroad,  bereft 
there  ; 
The  bird  flew  to  his  grave  and  died  amid  a  thou- 
sand wails  :  10 
And  when  I  last  came  by  the  place,  I  swear  the  music 
left  there 
Was  only  of  the  poet's  song,  and  not  the  nightin- 
gale's. 
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In  the  pleasant  orchard -closes, 
**  God  bless  all  our  gains,"  say  we. 
But  **  May  God  bless  all  our  losses  " 
Better  suits  with  our  degree. 
Listen,    gentle  —  ay,  and  simple  !  listen,   children  on 
the  knee  ! 
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Green  the  land  is  where  my  daily 
Steps  in  jocund  childhood  played. 
Dimpled  close  with  hill  and  valley. 
Dappled  very  close  with  shade  : 
Summer-snow    of   apple-blossoms    running     up     from 
glade  to  glade.  i  o 


There  is  one  hill  I  see  nearer 
In  my  vision  of  the  rest  ; 
And  a  little  wood  seems  clearer 
As  it  climbeth  from  the  west, 
Sideway    from    the    tree-locked    valley,    to    the    airy 
upland  crest. 


Small  the  wood  is,  green  with  hazels. 
And,  completing  the  ascent. 
Where  the  wind  blows  and  sun  dazzles. 
Thrills  in  leafy  tremblement. 
Like  a  heart  that  after  climbing  beateth  quickly  through 
content.  20 


Not  a  step  the  wood  advances 
O'er  the  open  hill-top's  bound  ; 
There,  in  green  arrest,  the  branches 
See  their  image  on  the  ground  : 
You  may  walk  beneath   them   smiling,  glad  with  sight 
and  glad  wnth  sound. 
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For  you  hearken  on  your  right  hand. 
How  the  birds  do  leap  and  call 
In  the  greenwood,  out  of  sight  and 
Out  of  reach  and  fear  of  all  ; 
And  the  squirrels  crack  the  filberts  through  their  cheer- 
ful madrigal.  30 


On  your  left,  the  sheep  are  cropping 
The  slant  grass  and  daisies  pale. 
And  five  apple-trees  stand  dropping 
Separate  shadows  toward  the  vale 
Over  which,  in  choral  silence,  the  hills  look  you  their 
''All  hail!" 


Far  out,  kindled  by  each  other. 
Shining  hills  on  hills  arise. 
Close  as  brother  leans  to  brother 
When  they  press  beneath  the  eyes 
Of  some   father   praying  blessings   from    the    gifts   of 
paradise.  ^o 


While  beyond,  above  them  mounted. 
And  above  their  woods  also, 
Malvern  hills,  for  mountains  counted 
Not  unduly,  loom  a-row  — 
Keepers  of  Piers   Plowman's  visions   through   the  sun- 
shine and  the  snow. 
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Yet  in  childhood,  little  prized  I 
That  fair  walk  and  tar  survey  ; 
'Twas  a  straight  walk  unadvised  by 
The  least  mischief  worth  a  nay  ; 
Up  and  down  —  as  dull  as  grammar   on   the   eve  ot 
holiday.  ■      5*^ 


But  the  wood,  all  close  and  clenching 
Bough  in  bough  and  root  in  root,  — 
No  more  sky  (for  overbranching) 
At  your  head  than  at  your  foot,  — 
Oh,  the  wood  drew  me  within  it  by  a  glamour  past 
dispute  ! 


Few  and  broken  paths  showed  through  it. 
Where  the  sheep  had  tried  to  run,  — 
Forced  with  snowy  wool  co  strew  it 
Round  the  thickets,  when  anon 
They,    with   silly    thorn-pricked    noses,    bleated   back 
into  the  sun.  60 


But  my  childish  heart  beat  stronger 
Than  those  thickets  dared  to  grow: 
/  could  pierce  them  !      /  could  longer 
Travel  on,  methought,  than  so  : 
Sheep    for    sheep-paths  !   braver    children     climb   and 
creep  where  they  would  go. 
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And  the  poets  wander,  said  I, 
Over  places  all  as  rude  : 
Bold  Rinaldo's  lovely  lady 
Sat  to  meet  him  in  a  wood  : 
Rosalinda,    like   a    fountain,    laughed   out    pure  with 
solitude.  70 


And  if  Chaucer  had  not  travelled 
Through  a  forest  by  a  well. 
He  had  never  dreamt  nor  marvelled 
At  those  ladies  fair  and  fell 
Who    lived    smiling  without    loving    in    their   island- 
citadel. 


Thus  I  thought  of  the  old  singers 
And  took  courage  from  their  song. 
Till  my  little  struggling  fingers 
Tore  asunder  gyve  and  thong 
Of  the  brambles  which  entrapped  me,  and  the  barrier 
branches  strong.  80 


On  a  day,  such  pastime  keeping. 
With  a  fawn's  heart  debonair. 
Under-crawling,  overleaping 
Thorns  that  prick  and  boughs  that    bear, 
stood     suddenly      astonied  —  I      was    gladdened 
unaware. 
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From  the  place  I  stood  in,  floated 
Back  the  covert  dim  and  close. 
And  the  open  ground  was  coated 
Carpet-smooth  with  grass  and  moss. 
And  the  blue-bell's  purple  presence  signed  it  worthily 
across.  90 


Here  a  linden-tree  stood,  bright' ning 
All  adown  its  silver  rind  ; 
For  as  some  trees  draw  the  lightning. 
So  this  tree,  unto  my  mind. 
Drew    to    earth    the    blessed    sunshine    from   the   sky 
where  it  was  shrined. 


Tall  the  linden-tree,  and  near  it 
An  old  hawthorn  also  grew  ; 
And  wood-ivy  like  a  spirit 
Hovered  dimly  round   the  two. 
Shaping  thence   that  bower  of  beauty  which  I  sing  of 
thus  to  you.  1 00 


'Twas  a  bower  for  garden  fitter 
Than  for  any  woodland  wide  : 
Though  a  fresh  and  dewy  glitter 
Struck  it  through  from  side  to  side. 
Shaped    and   shaven  was   the  freshness,  as   by  garden- 
cunning  plied. 
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Oh,  a  lady  might  have  come  there. 
Hooded  fairly  like  her  hawk. 
With  a  book  or  lute  in  summer. 
And  a  hope  of  sweeter  talk,  — 
Listening  less  to  her  own  music  than  for  footsteps  on 
the  walk  !  110 


But  that  hower  appeared  a  marvel 
In  the  wildness  of  the  place  ; 
With  such  seeming  art  and  travail. 
Finely  fixed  and  fitted  was 
Leaf  to  leaf,  the  dark-green  ivy,  to  the  summit  from 
the  base. 


And  the  ivy  veined  and  glossy 
Was  enwrought  with  eglantine  ; 
And  the  wild  hop  fibred  closely. 
And  the  large-leaved  columbine. 
Arch  of  door  and  window-mullion,  did   right  sylvanly 
entwine.  I  20 


XXV. 

Rose-trees  either  side  the  door  were 
Growing  lithe  and  growing  tall. 
Each  one  set  a  summer  warder 
For  the  keeping  of  the  hall,  — 
With  a  red  rose  and   a  white  rose,  leaning,  nodding  at 
the  wall. 
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As  I  entered,  mosses  hushing 
Stole  all  noises  from  my  foot ; 
And  a  green  elastic  cushion. 
Clasped  within  the  linden's  root,  i  29 

Took  me  in  a  chair  of  silence  verv  rare  and  absolute. 


All  the  floor  was  paved  with  glory, 
Greenly,  silendy  inlaid 
(Through  quick  modons  made  before  me) 
With  fair  counterparts  in  shade 
Of   the  fair  serrated    ivy-leaves  which    slanted  over- 
head. 


**  Is  such  pavement  in  a  palace  ?  " 
So  I  questioned  in  my  thought  : 
The  sun,  shining  through  the  chalice 
Of  the  red  rose  hung  without. 
Threw  within  a   red  libation,  like   an  answer   to  my 
doubt.  140 


XXIX. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  linen 
Of  my  childish  lap  there  fell 
Two  white  may-leaves,  downward  winning 
Through  the  ceiling's  miracle. 
From    a    blossom,    like    an    angel,    out    of    sight    yet 
blessing  well. 
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Down  to  floor  and  up  to  ceiling 
^uicli  I  turned   my  childish  face. 
With  an  innocent  appealing 
For  the  secret  of  the  place 
To   the   trees,  which  surely    knew  it  in  partaking  of 
the  grace.  i  50 


Where's  no  foot  ot  human  creature 
How  could  reach  a  human  hand  ? 
And  if  this  be  work  of  Nature, 
Why  has  Nature  turned  so  bland. 
Breaking  off  from  other  wild-work  ?     It  was  hard   to 
understand. 


Was  she  weary  of  rough-doing. 
Of  the  bramble  and  the  thorn  ? 
Did  she  pause  in  tender  rueing 
Here  of  all  her  sylvan  scorn  ? 
Or  in  mock  of  Art's  deceiving  was  the  sudden  mild- 
ness worn  ?  16a 


Or  could  this  same  bower  (I  fancied) 
Be  the  work  of  Dryad  strong. 
Who,  surviving  all  that  chanced 
In  the  world's  old  pagan  wrong. 
Lay  hid,   feeding  in  the    woodland  on    the  last   true 
poet's  song  ? 
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Or  was  this  the  house  of  fairies. 
Left,  because  of  the  rough  ways, 
Unassoiled  by  Ave  Marys 
Which  the  passing  pilgrim  prays. 
And  beyond   St.  Catherine's  chiming  on    the   blessed 
Sabbath  days  ?  170 


So,  young  muser,  I  sat  listening 
To  my  fancy's  wildest  word  : 
On  a  sudden,  through  the  glistening 
Leaves  around,  a  little  stirred. 
Came  a    sound,  a  sense  of  music    which  was  rather 
felt  than  heard. 


Softly,  finely,  it  inwound  me  ; 
From  the  world  it  shut  me  in,  — 
Like  a  fountain,  falling  round  me. 
Which  with  silver  waters  thin 
Clips  a  little  water  Naiad  sitting  smilingly  within,  i  80 


Whence  the  music  came,  who  knoweth  / 
/  know  nothing  :  but  indeed 
Pan  or  Faunus  never  bloweth 
So  much  sweetness  from  a  reed 
Which  has  sucked   the   milk  of   waters  at  the  oldest 
river-head. 
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Never  lark  the  sun  can  waken 
With  such  sweetness  !  when  the  lark. 
The  high  planets  overtaking 
In  the  half-evanished   Dark, 
Casts  his  singing  to  their  singing,  like  an  arrow  to  the 
mark.  190 


Never  nightingale  so  singeth  : 
Oh,  she  leans  on  thorny  tree 
And  her  poet-song  she  flingeth 
Over  pain  to  victory  ! 
Yet  she  never  sings  such  music,  — or  she  sings  it  not 
to  me. 


Never  blackbirds,  never  thrushes 
Nor  small  finches  sing  as  sweet. 
When  the  sun  strikes  through  the  bushes 
To  their  crimson  clinging  feet. 
And  their  pretty  eyes  look  sideways   to  the  summer 
heavens  complete.  200 


If  it  zvere  a  bird,  it  seemed 
Most  like  Chaucer's,  which,  in  sooth. 
He  of  green  and  azure  dreamed. 
While  it  sat  in  spirit-ruth 
On    that  bier  of  a  crowned   lady,    singing    nigh  her 
silent  mouth. 
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XLII, 

If  it  zvcre  a  bird  ?  —  ah,  sceptic. 
Give  me  "  yea  "  or  give  me  "  nay  "  — 
Though  my  soul  were  nympholeptic 
As  I  heard  that  virelay. 
You  may  stoop  your  pride  to  pardon,  for  my  sin  is  far 
away  !  210 


I  rose  up  in  exaltation 
And  in  inward  trembhng  heat. 
And  (it  seemed)  in  geste  of  passion 
Dropped   the  music  to  my  feet 
Like  a  garment  rustling  downwards  —  such  a  silence 
followed  it  ! 


Heart  and  head  beat  through  the  quiet 
Full  and  heavily,  though  slower  : 
In  the  song,  I  think,  and  by  it. 
Mystic  Presences  of  power 
Had  up-snatched  me  to  the  Timeless,  then   returned 
me  to  the   Hour.  220 


In  a  child-abstraction  lifted. 
Straightway  from  the  bower  I  past. 
Foot  and  soul  being  dimly  drifted 
Through  the  greenwood,  till,  at  last. 
In  the  hill-top's  open  sunshine  1   all   consciously  was 
cast. 
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XLVI. 

Face  to  face  with  the  true  mountains 
I  stood  silently  and  still. 
Drawing  strength  from  fancy's  dauntings, 
From  the  air  about  the  hill. 
And   from  Nature's  open  mercies  and  most  debonair 
goodwill.  230 


Oh,  the  golden-hearted  daisies 
Witnessed  there,  before  my  youth. 
To  the  truth  of  things,  with  praises 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  truth  ; 
And  I   woke  to  Nature's   real,   laughing  joyfully   for 
both. 


And  I  said  within  me,  laughing, 
I  have  found  a  bower  to-day, 
A  green  lusus,  fashioned  half  in 
Chance  and  half  in  Nature's  play. 
And  a  little  bird  sings  nigh  it,  I  will  nevermore  mis- 
say.  240 


Henceforth,  /  will  be  the  fairy 
Of  this  bower  not  built  by  one  ; 
I  will  go  there,  sad  or  merry. 
With  each  morning's  benison. 
And  the  bird  shall  be  my  harper  in  the  dream-hall    I 
have  won. 
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So  I  said.      But  the  next  morning, 
( —  Child,  look  up  into  my  face  — 
'Ware,  oh  sceptic,  of  your  scorning  ! 
This  is  truth  in  its  pure  grace  !) 
The  next  morning,  all  had  vanished,  or  my  wander- 
ing missed  the  place.  250 


Bring  an  oath  most  sylvan-holy. 
And  upon  it  swear  me  true  — 
By  the  wind-bells  swinging  slowly 
Their  mute  curfews  in  the  dew. 
By  the  advent  of  the  snowdrop,  by  the  rosemary  and 


I  affirm  by  all  or  any. 
Let  the  cause  be  charm  or  chance. 
That  my  wandering  searches  many 
Missed  the  bower  of  my  romance  — 
That  I  nevermore  upon  it  turned  my  mortal   counte- 
nance. 260 


I  affirm  that,  since  I  lost  it. 
Never  bower  has  seemed  so  fair  ; 
Never  garden-creeper  crossed  it 
With  so  deft  and  brave  an  air. 
Never  bird   sung  in   the  summer,  as  I  saw  and  heard 
them   there. 
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Day  by  day,  with  new  desire. 
Toward  my  wood  I  ran  in  faith. 
Under  leaf  and  over  brier. 
Through  the  thickets,  out  of  breath  ; 
Like  the  prince  who  rescued  Beauty  from  the  sleep  as 
long  as  death.  270 


LV, 

But  his  sword  of  metde  clashed. 
And  his  arm  smote  strong,  I  ween. 
And  her  dreaming  spirit  flashed 
Through  her  body's  fair  white  screen. 
And  the  light  thereof  might  guide  him  up   the  cedar 
alleys  green  : 


But  for  me,  I  saw  no  splendour  — 
All  my  sword  was  my  child-heart ; 
And  the  wood  refused  surrender 
Of  that  bower  it  held  apart. 
Safe   as    CEdipus's    grave-place    'mid    Colonos'   olives 
swart.  280 

LVII. 

As  Aladdin  sought  the  basements 
His  fair  palace  rose  upon. 
And   the  four-and-twenty  casements 
Which  gave  answers  to  the  sun  ; 
So,    in    'wilderment   of  gazing,    I  looked    up    and  I 
looked  down. 
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Years  have  vanished  since,  as  whollv 
As  the  little  bower  did  then  ; 
And  you  call  it   tender  folly 
That  such  thoughts  should  come  again  ? 
Ah,    I   cannot    change   this   sighing  for  vour  smiling. 


brother  men 


290 


For  this  loss  it  did  prefigure 
Other  loss  of  better  good. 
When  my  soul,  in  spirit-vigour 
And  in  ripened  womanhood, 
Fell   from  visions  of  more   beauty  than   an    arbour  in  a 
wood. 


I  have  lost  —  oh,  many  a  pleasure. 
Many  a  hope  and  many  a  power  — 
Studious  health  and  merry  leisure. 
The  first  dew  on  the  first  flower ! 
But  the   first  of  all    my  losses    was  the   losing  of  the 
bower.  300 


I  have  lost  the  dream  of  Doing, 
And  the  other  dream  of  Done, 
The  first  spring  in  the  pursuing. 
The  first  pride  in  the  Begun,  — 
First  recoil  from   incompletion,  in   the   face  of  what  is 
won  — - 
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Exaltations  in  the  far  light 
Where  some  cottage  only  is  ; 
Mild  dejections  in  the  starlight. 
Which  the  sadder-hearted  miss  ; 
And  the  child-cheek  blushing  scarlet  for  the  very  shame 
of  bliss.  310 


I  have  lost  the  sound  child-sleeping 
Which  the  thunder  could  not  break  ; 
Something  too  of  the  strong  leaping 
Of  the  staglike  heart  awake. 
Which  the  pale  is  low  for  keeping  in  the  road  it  ought 
to  take. 


Some  respect  to  social  fictions 
Has  been  also  lost  hy  me  ; 
And  some  generous  genuflexions. 
Which  my  spirit  oitered  free  319 

To  the  pleasant  old  conventions  of  our  false  humanity. 


LXV. 

All  my  losses  did  I  tell  you. 
Ye  perchance  would  look  away  ;  — 
Ye  would  answer  me,  "  Farewell  !   you 
Make  sad  company  to-day. 
And  your  tears  are  falling  faster  than  the  bitter  words 
you  say." 
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For  God  placed  me  like  a  dial 
In  the  open  ground  with  power. 
And  my  heart  had  for  its  trial 
All  the  sun  and  all  the  shower  : 
And  I  suffered  many  losses,  —  and  my  first  was  of  the 
bower.  330 

LXVII. 

Laugh  you  ?      If  that  loss  of  mine  be 
Of  no  heavy-seeming  weight  — 
When  the  cone  falls  from  the  pine-tree, 
The  young  children  laugh  thereat  ; 
Yet  the  wind  that  struck  it,  riseth,  and  the  tempest 
shall  be  great. 


One  who  knew  me  in  my  childhood 
In  the  glamour  and  the  game. 
Looking  on  me  long  and  mild,  would 
Never  know  me  for  the  same. 
Come,  unchanging  recollections,  where  those  changes 
overcame  !  34° 


By  this  couch  I  weakly  lie  on. 
While  I  count  my  memories,  — ■ 
Through  the  fingers  which,  still  sighing, 
I  press  closelv  on  mine  eyes,  — 
Clear  as  once  beneath  the  sunshine,  I  behold  the  bower 
arise. 
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Springs  the  linden-tree  as  greenly. 
Stroked  with  light  adown  its  rind  ; 
And  the  ivy-leaves  serenely 
Each  in  either  intertwined  ; 
And  the  rose-trees  at  the  doorway,  they  have  neither 
grown  nor  pined.  350 


From  those  overblown  faint  roses 
Not  a  leaf  appeareth  shed. 
And  that  little  bud  discloses 
Not  a  thorn's-breadth  more  ot  red. 
For  the  winters  and  the  summers  which  have  passed 
me  overhead. 


And  that  music  overfloweth, 
Sudden  sweet,  the  sylvan  eaves  : 
Thrush  or  nightingale  —  who  knoweth  ? 
Fay  or  Faunus  —  who  believes  r 
But  my  heart  still  trembles  in  me  to  the  trembling  of 
the  leaves.  360 

LXXIII. 

Is  the  bower  lost,  then?  who  sayeth 
That  the  bower  indeed  is  lost  ? 
Hark  !   my  spirit  in  it  prayeth 
Through  the  sunshine  and  the  frost,  — 
And  the  prayer  preserves  it  greenly,  to  the  last  and 
uttermost. 
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Till  another  open  for  me 
In  God's  Eden-land  unknown, 
With  an  angel  at  the  doorway, 
Whife  with  gazing  at  His  Throne  ; 
And  a  saint's  voice  in  the  palm-trees,  singing  —  "All 
is  lost  .    .    .  and  won!''''  370 
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How  he  slcepeth,  having  drunken 

Weary  childhood's  mandragore  ! 
From  its  pretty  eyes  have  sunken 
Pleasures  to  make  room  for  more  ; 
Sleeping  near  the  withered  nosegay  which  he  pulled 
the  day  before. 


Nosegays  i   leave  them  for  the  waking  ; 

Throw  them  earthward  where  they  grew  ; 
Dim  are  such  beside  the  breaking 

Amaranths  he  looks  unto  :  9 

Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colours  than  the  open  ever  do. 


Heaven-flowers,  rayed  by  shadows  golden 

From  the  palms  they  sprang  beneath. 
Now  perhaps  divinely  holden. 
Swing  against  him  in  a  wreath  : 
We  may  think  so  from  the  quickening  of  his  bloom 
and  of  his  breath. 
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IV. 

Vision  unto  vision  calleth 

While  the  young  child  dreameth  on  : 
Fair,  O  dreamer,  thee  befalleth 
With  the  glory  thou  hast  won  ! 
Darker  wast  thou  in  the  garden  yestermorn  by  summer 
sun.  20 


We  should  see  the  spirits  ringing 

Round  thee,  were  the  clouds  away  : 
'Tis  the  child-heart  draws  them,  singing 
In  the  silent-seeming  clay  — 
Singing  !    stars  that  seem  the  mutest  go  in  music  all 
the  way. 


As  the  moths  around  a  taper. 

As  the  bees  around  a  rose. 
As  the  gnats  around  a  vapour. 

So  the  spirits  group  and  close  29 

Round  about  a  holy  childhood  as  if  drinking  its  repose. 


Shapes  of  brightness  overlean  thee. 

Flash  their  diadems  of  youth 
On  the  ringlets  which  half  screen  thee. 
While  thou  smilest   .    .    .    not  in  sooth 
Thy    smile,    but    the  overfair    one,    dropt    from  some 
etherial  m.outh. 
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Haply  it  is  angels'  duty. 

During  slumber,  shade  by  shade 
To  fine  down  this  childish  beauty 
To  the  thing  it  must  be  made 
Ere  the  world  shall  bring  it  praises,  or  the   tomb  shall 
see  it  fade.  •    40 


Softly,  softly  !   make  no  noises  ! 

Now  he  lieth  dead  and  dumb  ; 
Now  he  hears  the  angels'  voices 
Folding  silence  in  the  room  : 
Now  he  muses  deep  the  meaning   of    the    Heaven- 
words  as  thev  come. 


Speak  not  ;   he  is  consecrated  ; 

Breathe  no  breath  across  his  eyes  : 
Lifted  up  and  separated 

On  the  hand  of  God  he  lies 
In  a  sweetness  beyond  touching,  held  in  cloistral  sanc- 
tities. 5° 


Could  ye  bless  him,  father  —  mother. 

Bless  the  dimple  in  his  cheek  ? 
Dare  ye  look  at  one  another 
And  the  benediction  speak  ? 
Would  ye  not  break  out  in  weeping  and  confess  your- 
selves too  weak  } 
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XII. 

He  is  harmless,  ye  are  sinful  ; 

Ye  are  troubled,  he  at  ease  ; 
From  his  slumber  virtue  winful 
Flovveth  outward  with  increase. 
Dare  not  bless  him  !  but  be  blessed  by  his  peace,  and 
go  in  peace.  60 
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'<J>£i',  (pev,  TL  npocdipKecBe  //'  bfifiaaiv,  tekvci;  "  —  Aledea. 


Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O   my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They    are    leaning    their   young    heads    against    their 
mothers. 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows. 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest. 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west  — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  !  10 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others. 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 


Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow 
Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? 

The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 
Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago  ; 
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The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest, 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the   frost, 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest. 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost  :  20 

But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers. 
In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

III. 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see. 
For  the  man's  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy  ; 
"Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary. 

Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "  are  very  weak  ;      30 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary  — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek  : 
Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children. 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold. 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewilder- 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old. 

IV. 

"True,"  say  the  children,   "it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  our  time  : 
Little  Alice  died  last  year,  her  grave  is  shapen 

Like  a  snowball,  in  the  rime.  40 

We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her  : 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay  ! 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her. 
Crying,  ♦  Get  up,  litde  Alice  !  it  is  day.' 
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If  you  listen  by  that  grave,  in  sun  and  shower. 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries  ; 
Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know 
her. 
For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes  : 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled  in 

The  shroud  by  the  kirk-chime.  50 

It  is  good  when  it  happens,"  say  the  children, 
"  That  we  die  before  our  time." 


Alas,  alas,  the  children  !   they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have  : 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking. 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city. 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do  ;         58 
Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty. 

Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 
But  they  answer,  "  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 
Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows. 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 


"  For  oh,"  say  the  children,  *' we  are  weary. 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap  ; 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping. 
We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go  ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping 

The  reddest  fiower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 
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For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground  ; 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  ot  iron 
In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 


<'  For  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning  ; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces, 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  heads  wnth  pulses  burning. 

And  the  walls  turn  in   their  places  :  80 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window,  blank  and  reeling. 

Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall. 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling  : 
All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
*  O  ye  wheels  '  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning), 
♦Stop  !   be  silent  for  to-day  !  '  " 


Ay,  be  silent  !      Let  them  hear  each  other  breathing 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  !  90 

Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreath- 
ing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth  ! 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals  : 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the  notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  O  wheels  ! 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward. 

Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark  ; 
And  the  children's  souls  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark.  100 
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IX. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him  and  pray  ; 
So  the  blessed  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others. 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  '♦  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us. 

While  the  rushing  ot  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word. 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door  :  1 10 

Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  Him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

X. 

"  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember. 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
'  Our  Father, '  looking  upward  in  the  chamber. 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  know  no  other  words  except  '  Our  Father,' 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angels'  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather. 
And   hold  both    within   His   right  hand    which    is 
strong.  1 20 

*  Our  Father  !  '      If  He  heard  us.  He  would  surely 

(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 
'  Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.' 

xr. 

"  But,  no  !  "  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

"  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone  : 
And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 
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Go  to  !  "    say  the  children,  —  "  up  in  Heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find,    i  30 
Do  not  mock  us  ;  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving  : 

We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made  us  blind." 
Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving. 
And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 


And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun.  140 

They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  its  wisdom  ; 

They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  its  calm  ; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty   in  Christdom, 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm  : 
Are  worn  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 

The  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap,  — 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 

Let  them  weep  !   let  them  weep  ! 


They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see,  1  50 

For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places. 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deitv. 
♦'  How  long,"  they  say,   "  how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 
Will  you    stand,  to   move  the    world,  on   a   child's 
heart,  — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
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Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper. 
And  your  purple  shows  your  path  ! 

But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath."  160 
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When   last  before  her  people's  face  her  own   fair  face 

she  bent. 
Within   the    meek   projection   of   that   shade   she    was 

content 
To  erase  the   child-smile   from  her  lips,  which   seemed 

as  if  it  might 
Be  still  kept  holy  from   the  world  to  cliildhood   still  in 

sight  — 
To  erase  it  with  a  solemn  vow,  a  princely  vow  —  to 

rule  ; 
A  priestly  vow  —  to  rule  by  grace  of  God  the  pitiful ; 
A  very  godlike  vow  —  to  rule  in  right  and  righteous- 
ness 
And    with    the  law   and  for  the    land  —  so    God   the 

vower  bless  ! 


The  minster  was   alight  that   day,  but  not   with  fire,  I 

ween, 
And   long-drawn  glitterings   swept  adown   that  mighty 

aislfed  scene  ;  I  o 

The   priests   stood  stoled    in  their  pomp,  the   sworded 

chiefs   in   theirs. 
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And  so,  the  collared  knights,  and  so,  the  civil  ministers. 
And  so,  the  waiting  lords  and  dames,  and  little  pages 

best 
At   holding   trains,  and  legates  so,    from  countries    east 

and  west  ; 
So,    alien   princes,    native  peers,    and   high-born   ladies 

bright. 
Along  whose  brows  the  Queen's,  now  crowned,  flashed 

coronets  to  light  ; 
And  so,  the  people  at  the  gates  with  priestly  hands  on 

high 
Which  bring  the  first  anointing  to  all  legal  majesty  ; 
And  so  the  Dead,  who  lie  in  rows  beneath  the  min- 
ster floor. 
There  verily  an  awful  state  maintaining  evermore  :     20 
The   statesman   whose   clean    palm    will  kiss   no    bribe 

whate'er  it  be. 
The  courtier  who   for  no  fair  queen  will  rise  up   to  his 

knee. 
The   court-dame   who   for  no  court-tire  will   leave   her 

shroud  behind. 
The  laureate   who  no    courtlier   rhyme  than  "  dust  to 

dust  "  can  find. 
The  kings  and  queens  who  having  made  that  vow  and 

worn  that  crown. 
Descended  unto  lower  thrones  and  darker,  deep  adown  : 
Dieu  et  mo?i  droit  —  what  is't  to  them  ?  what  meaning 

can  it  have  ?  — 
The  King  of  kings,  the  right  of  death  —  God's  judg- 
ment and  the  grave. 
And  when   betwixt  the    quick  and  dead  the  young  fair 

queen  had  vowed. 
The  living  shouted  '*  May  she  live  !   Victoria,  live  !  " 

aloud  ;  30 
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And  as  the  loyal   shouts  went  up,  true    spirits  prayed 

between, 
**  The  blessings    happy  monarchs  have  be    thine,    O 

crowned  queen  !  " 

ni. 
But  now  before  her    people's  face  she  bendeth    hers 

anew. 
And   calls   them,  while  she    vows,  to  be  her  witness 

thereunto. 
She  vowed  to  rule,  and  in  that  oath  her  childhood  put 

away  : 
She  doth   maintain  her  womanhood,   in  vowing  love 

to-dav. 
O  lovely   lady  !   let  her  vow  !   such  lips  become  such 

vows. 
And  fairer  goeth  bridal  wreath  than  crown  with  vernal 

brows. 
O  lovely  lady  !  let  her  vow  !  yea,  let  her  vow  to  love  ! 
And  though  she  be  no  less  a  queen,  with  purples  hung 

above,  40 

The  pageant  of  a  court  behind,  the  royal  kin  around. 
And  woven  gold    to  catch  her  looks  turned  maidenly 

to  ground. 
Yet  may  the  bride-veil  hide  from  her  a  little  of  that 

state. 
While  loving  hopes  for  retinues  about  her  sweetness 

wait. 
She  vows  to  love  who  vowed  to  rule —  (the  chosen 

at  her  side) 
Let  none  say,  God  preserve  the  queen  !   but  rather. 

Bless  the  bride  ! 
None  blow  the  trump,  none  bend  the  knee,  none  vio- 
late the  dream 
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Wherein  no  monarch  but  a  wife  she  to  herself  may 
seem. 

Or  if  ye  say.  Preserve  the  queen  !  oh,  breathe  it  in- 
ward low  —  49 

She  is  a  woman,  and  beloved !  and  'tis  enough  but  so. 

Count  it  enough,  thou  noble  prince  who  tak'st  her  by 
the  hand 

And  claimest  for  thy  lady-love  our  lady  of  the  land  ! 

And  since.  Prince  Albert,  men  have  called  thy  spirit 
high  and  rare. 

And  true  to  truth  and  brave  for  truth  as  some  at  Augs- 
burg were. 

We  charge  thee  by  thy  lofty  thoughts  and  by  thy  poet- 
mind 

Which  not  by  glory  and  degree  takes  measure  of  man- 
kind. 

Esteem  that  wedded  hand  less  dear  for  sceptre  than  for 
ring, 

And  hold  her  uncrowned  womanhood  to  be  the  royal 
thing. 


And   now,  upon  our   queen's   last  vow  what   blessings 

shall  we  pray  ? 
None  straitened   to  a  shallow  crown  will   suit  our  lips 

to-day  :  60 

Behold,  they  must  be  free  as  love,  thev  must  be  broad 

as  free. 
Even   to   the    borders    of   heaven's    light    and    earth's 

humanity. 
Long  live  she  !  —  send  up  loval  shouts,  and  true  hearts 

pray  between,  — 
"The   blessings   happy   peasants   have,    be   thine,    O 

crowned  queen  !  ' ' 
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Napoleon  !  —  years  ago,  and  that  great  word 
Compact  of  human  breath  in  hate  and  dread 
And  exultation,  skied  us  overhead  — 
An  atmosphere  whose  lightning  was  the  sword 
Scathing  the  cedars  of  the  world,  —  drawn  down 
In  burnings,  by  the  metal  of  a  crown. 

II. 

Napoleon  !  —  nations,  while  they  cursed  that  name. 

Shook  at  their  own  curse  ;   and  while  others  bore 

Its  sound,  as  of  a  trumpet,  on  before. 

Brass-fronted  legions  justified  its  fame  ;  10 

And  dying  men  on  trampled  battle-sods 

Near  their  last  silence  uttered  it  for  God's. 

III. 
Napoleon  !  —  sages,  with  high  foreheads  drooped. 
Did  use  it  for  a  problem  ;  children  small 
Leapt  up  to  greet  it,  as  at  manhood's  call  ; 
Priests  blest  it  from  their  altars  overstooped 
By  meek-eyed  Christs  ;  and  widows  with  a  moan 
Spake  it,  when  questioned  why  they  sat  alone. 

IV. 

That  name  consumed  the  silence  of  the  snows 

In  Alpine  keeping,  holy  and  cloud-hid  ;  20 

The  mimic  eagles  dared  what  Nature's  did. 

And  over-rushed  her  mountainous  repose 

In  search  of  eyries  :  and   the  Egyptian  river 

Mingled  the  same  word  with  its  grand  "  For  ever." 
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That  name  was  shouted   near  the  pyramidal 
Nilotic  tombs,  whose  mummied  habitants. 
Packed  to  humanity's  significance. 
Motioned  it  back  with  stillness,  —  shouts  as  idle 
As  hireling  artists'  work  of  myrrh  and  spice 
Which  swathed  last  glories  round  the  Ptolemies. 


The  world's  face  changed  to  hear  it  ;  kingly  men 

Came  down  in  chidden  babes'  bewilderment 

From  autocratic  places,  each  content 

With  sprinkled  ashes  for  anointing  ;  then 

The  people  laughed  or  wondered  for  the  nonce. 

To  see  one  throne  a  composite  of  thrones. 


Napoleon  !  —  even  the  torrid  vastitude 

Of  India  felt  in  throbbings  of  the  air 

That  name  which  scattered  by  disastrous  blare  59 

All  Europe's  bound -lines,  —  drawn  afresh  in  blood. 

Napoleon  !  —  from  the  Russias  west  to  Spain  : 

And  Austria  trembled  till  ye  heard  her  chain. 


And  Germany  was  'ware  ;  and  Italv 
Oblivious  of  old  fames  —  her  laurel-locked. 
High-ghosted  Cjesars  passing  uninvoked  — 
Did  crumble  her  own  ruins  with  her  knee. 
To  serve  a  newer  :  ay  !  but  Frenchmen  cast 
A  future  from  them  nobler  than  their  past  : 
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IX. 

For  verily  though  France  augustly  rose 
With  that  raised  name,  and  did  assume  by  such         50 
The  purple  ot  the  world,  none  gave  so  much 
As  she  in  purchase  —  to  speak  plain,  in  loss  — 
Whose  hands,  toward  freedom  stretched,  dropped  par- 
alysed 
To  wield  a  sword  or  fit  an  undersized 


King's  crown   to  a  great  man's  head.      And   though 

along 
Her  Paris'  streets  did  float  on  frequent  streams 
Of  triumph,  pictured  or  enmarbled  dreams 
Dreamt  right  by  genius  in  a  world  gone  wrong,  — 
No  dream  of  all  so  won  was  fair  to  see 
As  the  lost  vision  of  her  liberty.  60 


Napoleon  !  —  'twas  a  high  name  lifted  high  : 
It  met  at  last  God's  thunder  sent  to  clear 
Our  compassing  and  covering  atmosphere 
And  open  a  clear  sight  beyond  the  sky 
Of  supreme  empire  ;   this  of  earth's  was  done  — 
And  kings  crept  out  again  to  feel  the  sun. 


The  kings  crept  out  —  the  peoples  sat  at  home, 

And  finding  the  long-invocated  peace 

(A  pall  embroidered  with  worn  images 

Of  rights  divine)  too  scant  to  cover  doom 

Such  as  they  suffered,  cursed  the  corn  that  grew 

Rankly,  to  bitter  bread,  on  Waterloo. 
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A  deep  gloom  centred  in  the  deep  repose  ; 
The  nations  stood  up  mute  to  count  their  dead 
And  he  who  owned  the  Name  which  vibrated 
Through  silence,  —  trusting  to  his  noblest  foes 
When  earth  was  all  too  grey  for  chivalry. 
Died  of  their  mercies  'mid  the  desert  sea. 


O  wild  Saint  Helen  !  very  still  she  kept  him. 
With  a  green  willow  for  all  pyramid. 
Which  stirred  a  little  if  the  low  wind  did, 
A  little  more  if  pilgrims  overwept  him. 
Disparting  the  lithe  boughs  to  see  the  clay 
Which  seemed  to  cover  his  for  judgment-day. 


Nay,  not  so  long  !      France  kept  her  old  affection 

As  deeply  as  the  sepulchre  the  corse  ; 

Until,  dilated  by  such  love's  remorse 

To  a  new  angel  of  the  resurrection, 

She  cried  "  Behold,  thou  England  !  I  would  have    89 

The  dead,  whereof  thou  wottest,  from  that  grave. 


And  England  answered  in  the  courtesy 
Which,  ancient  foes  turned  lovers,  may  befit : 
*'  Take  back  thy  dead  !  and  when  thou  buriest  it. 
Throw  in  all  former  strifes  'twixt  thee  and  me." 
Amen,  mine  England  !   'tis  a  courteous  claim  : 
But  ask  a  little  room  too  —  for  thy  shame  ! 
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Because  it  was  not  well,  it  was  not  well. 

Nor  tuneful  with  thy  lofty-chanted  part 

Among  the  Oceanides,  —  that  Heart 

To  bind  and  bare  and  vex  with  vulture  fell. 

I  would,  my  noble  England,  men  might  seek 

All  crimson  stains  upon  thy  breast  —  not  cheek  ! 


I  would  that  hostile  fleets  had  scarred  Torbay, 

Instead  of  the  lone  ship  which  waited  moored 

Until  thy  princely  purpose  was  assured. 

Then  left  a  shadow,  not  to  pass  away  — 

Not  for  to-night's  moon,  nor  to-morrow's  sun  : 

Green  watching  hills,  ye  witnessed  what  was  done  ! 


XIX. 

But  since  it  was  done,  —  in  sepulchral  dust 
We  fain  would  pay  back  something  of  our  debt 
To  France,  if  not  to  honour,  and  forget 
How  through  much  fear  we  falsified  the  trust 
Of  a  fallen  foe  and  exile.      We  return 
Orestes  to  Electra  —  in  his  urn. 


A  little  urn  —  a  little  dust  inside. 

Which  once  outbalanced  the  large  earth,  albeit 

To-day  a  four-years  child  might  carry  it 

Sleek-browed  and  smiling,  '*  Let  the  burden  'bide  !  " 

Orestes  to  Electra  !  —  O  fair  town 

Of  Paris,  how  the  wild  tears  will  run  down  I  20 
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And  run  back  in  the  chariot-marks  of  time. 

When  all  the  people  shall  come  forth  to  meet 

The  passive  victor,  death-still  in  the  street 

He  rode  through  'mid  the  shouting  and  bell-chime 

And  martial  music,  under  eagles  which 

Dyed  their  rapacious  beaks  at  Austerlitz  ! 


Napoleon  !  —  he  hath  come  again,  borne  home 
Upon  the  popular  ebbing  heart,  —  a  sea 
Which  gathers  its  own  wrecks  perpetually. 
Majestically  moaning.      Give  him  room  !  130 

Room  for  the  dead  in  Paris  !   welcome  solemn 
And  grave-deep,  'neath  the  cannon-moulded  column  ! 


There,  weapon  spent  and  warrior  spent  may  rest 

From  roar  of  fields,  —  provided  Jupiter 

Dare  trust  Saturnus  to  lie  down  so  near 

His  bolts  !  —  and  this  he  may  :   for,  dispossessed 

Of  any  godship  lies  the  godhke  arm  — 

The  goat,  Jove  sucked,  as  likely  to  do  harm. 


And  yet     .     .     .     Napoleon  !  —  the  recovered   name 
Shakes  the  old  casements  of  the  world;  and  we      140 
Look  out  upon  the  passing  pageantry. 
Attesting  that  the  Dead  makes  good  his  claim 
To  a  French  grave,  —  another  kingdom  won. 
The  last,  of  few  spans — by  Napoleon. 
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XXV. 

Blood  fell  like  dew  beneath  his  sunrise  —  sooth 

But  glittered  dew-like  in  the  covenanted 

Meridian  light.      He  was  a  despot  —  granted  ! 

But  the  avrog  of  his  autocratic  mouth 

Said  vea  i'  the  people's  French  ;  he  magnified 

The  image  of  the  freedom  he  denied  :  i  50 


And  if  they  asked  for  rights,  he  made  reply 

"Ye  have  my   glory!"  —  and    so,    drawing    round 

them 
His  ample  purple,  glorified  and  bound  them 
In  an  embrace  that  seemed  identity. 
He  ruled  them  like  a  tyrant  —  true  !   but  none 
Were  ruled  like  slaves :   each  felt  Napoleon. 

XXVII. 

I  do  not  praise  this  man  :    the  man  was  flawed 
For  Adam  —  much  more,  Christ  !  —  his  knee  unbent, 
His  hand  unclean,  his  aspiration  pent 
Within    a    sword-sweep  —  pshaw  !  —  but    since    he 
had  1 60 

The  genius  to  be  loved,  why,  let  him  have 
The  justice  to  be  honoured  in  his  grave. 


I  think  this  nation's  tears  thus  poured  together. 

Better  than  shouts.      I  think  this  funeral 

Grander  than  crownings,  though  a  Pope  bless  all. 

I  think  this  grave  stronger  than  thrones.     But  whether 

The  crowned  Napoleon  or  the  buried  clay 

Be  worthier,  I  discern  not  :   angels  may. 
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TO    FLUSH,    MY    DOG. 

I. 
Loving  friend,  the  gift  of  one 
Who  her  own  true  faith  has  run 

Through  thy  lower  nature, 
Be  my  benediction  said 
With  my  hand  upon  thy  head. 

Gentle  fellow-creature  ! 


Like  a  lady's  ringlets  brown. 
Flow  thy  silken  ears  adown 

Either  side  demurely 
Of  thy  silver-suited  breast  10 

Shining  out  from  all  the  rest 

Of  thy  body  purely. 


Darkly  brown  thy  body  is. 
Till  the  sunshine  striking  this 

Alchemise  its  dulness. 
When  the  sleek  curls  manifold 
Flash  all  over  into  gold 

With  a  burnished  fulness. 


Underneath  my  stroking  hand. 
Startled  eyes  of  hazel  bland 

Kindling,  growing  larger, 
Up  thou  leapest  with  a  spring. 
Full  of  prank  and  curveting. 

Leaping  like  a  charger. 
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Leap  !   thy  broad  tail  waves  a  light. 
Leap  !   thy  slender  feet  are  bright. 

Canopied  in  fringes  ; 
Leap  !  those  tasselled  ears  of  thine 
Flicker  strangely,  fair  and  fine 

Down  their  golden  inches.  30 


Yet,  my  pretty,  sportive  friend. 
Little  is't  to  such  an  end 

That  I  praise  thy  rareness  ; 
Other  dogs  may  be  thy  peers 
Haplv  in  these  drooping  ears 

And  this  glossy  fairness. 


But  of  thee  it  shall  be  said. 
This  dog  watched  beside  a  bed 

Day  and  night  unweary. 
Watched  within  a  curtained  room  40 

Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom 

Round  the  sick  and  dreary. 


Roses,  gathered  for  a  vase. 
In  that  chamber  died  apace. 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning  ; 
This  dog  only,  waited  on. 
Knowing  that  when  light  is  gone 

Love  remains  for  shining. 
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Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew 

Tracked  the  hares  and  followed  through        5< 

Sunny  moor  or  meadow  ; 
This  dog  only,  crept  and  crept 
Next  a  languid  cheek  that  slept, 

Sharing  in  the  shadow. 


Other  dogs  of  loyal  cheer 
Bounded  at  the  whistle  clear. 

Up  the  woodside  hieing  ; 
This  dog  only,  watched  in  reach 
Of  a  faintly  uttered  speech 

Or  a  louder  sighing.  60 


And  if  one  or  two  quick  tears 
Dropped  upon  his  glossy  ears 

Or  a  sigh  came  double, 
Up  he  sprang  in  eager  haste. 
Fawning,  fondling,  breathing  fast. 

In  a  tender  trouble. 


And  this  dog  was  satisfied 

If  a  pale  thin  hand  would  glide 

Down  his  dewlaps  sloping,  — 
Which  he  pushed  his  nose  within,  70 

After,  —  platforming  his  chin 

On  the  palm  left  open. 
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This  dog,  if  a  friendly  voice 
Call  him  now  to  blither  choice 

Than  such  chamber-keeping, 
"  Come  out  !  "   praying  from  the  door, 
Presseth  backward  as  before. 

Up  against  me  leaping. 


Therefore  to  this  dog  will  I, 

Tenderly  not  scornfully,  80 

Render  praise  and  favour  : 
With  my  hand  upon  his  head. 
Is  my  benediction  said 

Therefore  and  for  ever. 


And  because  he  loves  me  so. 
Better  than  his  kind  will  do 

Often  man  or  woman. 
Give  I  back  more  love  again 
Than  dogs  often  take  of  men. 

Leaning  from  my  Human.  90 


Blessings  on  thee,  dog  of  mine. 
Pretty  collars  make  thee  fine. 

Sugared  milk  make  fat  thee  ! 
Pleasures  wag  on  in  thy  tail. 
Hands  of  gentle  motion  fail 

NevermorCj  to  pat  thee  ' 
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Downy  pillow  take  thy  head. 
Silken  coverlid  bestead. 

Sunshine  help  thy  sleeping  ! 
No  fly's  buzzing  wake  thee  up. 
No  man  break  thy  purple  cup 

Set  for  drinking  deep  in. 


Whiskered  cats  arointed  flee. 
Sturdy  stoppers  keep  from  thee 

Cologne  distillations  ; 
Nuts  lie  in  thy  path  for  stones. 
And  thy  foast-day  macaroons 

Turn  to  daily  rations  ! 


Mock  I  thee,  in  wishing  weal  ?  — 
Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 

Thou  art  made  so  straitly. 
Blessing  needs  must  straiten  too,  — 
Little  canst  thou  joy  or  do. 

Thou  who  lovest  greatly. 


Yet  be  blessed  to  the  height 
Of  all  good  and  all  delight 

Pervious  to  thy  nature  ; 
Only  loved  beyond  that  line. 
With  a  love  that  answers  thine. 

Loving  fellow- creature  ! 
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THE    FOURFOLD    ASPECT. 

I. 

When  ye  stood  up  in  the  house 

With  your  little  childish  feet. 
And,  in  touching  Life's  first  shows. 

First  the  touch  of  Love  did  meet,  — 
Love  and  Nearness  seeming  one. 

By  the  heardight  cast  before. 
And  of  all  Beloveds,  none 

Standing  farther  than  the  door  ; 
Not  a  name  being  dear  to  thought. 

With  its  owner  beyond  call  ;  lO 

Not  a  face,  unless  it  brought 

Its  own  shadow  to  the  wall  ; 
When  the  worst  recorded  change 

Was  of  apple  dropt  from  bough. 
When  love's  sorrow  seemed  more  strange 

Than  love's  treason  can  seem  now  ;  — 
Then,  the  Loving  took  you  up 

Soft,  upon  their  elder  knees. 
Telling  why  the  statues  droop 

Underneath  the  churchyard  trees,  20 

And  how  ye  must  lie  beneath  them 

Through  the  winters  long  and  deep. 
Till  the  last  trump  overbreathe  them. 

And  ye  smile  out  of  your  sleep. 
Oh,  ye  lifted  up  your  head,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
said 

A  tale  of  fairy  ships 

With  a  swan-vving  for  a  sail  ; 

Oh,  ye  kissed  their  loving  lips 
For  the  merry  merry  tale  — 
So  carelessly  ye  thought  upon  the  Dead  !  30 
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H. 

Soon  ye  read  in  solemn  stories 

Of  the  men  of  long  ago. 
Of  the  pale  bewildering  glories 

Shining  farther  than  we  know  ; 
Of  the  heroes  with  the  laurel, 

Of  the  poets  with  the  bay. 
Of  the  two  worlds'  earnest  quarrel 

For  that  beauteous  Helena  ; 
How  Achilles  at  the  portal 

Of  the  tent  heard  footsteps  nigh,  4.0 

And  his  strong  heart,  half-immortal. 

Met  the  keitai  with  a  cry  ; 
How  Ulysses  left  the  sunlight 

For  the  pale  eidola  race 
Blank  and  passive  through  the  dun  light. 

Staring  blindly  in  his  face  ; 
How  that  true  wife  said  to  Pectus, 

With  calm  smile  and  wounded  heart, 
"  Sweet,  it  hearts  not  !  "      How  Admetus 

Saw  his  blessed  one  depart  ;  50 

How  King  Arthur  proved  his  mission. 

And  Sir  Roland  wound  his  horn. 
And  at  Sangreal's  moony  vision 

Swords  did  bristle  round  like  corn. 
Oh,  ye  lifted  up  your  head,  and  it  seemed,  the  while 
ye  read. 

That  this  Death,  then,  must  be  found 

A  Valhalla  for  the  crowned. 

The  heroic  who  prevail  : 

None,  be  sure  can  enter  in 

Far  below  a  paladin  60 

Of  a  noble  noble  tale  — 
So  awfully  ye  thought  upon  the  Dead  ! 
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Ay,  but  soon  ye  woke  up  shrieking. 

As  a  child  that  wakes  at  night 
From  a  dream  of  sisters  speaking 

In  a  garden's  summer-light,  — 
That  wakes,  starting  up  and  bounding. 

In  a  lonely  lonely  bed. 
With  a  wall  of  darkness  round  him. 

Stifling  black  about  his  head  !  70 

And  the  full  sense  of  your  mortal 

Rushed  upon  you  deep  and  loud. 
And  ve  heard  the  thunder  hurtle 

From  the  silence  of  the  cloud. 
Funeral-torches  at  your  gateway 

I'hrew  a  dreadful  light  within. 
All  things  changed  :   you  rose  up  straightway. 

And  saluted  Death  and  Sin. 
Since,  your  outward  man  has  rallied. 

And  your  eye   and  voice  grown  bold  ;  80 

Yet  the  Sphinx  of  Life  stands  pallid. 

With  her  saddest  secret  told. 
Happy  places  have  grown  holy  : 

If  ye  went  where  once  ye  went. 
Only  tears  would  fall  down  slowly. 

As  at  solemn  sacrament. 
Merry  books,  once  read  for  pastime. 

If  ye  dared  to  read  again. 
Only  memories  of  the  last  time 

Would  swim  darkly  up  the  brain.  90 

Household  names,  which  used  to  flutter 

Through  your  laughter  unawares,  — 
God's  Divinest  ye  could  utter 

With  less  trembling  in  your  prayers. 
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Ye  have  dropt  adown  your  head,  and   it  seems  as  if  ye 
tread 

On  your  own  hearts  in  the  path 
Ye  are  called  to  in  His  wrath. 

And  your  prayers  go  up  in  wail 
— "  Dost  Thou  see,  then,  all  our  loss, 
O  Thou  agonised  on  cross  ?  1 00 

Art  thou  reading  all  its  tale  ?  " 
So  mournfully  ye  think  upon  the  Dead  ! 


Pray,  pray,   thou  who  also  weepest. 

And  the  drops  will  slacken  sc 
Weep,  weep,  and  the  watch  thou  keepest 

With  a  quicker  count  will  go. 
Think  :   the  shadow  on  the  dial 

For  the  nature  most  undone, 
Marks  the  passing  of  the  trial. 

Proves  the  presence  of  the  sun 
Look,  look  up,  in  starry  passion. 

To  the  throne  above  the  spheres  : 
Learn  :    the  spirit's  gravitation  * 

Still  must  differ  from  the  tear's. 
Hope  :   with  all  the  strength  thou  usest 

In  embracing  thy  despair. 
Love  :   the  earthly  love  thou  losest 

Shall  return  to  thee  more  fair. 
Work  :   make  clear  the  forest-tangles 

Of  the  wildest  stranger-land. 
Trust  :   the  blessed  deathly  angels 

Whisper,  "  Sabbath  hours  at  hand  !  " 
By  the  heart's  wound  when  most  gory, 

Ey  the  longest  agony. 
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Smile  !      Behold  in  sudden  glory 

The  Transfigured  smiles  on  thee ! 
And  ye  lifted  up  your  head,  and   it   seemed  as  if  He 
said, 

"  My  Beloved,  is  it  so  ? 
Have  ye  tasted  of  my  woe  ? 

Of  my  Heaven  ye  shall  not  fail  !  "         130 
He  stands  brightly  where  the  shade  is. 
With  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades, 
And  there,  ends  the  mournful  tale  — 
So  hopefully  ye  think  upon  the  Dead  ! 
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My  lonely  chamber  next  the  sea 
Is  full  of  many  flowers  set  free 

By  summer's  earliest  duty  : 
Dear  friends  upon  the  garden-walk 
Might  stop  amid  their  fondest  talk 

To  pull  the  least  in  beauty. 


A  thousand  flowers,  each  seeming  one 
That  learnt  by  gazing  on  the  sun 

To  counterfeit  his  shining  ; 
Within  whose  leaves  the  holy  dew 
That  falls  from  heaven  has  won  anew 

A  glory,  in  declining. 
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Red  roses,  used  to  praises  long, 
Contented  with  the  poet's  song. 

The  nightingale's  being  over  ; 
And  lilies  white,  prepared  to  touch 
The  whitest  thought,  nor  soil  it  much. 

Of  dreamer  turned  to  lover. 


Deep  violets,  vou  liken  to 

The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  )'ou,  20 

Without  a  thought  disloval  ; 
And  cactuses  a  queen  might  don 
If  weary  of  a  golden  crown. 

And  still  appear  as  royal. 


Pansies  for  ladies  all,  —  I  wis 

That  none  who  wear  such  brooches  miss 

A  jewel  in  the  mirror  ; 
And  tulips,  children  love  to  stretch 
Their  fingers  down,  to  feel  in  each 

Its  beauty's  secret  nearer.  30 


Love's  language  may  be  talked  with    these  ; 
To  work  out  choicest  sentences. 

No  blossoms  can  be  meeter  ; 
And,  such  being  used  in  Eastern  bowers. 
Young  maids  may  wonder  if  the  flowers 

Or  meanings  be  the  sweeter. 
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And  such  being  strewn  before  a  bride. 
Her  litde  toot  may  turn  aside. 

Their  longer  bloom  decreeing. 
Unless  some  voice's  whispered  sound  40 

Should  make  her  gaze  upon  the  ground 

Too  earnestly  for   seeing. 


And  such  being  scattered  on  a  grave. 
Whoever  mourneth  there  may  have 

A  type  which  seemeth  worthy 
Of  that  fair  body  hid  below. 
Which  bloomed  on  earth  a  time  ago. 

Then  perished  as  the  earthy. 


And  such  being  wreathed  for  worldly  feast. 
Across  the  brimming  cup  some  guest  50 

Their  rainbow  colours  viewing 
May  feel  them,  with  a  silent  start. 
The  covenant,  his  childish  heart 

With  nature  made,  renewing. 


No  flowers  our  gardened  England  hath 
To  match  with  these,  in  bloom  and  breath. 

Which  from  the  world  are  hiding 
In  sunny  Devon  moist  with  rills,  — 
A  nunnery  of  cloistered  hills. 

The  elements  presiding.  60 
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By  Loddon's  stream  the  flowers  are  fair 
That  meet  one  gifted  lady's  care 

With  prodigal  rewarding  : 
(For  Beauty  is  too  used  to  run 
To  Mitford's  bower  —  to  want  the  sun 

To  light  her  through  the  garden). 


But  here,  all  summers  are  comprised. 
The  nightly  frosts  shrink  exorcised 

Before  the  priestly  moonshine  ; 
And  every  wind  with  stoled  feet  70 

In  wandering  down  the  alleys  sweet 

Steps  lightly  on  the  sunshine. 


And  (having  promised  Harpocrate 
Among  the  nodding  roses  that 

No  harm  shall  touch   his  daughters) 
Gives  quite  away  the  rushing  sound 
He  dares  not  use  upon  such  ground 

To  ever-trickling   waters. 


Yet,  sun  and  wind  !  what  can  ye  do 

But  make  the  leaves  more  brightly  show  80 

In  posies  newly  gathered  ? 
I  look  away  from  all  your  best 
To  one  poor  flower  unlike  the  rest, 

A  little  flower  half-withered. 
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I  do  not  think  it  ever  was 

A  pretty  flower,  —  to  make  the  grass 
Look  greener  where  it  reddened  ; 
And  now  it  seems  ashamed  to  be 
Alone,  in  all  this  company. 

Of  aspect  shrunk  and  saddened.  90 


A  chamber-window  was  the  spot 
It  grew  in,  from  a  garden-pot. 

Among  the  city  shadows  : 
If  any,  tending  it,  might  seem 
To  smile,  'twas  only  in  a  dream 

Of  nature  in  the  meadows. 


How  coldly  on  its  head  did  fall 
The  sunshine,  from  the  city  wall 

In  pale  retraction  driven  ! 
How  sadly  plashed  upon  its  leaves  1 00 

The  raindrops,  losing  in  the  eaves 

The  first  sweet  news  of  heaven  ! 


And  those  who  planted,  gathered  it 
In  gamesome  or  in  loving  fit. 

And  sent  it  as  a  token 
Of  what  their  city  pleasures  be,  — 
For  one,  in  Devon  by  the  sea 

And  garden  blooms,  to  look  on. 
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But  SHE  for  whom  the  jest  was  meant. 

With  a  grave  passion  innocent  1 10 

Receiving  what  was  given,  — 
Oh,  if  her  face  she  turned  then. 
Let  none  say  'twas  to  gaze  again 

Upon  the  flowers  of  Devon  ! 


Because,  whatever  virtue  dwells 
In  genial  skies,  warm  oracles 

For  gardens  brightly  springing,  — 
The  flower  which  grew  beneath  your  eyes. 
Beloved  friends,  to  mine  supplies 

A  beauty  worthier  singing  ! 
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"There  is  no  God  "  the  foolish  saith. 

But  none  "  There  is  no  sorrow," 
And  nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow  : 
Eyes,  which  the  preacher  could  not  school. 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised, 
And  lips  say  "  God  be  pitiful," 

Who  ne'er  said  ♦'  God  be  praised." 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 
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The  tempest  stretches  from  the  steep  1 

The  shadow  of  its  coming. 
The  beasts  grow  tame  and  near  us  creep. 

As  help  were  in  the  human  ; 
Yet,  while  the  cloud-wheels  roll  and  grind. 

We  spirits  tremble  under  — 
The  hills  have  echoes,  but  we  find 

No  answer  for  the  thunder. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


The  battle  hurtles  on  the  plains. 

Earth  feels  new  scythes  upon  her  ;  : 

We  reap  our  brothers  for  the  wains. 

And  call  the  harvest  —  honour  : 
Draw  face  to  face,  front  line  to  line. 

One  image  all  inherit,  — 
Then  kill,  curse  on,  by  that  same  sign. 

Clay  —  clay,  and  spirit  —  spirit. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


The  plague  runs  festering  through  the  town. 

And  never  a  bell  is  tolling. 
And  corpses,  jostled  'neath  the  moon,  30 

Nod  to  the  dead-cart's  rolling  : 
The  young  child  calleth  for  the  cup. 

The  strong  man  brings  it  weeping. 
The  mother  from  her  babe  looks  up. 

And  shrieks  away  its  sleeping. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 
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The  plague  of  gold  strikes  tar  and  near. 

And  deep  and  strong  it  enters  ; 
This  purple  chimar  which  we  wear 

Makes  madder  than  the  centaur's  :  40 

Our  thoughts  grow  blank,  our  words  grow  strange. 

We  cheer  the  pale  gold-diggers. 
Each  soul  is  worth  so  much  on  'Change, 

And  marked,  like  sheep,  with  figures. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


The  curse  of  gold  upon  the  land 

The  lack  of  bread  enforces  ; 
The  rail-cars  snort  from  strand  to  strand. 

Like  more  of  Death's  White  Horses  :  49 

The  rich  preach  "rights"  and  "  future  days, " 

And  hear  no  angel  scofhng. 
The  poor  die  mute,  with  starving  gaze 

On  corn-ships  in  the  offing. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  1 
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We  meet  together  at  the  feast. 

To  private  mirth  betake  us  ; 
We  stare  down  in  the  winecup,  lest 

Some  vacant  chair  should  shake  us  : 
We  name  delight,  and  pledge  it  round  — 

'<  It  shall  be  ours  to-morrow  !  "  60 

God's  seraphs,  do  your  voices  sound 

As  sad,  in  naming  sorrow  ? 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 
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We  sit  together,  with  the  skies. 

The  steadfast  skies  above  us. 
We  look  into  each  other's  eyes, 

"  And  how  long  will  you  love  us  ?  " 
The  eyes  grow  dim  with  prophecy. 

The  voices,  low  and  breathless,  — 
"  Till  death  us  part  !  "  —  O  words,  to  be      70 

Our  best,  for  love  the  deathless  ! 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


We  tremble  by  the  harmless  bed 

Of  one  loved  and  departed  : 
Our  tears  drop  on  the  lips  that  said 

Last  night  *'  Be  stronger-hearted  !  " 
O  God  —  to  clasp  those  fingers  close. 

And  yet  to  feel  so  lonely  ! 
To  see  a  light  upon  such  brows. 

Which  is  the  daylight  only  !  80 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


The  happy  children  come  to  us 

And  look  up  in  our  faces  ; 
They  ask  us  **  Was  it  thus,  and  thus. 

When  we  were  in  their  places  ?  ' ' 
We  cannot  speak  ;  —  we  see  anew 

The  hills  we  used  to  live  in. 
And  feel  our  mother's  smile  press  through 

The  kisses  she  is  giving. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  !  90 
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We  pray  together  at  the  kirk 

For  mercy,  mercy  solely  : 
Hands  weary  with  the  evil  work. 

We  lift  them  to  the  Holy. 
The  corpse  is  calm  below  our  knee. 

Its  spirit,  bright  before  Thee  : 
Between  them,  worse  than  either,  we  — 

Without  the  rest  or  glory. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


We  leave  the  communing  of  men,  i  c 

The  murmur  of  the  passions. 
And  live  alone,  to  live  again 

With  endless  generations  : 
Are  we  so  brave  ?     The  sea  and  sky 

In  silence  lift  their  mirrors. 
And,  glassed  therein,  our  spirits  high 

Recoil  from  their  own  terrors. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 


We  sit  on  hills  our  childhood  wist. 

Woods,  hamlets,  streams,  beholding  1 10 

The  sun  strikes  through  the  farthest  mist 

The  city's  spire  to  golden  : 
The  city's  golden  spire  it  was. 

When  hope  and  health  were  strongest. 
But  now  it  is  the  churchyard  grass 

We  look  upon  the  longest. 

Be  pitiful,  O  God  ! 
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And  soon  all  vision  waxeth  dull  ; 

Men  whisper  "  He  is  dying  ;  " 
We  cry  no  more  "  Be  pitiful  !  "  I2 

We  have  no  strength  for  crying  : 
No  strength,  no  need.      Then,  soul  of  mine. 

Look  up  and  triumph  rather  ! 
Lo,  in  the  depth  of  God's  Divine, 

The  Son  adjures  the  Father, 

Be  pitiful,   O   God  ! 
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<<  .      .      .      discordance  that  can  accord." 

—  Rojnaiint  of  the  Rose 

A  ROSE  once  grew  within 

A  garden  April-green, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

A  white  rose  delicate 

On  a  tall  bough  and  straight  : 

Early  comer,  early  comer. 

Never  waiting  for  the  summer. 

Her  pretty  gestes  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in,  lO 

In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 
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"For  if  I  wait,"  said  she, 

**  Till  time  for  roses  be. 
For  the  moss-rose  and  the  musk-rose. 
Maiden-blush  and  royal-dusk  rose, 

"  What  glory  then  for  me 

In  such  a  company  ?  — 
Roses  plenty,  roses  plenty. 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  !  20 

"Nay,  let  me  in,"  said  she, 

"  Before  the  rest  are  free. 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness. 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

*'  For  I  would  lonely  stand 

Uplifting  my  white  hand. 
On  a  mission,  on  a  mission. 
To  declare  the  coming  vision. 

"  Upon  which  lifted  sign. 

What  worship  will  be  mine  !  30 

What  addressing,  what  caressing. 
And  what  thanks  and  praise  and  blessing  ! 

"A  windlike  joy  will  rush 
Through  every  tree  and  bush. 

Bending  softly  in  affection 

And  spontaneous  benediction. 

"Insects,  that  only  may 

Live  in  a  sunhght  ray. 
To  my  whiteness,  to  my  whiteness. 
Shall  be  drawn  as  to  a  brightness,  —        40 
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"  And  every  moth  and  bee 

Approach  me  reverently. 
Wheeling  o'er  me,  wheeHng  o'er  me. 
Coronals  of  motioned  glory. 

"  Three  larks  shall  leave  a  cloud, 

To  my  whiter  beauty  vowed. 
Singing  gladly  all  the  moontide. 
Never  waiting  for  the  suntide. 

"Ten  nightingales  shall  flee 

Their  woods  for  love  of  me,  50 

Singing  sadly  all  the  suntide, 
Never  waiting  for  the  moontide. 

"  I  ween  the  very  skies 
Will  look  down  with  surprise. 

When  below  on  earth  they  see  me 

With  my  starry  aspect  dreamy. 

"And  earth  will  call  her  flowers 

To  hasten  out  of  doors. 
By  their  curtsies  and  sweet-smelling 
To  give  grace  to  my  foretelling."  60 

So  praying,  did  she  win 

South  winds  to  let  her  in. 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

But  ah,  —  alas  for  her  ! 

No  thing  did  minister 
To  her  praises,  to  her  praises. 
More  than  might  unto  a  daisy's. 
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No  tree  nor  bush  was  seen 

To  boast  a  perfect  green,  70 

Scarcely  having,  scarcely  having 
One  leaf  broad  enough  for  waving. 

The  little  flies  did  crawl 

Along  the  southern  wall. 
Faintly  shifting,  faintly  shifting 
Wings  scarce  long  enough  for  lifting. 

The  lark,  too  high  or  low, 

I  ween,  did  miss  her  so. 
With  his  nest  down  in  the  gorses. 
And  his  song  in  the  star-courses.  80 

The  nightingale  did  please 

To  loiter  beyond  seas  : 
Guess  him  in  the  Happy  Islands, 
Learning  music  from  the  silence  ! 

Only  the  bee,  forsooth. 

Came  in  the  place  of  both, 
Doing  honour,  doing  honour 
To  the  honey-dews  upon  her. 

The  skies  looked  coldly  down 
As  on  a  royal  crown  ;  90 

Then  with  drop  for  drop,  at  leisure. 
They  began  to  rain  for  pleasure. 

Whereat  the  earth  did  seem 

To  waken  from  a  dream, 
Winter-frozen,  winter-frozen, 
Her  unquiet  eyes  unclosing  — 
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Said  to  the  Rose,  *'  Ha,  snow  ! 

And  art  thou  fallen  so  ? 
Thou,  who  wast  enthroned  stately 
All  along  my  mountains  lately  ?  100 

•'  Holla,  thou  world-wide  snow  ! 

And  art  thou  wasted  so. 
With  a  little  bough  to  catch  thee. 
And  a  little  bee  to  watch  thee  ?  " 

—  Poor  Rose,  to  be  misknown  ! 
Would  she  had  ne'er  been  blown. 

In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
All  the  sadder  for  that  oneness  ! 

Some  word  she  tried  to  say. 

Some  no  .    .   .   ah,  wellaway  !  1 1  o 

But  the  passion  did  o'ercome  her. 
And  the  fair  frail  leaves  dropped  from   her. 

—  Dropped  from  her  fair  and  mute. 
Close  to  a  poet's  foot. 

Who  beheld  them,  smiling  slowly. 
As  at  something  sad  yet  holy,  — 

Said  "Verily  and  thus 

It  chances  too  with  us 
Poets,  singing  sweetest  snatches 
While  that  deaf  men  keep  the  watches  :  i  20 

'*  Vaunting  to  come  before 

Our  own  age  evermore. 
In  a  lonenesSj  in  a  loneness. 
And  the  nobler  for  that  oneness. 
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**  Holy  in  voice  and  heart. 

To  high  ends,  set  apart  : 
All  unmated,  all  unmated. 
Just  because  so  consecrated. 

*'  But  if  alone  we  be. 

Where  is  our  empery  ?  J30 

And  if  none  can  reach  our  stature. 
Who  can  mete  our  lofty  nature  ? 

"What  bell  will  yield  a  tone. 

Swung  in  the  air  alone  ? 
If  no  brazen  clapper  bringing. 
Who  can  hear  the  chimed  ringing  ? 

' '  What  angel  but  would  seem 
To  sensual  eyes,  ghost-dim  ? 

And  without  assimilation. 

Vain  is  interpenetration.  lij.o 

"  And  thus,  what  can  we  do. 

Poor  rose  and  poet  too. 
Who  both  antedate  our  mission 
In  an  unprepared  season  ? 

"  Drop,  leaf!   be  silent,  song  ! 

Cold  things  we  come  among  : 
We  must  warm  them,  we  must  warm  them. 
Ere  we  ever  hope  to  charm  them. 

"  Hovibeit"  (here  his  face 

Lightened  around  the  place,  i  50 

So  to  mark  the  outward  turning 

Of  its  spirit's  inward  burning) 
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"  Something  it  is,  to  hold 

In  God's  worlds  manifold. 
First  revealed  to  creature-duty. 
Some  new  form  of  His  mild  Beauty. 

"Whether  that  form  respect 

The  sense  or  intellect, 
Holy  be,  in  mood  or  meadow. 
The  Chief  Beauty's  sign  and  shadow  !    160 

"  Holy,  in  me  and  thee. 

Rose  fallen  from  the  tree,  — 
Though  the  world  stand  dumb  around  us. 
All  unable  to  expound  us. 

"Though  none  us  deign  to  bless. 

Blessed  are  w^e,  natheless  ; 
Blessed  still  and  consecrated 
In  that,  rose,  we  were  created. 

"  Oh,  shame  to  poet's  lays 

Sung  for  the  dole  of  praise,  —  1 70 

Hoarsely  sung  upon  the  highway 
With  that  obolum  da  mihi ! 

"  Shame,  shame  to  poet's  soul 

Pining  for  such  a  dole. 
When  Heaven-chosen  to  inherit 
The  high  throne  of  a  chief  spirit  ! 

'•  Sit  still  upon  your  thrones, 

O  ye  poetic  ones  ! 
And  if,  sooth,  the  world  decry  you. 
Let  it  pass  unchallenged  by  you.  180 
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"  Ye  to  yourselves  suffice. 

Without  its  flatteries. 
Self-contentedly  approve  you 
Unto  Him  who  sits  above  you,  — 

"In  prayers,  that  upward  mount 

Like  to  a  fair-sunned  fount 
Which,  in  gushing  back  upon  you. 
Hath  an  upper  music  won  you,  — 

"In  faith,  that  still  perceives 
No  rose  can  shed  her  leaves^  1 90 

Far  less,  poet  fall  from  mission. 
With  an  unfulfilled  fruition,  — 

"  In  hope,  that  apprehends 

An  end  beyond  these  ends. 
And  great  uses  rendered  duly 
By  the  meanest  song  sung  truly,  — 

"In  thanks,  for  all  the  good 

By  poets  understood. 
For  the  sound  of  seraphs  moving 
Down  the  hidden  depths  of  loving,  —    200 

"  For  sights  of  things  away 
Through  fissures  of  the  clay. 
Promised  things  which  shall  be  given 
And  sung  over,  up  in  Heaven,  — 

"  For  life,  so  lovely -vain. 
For  death,  which  breaks  the  chain. 
For  this  sense  of  present  sweetness. 
And  this  yearning  to  completeness  !  " 
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BERTHA    IN    THE    LANE. 
I. 
-7'      Put  the  broidery-frame  away, 
I  For  my  sewing  is  all  done  : 

^'      The  last  thread  is  used  to-day. 
And  I  need  not  join  it  on. 
Though  the  clock  stands  at  the  noon 
I  am  weary.      I  Imve  sewn. 
Sweet,  for  thee,  a  wedding-gown. 


Sister,  help  me  to  the  bed. 

And  stand  near  me.  Dearest-sweet. 
Do  not  shrink  nor  be  afraid. 

Blushing  with  a  sudden  heat  ! 
No  one  standeth  in  the  street  ?  — 
By  God's  love  I  go  to  meet. 
Love  I  thee  with  love  complete. 


\l 


V 


Lean  thy  face  down  ;   drop  it  in 

These  two  hands,  that  I  may  hold 
'Twixt  their  palms  thy  cheek  and  chin. 

Stroking  back  the  curls  of  gold  : 
'Tis  a  fair,  fair  face,  in  sooth  — 
Larger  eyes  and  redder  mouth 
Than  mine  were  in  my  first  youth. 


':       Thou  art  younger  by  seven  years  — 
Ah  !  —  so  bashful  at  my  gaze. 
That  the  lashes,  hung  with  tears, 
\[y         Grow  too  heavy  to  upraise  ? 
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•-7  I  would  wound  thee  by  no  touch 

I  Which  thy  shyness  feels  as  such. 

^  Dost  thou  mind  me.  Dear,  so  much  ? 


T?    Have  I  not  been  nigh  a  mother 

-7'        To  thy  sweetness  —  tell  me.  Dear  ?  30 

■^     Have  we  not  loved  one  another 

Cp'         Tenderly,  from  year  to  year, 

(Since  our  dying  mother  mild 
Said  with  accents  undefiled, 
^''     "  Child,  be  mother  to  this  child  !  " 


^  Mother,  mother,  up  in  heaven, 
^  Stand  up  on  the  jasper  sea, 

^  And  be  witness  I  have  given 
^         All  the  gifts  required  of  me,  — 

j  Hope  that  blessed  me,  bliss  that  crowned,    40 

V/'  Love  that  left  me  with  a  wound. 
Life  itself  that  turneth  round  ! 


/       Mother,  mother,  thou  art  kind, 
;  Thou  art  standing  in  the  room, 

1'/      In  a  molten  glory  shrined 

That  rays  off  into  the  gloom  ! 
But  thy  smile  is  bright  and  bleak 
Like  cold  waves  —  I  cannot  speak, 
I  sob  in  it,  and  grow  weak. 
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Vlll. 


17     Ghostly  mother,  keep  aloof  50 

One  hour  longer  from  my  soul, 
\L/'     For  I  still  am  thinkhig  of 

Earth's  warm-beating  joy  and  dole  ! 
On  my  finger  is  a  ring 
Which  I  still  see  glittering 
When  the  night  hides  everything. 


^        Little  sister,  thou  art  pale  ! 
J  Ah,  I  have  a  wandering  brain  — 

\y         But  I  lose  that  fever-bale. 

And  my  thoughts  grow  calm  again.  60 

Lean  down  closer  —  closer  still  ! 
I  have  words  thine  ear  to  fill. 
And  would  kiss  thee  at  my  will. 


-r        Dear,  I  heard  thee  in  the  spring, 
j  Thee  and  Robert  —  through  the  trees,  — 

\y      When  we  all  went  gathering 

Boughs  of  May-bloom  for  the  bees. 
Do  not  start  so  !   think  instead 
How  the  sunshine  overhead 
Seemed  to  trickle  through  the  shaae.  70 


What  a  day  it  was,  that  day  ! 
^  j  /  Hills  and  vales  did  openly 

^■^      Seem  to  heave  and  throb  away 
At  the  sight  of  the  great  sky  : 
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And  the  silence,  as  it  stood 
In  the  glory's  golden  flood. 
Audibly  did  bud,  and  bud. 


XII. 


7     Through  the  winding  hedgerows  green, 
1  /        How  we  wandered,  I  and  you. 

With  the  bowery  tops  shut  in,  80 

And  the  gates  that  showed  the  view  ! 

How  we  talked  there  ;   thrushes  soft 

Sang  our  praises  out,  or  oft 

Bleatings  took  them  from  the  crott  : 


^    Till  the  pleasure  grown  too  strong 
I  /        Left  me  muter  evermore. 

And,  the  winding  road  being  long, 

I  walked  out  of  sight,  before. 
And  so,  wrapt  in  musings  fond. 
Issued  (past  the  wayside  pond)  90 

On  the  meadow-lands  beyond. 


v!/ 


"^      I  sate  down  beneath   the  beech 
Which  leans  over  to  the  lane. 
And  the  far  sound  of  your  speech 

Did  not  promise  any  pain  ; 
And  I  blessed  you  full  and  free. 
With  a  smile  stooped  tenderiy 
O'er  the  May-flowers  on  my  knee. 
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XV. 

-f       But  the  sound  grew  into  word 

As  the  speakers  drew  more  near  —  i  oo 

\i/     Sweet,  forgive  me  that  I  heard 

What  you  wished  me  not  to  hear. 
Do  not  weep  so,  do  not  shake. 
Oh,  —  I  heard  thee.  Bertha,  make 
Good  true  answers  for  my  sake. 


^      Yes,  and  he  too  !  let  him  stand 
)  y         In  thy  thoughts,  untouched  by  blame. 
Could  he  help  it,  if  my  hand 

He  had  claimed  with  hasty  claim  ? 
That  was  wrong  perhaps  —  but  then 
Such  things  be  —  and  will,  again. 
Women  cannot  judge  for  men. 


i 


Had  he  seen  thee  when  he  swore 
He  would  love  but  me  alone  ? 
\jy''      Thou  wast  absent,  sent  before 

To  our  kin  in  Sidmouth  town. 
When  he  saw  thee  who  art  best 
Past  compare,  and  loveliest. 
He  but  judged  thee  as  the  rest. 


~~J-      Could  we  blame  him  with  grave  words, 
.  Thou  and  I,  Dear,  if  we  might  ? 

iy    Thy  brown  eves  have  looks  like  birds 
Flying  straightway  to  the  light  : 
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-r     Mine  are  older.  —  Hush  !  —  look  out  — 
Jy'    Up  the  street  !      Is  none  without  r 
How  the  poplar  swings  about  ! 


And  that  hour  —  beneath  the  beech. 

When  I  listened  in  a  dream. 
And  he  said  in  his  deep  speech 

That  he  owed  me  all  esteem, —  130 

Each  word  swam  in  on  my  brain 
With  a  dim,  dilating  pain. 
Till  it  burst  with  that  last  strain. 


I  fell  flooded  with  a  dark. 

In  the  silence  of  a  sv/oon. 
When  I  rose,  still  cold  and  stark. 

There  was  night ;   I  saw  the  moon 
And  the  stars,  each  in  its  place. 
And  the  May-blooms  on  the  grass. 
Seemed  to  wonder  what  I  was.  140 


^  And  I  walked  as  if  apart 
I  From  myself,  when  I  could  stand, 

^-''  And  I  pitied  my  own  heart, 
^  As  if  I  held  it  in  my  hand  — 

:?  Somewhat  coldly,  with  a  sense 

I  Of  fulfilled  benevolence, 

^  And  a  "  Poor  thing  "  negligence. 
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And  I  answered  coldly  too. 

When  you  met  me  at  the  door  ; 
jy    And  I  only  bear  J  the  dew  i  50 

Dripping  from  me  to  the  floor  : 
%     And  the  flowers,  I  bade  you  see, 
^    Were  too  withered  for  the  bee,  — 
9     As  my  life,  henceforth,  for  me. 


\!/ 


"7      Do  not  weep  so  —  Dear,  —  heart-warm  ! 

All  was  best  as  it  befell. 
If  I  say  he  did  me  harm, 

I  speak  wild,  — I  am  not  well. 
All  his  words  were  kind  and  good  — 
He  esteemed  me.      Only,  blood  160 

Runs  so  faint  in  womanhood  ! 


Z?      Then  I  always  was  too  grave,  — 
j  Like  the  saddest  ballad  sung,  — 

v/    With  that  look,  besides,  we  have 
In  our  faces,  who  die  young. 
I  had  died.  Dear,  all  the  same  ; 
Life's  long,  joyous,  jostling  game 
Is  too  loud  for  my  meek  shame. 


^  We  are  so  unlike  each  other, 

7  Thou  and  I,  that  none  could  guess  i  70 

^  We  were  children  of  one  mother, 

"t^  But  for  mutual  tenderness. 
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^  Thou  art  rose-lined  from  the  cold, 

I  And  meant  verily  to  hold 

^  Life's  pure  pleasures  manifold. 


-f       I  am  pale  as  crocus  gro\vs 
I  Close  beside  a  rose-tree's  root ; 

^      Whosoe'er  would  reach  the  rose. 
Treads  the  crocus  underfoot. 
/,  like  May-bloom  on  thorn-tree,  180 

Thou,  like  merry  summer-bee,  — 
Fit  that  I  be  plucked  for  thee  ! 


-7        Yet  who  plucks  me  ?  —  no  one  mourns, 
I  I  have  lived  my  season  out, 

\U      And  now  die  of  my  own  thorns 

Which  I  could  not  live  without. 
Sweet,  be  merry  !_    How  the  light 
Comes  and  goes  !      If  it  be  night. 
Keep  the  candles  in  my  sight. 


i/ 


Are  there  footsteps  at  the  door  ?  190 

Look  out  quickly.     Yea,  or  nay  ? 

Some  one  might  be  waiting  for 
Some  last  word  that  I  might  say. 

Nay  ?      So  best  !  — •  so  angels  would 

Stand  off  clear  from  deathly  road. 

Net  to  cross  the  sight  of  God. 
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-f      Colder  grow  my  hands  and  feet. 

When  I  wear  the  shroud  I  made, 
Let  the  folds  lie  straight  and  neat, 

And  the  rosemary  be  spread. 
That  if  any  friend  should  come, 
(To  see  theey  Sweet  !)   all  the  room 
May  be  lifted  out  of  gloom. 


^        And,  dear  Bertha,  let  me  keep 
On  my  hand  this  little  ring, 
\j       Which  at  nights,  when  others  sleep, 
I  can  still  see  glittering  ! 
Let  me  wear  it  out  of  sight. 
In  the  grave,  —  where  it  will  light 
All  the  dark  up,  day  and  night. 


'Zj        On  that  grave  drop  not  a  tear  ! 

Else,  though  fathom-deep  the  place, 
\l/     Through  the  woollen  shroud  I  wear 
I  shall  feel  it  on  my  face. 
Rather  smile  there,  blessed  one. 
Thinking  of  me  in  the  sun. 
Or  forget  me  —  smiling  on  ! 

XXXII. 

^     Art  thou  near  me  ?   nearer  !   so  — 
1  Kiss  me  close  upon  the  eyes, 

l]/'    That  the  earthly  light  may  go  220 

Sweedy,  as  it  used  to  rise 
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When  I  watched  the  morning-grey 
C       Strike,  betwixt  the  hills,  the  way 
He  was  sure  to  come  that  day. 


~/       So,  —  no  more  vain  words  be  said  ! 
,  The  hosannas  nearer  roll.  iisoi 

J         Mother,  smile  now  on  thy  Dead, 
I  am  death-strong  in  my  soul. 
Mystic  Dove  alit  on  cross. 
Guide  the  poor  bird  of  the  snows  230 

Through  the  snow-wind  above  loss  ! 


"^      Jesus,  Victim,  comprehending 
I  Love's  divine  self-abnegadon, 

\/      Cleanse  my  love  in  its  self-spending, 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  ! 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher. 
Up,  through  angels'  hands  of  fire  ! 
^{     I  aspire  while  I  expire. 


THAT    DAY. 


I  STAND  by  the  river  where  both  of  us  stood. 
And  there  is  but  one  shadow  to  darken  the  flood  ; 
And  the  path  leading  to  it,  where  both  used  to  pass. 
Has  the  step  but  of  one,  to  take  dew  from  the  grass,  — 
One  forlorn  since  that  dav. 
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The  flowers  of  the  margin  are  many  to  see  ; 
None  stoops  at  my  bidding  to  pluck  them  tor  me. 
The  bird  in  the  alder  sings  loudly  and  long,  — 
My  low  sound  of  weeping  disturbs  not  his  song, 
As  thy  vow  did,  that  day. 


I  stand  by  the  river,  I  think  of  the  vow  ; 
Oh,  calm  as  the  place  is,  vow-breaker,  be  thou  ! 
I  leave  the  flower  growing,  the  bird  unreproved  ; 
Would  I  trouble  thee  rather  than  theniy  my  beloved,  — 
And  my  lover  that  day  ? 

IV. 

Go,  be  sure  of  my  love,  by  that  treason  forgiven  ; 
Of  my  prayers,  by  the  blessings  they  win  thee  from 

Heaven  ; 
Of  my  grief —  (guess  the  length  of  the  sword  by  the 

sheath's) 
By  the  silence  of  life,  more  pathetic  than  death's  ! 

Go,  —  be  clear  of  that  day  !    20 

LOVED     ONCE. 
I. 

I  CLASSED,  appraising  once. 
Earth's  lamentable  sounds,  —  the  welladay. 

The  jarring  yea  and  nay. 
The  fall  of  kisses  on  unanswering  clay. 
The  sobbed  farewell,  the  welcome  mournfuller,  — 

But  all  did  leaven  the  air 
With  a  less  bitter  leaven  of  sure  despair 

Than  these  words —  "  I  loved  once." 
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And  who  saith  "I  loved  onck  "  ?  9 

Not  angels,  —  whose  clear  eyes,  love,  love  foresee. 

Love,  through  eternity. 
And  by  To  Love  do  apprehend  To  Be. 
Not  God,  called   Loved,  His  noble  crown-name  cast- 
ing, 

A  light  too  broad  for  blasting  : 
The  great  God,  changing  not  from  everlasting, 

Saith  never  "  I  loved  once." 


Oh,  never  is  "  Loved  once  " 
Thy  word.  Thou  Victim- Christ,  misprized  friend  ! 

Thy  cross  and  curse  may  rend. 
But  having  loved  Thou  lovest  to  the  end.  20 

This  is  man's  saying  —  man's  :   too  weak  to  move 

One  sphered  star  above, 
Man  desecrates  the  eternal  God-word  Love 

By  his  No  More,  and  Once. 


How  say  ye  "We  loved  once," 
Blasphemers  ?      Is  your  earth  not  cold  enow. 

Mourners,  without  that  snow  .'' 
Ah  friends,  and  would  ye  wrong  each  other  so  .? 
And  could  ye  say  of  some  whose  love  is  known. 

Whose  prayers  have  met  your  own,  30 

Whose  tears  have   fallen   for  you,  whose   smiles  have 
shown 

So  long,  —  "  We  loved  them  once  "  1 
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Could  ye  <*  We  loved  her  once  " 
Sav  calm  of  me,  sweet  friends,  when  out  of  sight  ? 

When  hearts  of  better  right 
Stand  in  between  me  and  your  happy  light  ? 
Or  when,  as  flowers  kept  too  long  in  the  shade. 

Ye  find  my  colours  fade. 
And  all  that  is  not  love  in  me  decayed  ? 

Such  words  —  Ye  loved  me  once  !  40 


Could  ye  "We  loved  her  once  " 
Say  cold  of  me  when  further  put  away 

In  earth's  sepulchral  clay. 
When  mute  the  hps  which  deprecate  to-day  ? 
Not  so  !  not  then  —  least  then  !      When  life  is  shriven 

And  death's  full  joy  is  given,  — 
Of  those  who  sit  and  love  you  up  in  heaven 

Say  not  ♦*  We  loved  them  once." 


VII. 

Say  never  ye  loved  once  : 
God  is  too  near  above,  the  grave  beneath,  50 

And  all  our  moments  breathe 
Too  quick  in  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 
For  such  a  word.      The  eternities  avenge 

Affections  light  of  range. 
There  comes  no  change  to  justify  that  change. 

Whatever  comes  —  Loved  once  ! 
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And  yet  that  same  word  once 
Is  humanly  acceptive.      Kings  have  said. 

Shaking  a  discrowned  head, 
"We    ruled    once," — dotards,    "We    once    taught 
and  led,"  60 

Cripples  once  danced  i'  the  vines,  and  bards  approved. 

Were  once  by  scornings  moved  : 
But    love    strikes    one    hour  —  love  !      Those    never 
loved 

Who  dream  that  they  loved  once. 


RHAPSODY   OF    LIFE'S    PROGRESS. 

"  Fill  all  the  stops  of  life  with  tuneful  breath." 
—  Poems  on  Man,  by  Cornelius  Mathews. 


We  are  borne  into  life  —  it  is  sweet,  it  is  strange. 
We  lie  still  on  the  knee  of  a  mild  Mystery 

Which  smiles  with  a  change  ; 
But  we  doubt  not  of  changes,  we  know  not  of  spaces. 
The  Heavens  seem  as  near  as  our  own  mother's  face  is, 
And  we  think  we  could  touch  all  the  stars  that  we  see  ; 
And  the  milk  of  our  mother  is  white  on  our  mouth  ; 
And,  with  small  childish  hands,  we  are  turning  around 
The  apple  of  Life  which  another  has  found  ;  9 

It  is  warm  with  our  touch,  not  with  sun  of  the  south. 
And  we  count,  as  we  turn  it,  the  red  side  for  four. 
O  Life,  O  Beyond, 
Thou  art  s^veet,  thou  art  strange  evermore  ! 
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Then  all  things  look  strange  in  the  pure  golden  sther  ; 
We    walk    through    the    gardens    with    hands    linked 
together. 

And  the  lilies  look  large  as  the  trees  ; 
And,  as  loud  as  the  birds,  sing  the  bloom-loving  bees. 
And  the  birds  sing  like  angels,  so  mystical-fine. 
And  the  cedars  are  brushing  the  archangels'  feet. 
And  time  is  eternity,  love  is  divine,  20 

And  the  world  is  complete. 
Now,  God  bless  the  child,  —  father,  mother,  respond  ! 
O  Life,  O  Beyond, 

Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet. 


Then  we  leap  on  the  earth  with  the  armour  of  youth, 

And  the  earth  rings  again  ; 
And  we  breathe  out  "  O  beauty  !  "    we  cry  out  "  O 

truth  !" 
And  the  bloom  of  our  lips  drops  with  wine. 
And  our  blood  runs  amazed  'neath  the  calm  hyaline  ; 
The  earth  cleaves   to  the  foot,  the   sun  burns  to  the 
brain,  —  30 

What  is  this  exultation  ?  and  what  this  despair  ?  — 
The  strong  pleasure  is  smiting  the  nerves  into  pain. 
And  we  drop  from  the  Fair  as  we  climb  to  the  Fair, 

And  we  lie  in  a  trance  at  its  feet  ; 
And  the  breath  of  an  angel  cold-piercing  the  air 

Breathes  fresh  on  our  faces  in  swoon. 
And  we  think  him  so  near  he  is  this  side  the  sun. 
And  we  wake  to  a  whisper  self-murmured  and  fond, 
O  Life,  O  Beyond, 
Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  !  40 
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IV. 

And  the  winds  and  the  waters  in  pastoral  measures 
Go  winding  around  us,  with  roll  upon  roll. 
Till  the  soul  lies  within  in  a  circle  of  pleasures 

Which  hideth  the  soul  : 
And    we   run   with   the   stag,    and   we   leap    with   the 

horse. 
And  we  swim  with  the  fish  through  the   broad   water- 
course. 
And   we   strike   with    the    falcon,    and   hunt    with   the 

hound. 
And  the  joy  which  is  in  us  flies  out  by  a  wound. 
And  we  shout  so  aloud,  "We  exult,  we  rejoice," 
That  we  lose  the  low  moan  of  our  brothers  around  :  50 
And  we  shout  so  adeep  down  creation's  profound. 

We  are  deaf  to  God's  voice. 
And  we  bind  the  rose-garland  on  forehead  and  ears 

Yet  we  are  not  ashamed. 
And  the  dew  of  the  roses  that  runneth  unblamed 
Down  our  cheeks,  is  not  taken  for  tears. 
Help  us,  God  !   trust  us,  man  !   love  us,  woman  !    "I 

hold 
Thy  small  head  in  my  hands,  —  with  its  grapelets  of 

gold 
Growing  bright  through   my  fingers,  —  like  altar  for 

oath, 
'Neath  the  vast  golden  spaces  like  witnessing  faces   60 
That  watch  the  eternity  strong  in  the  troth  — 
I  love  thee,  I  leave  thee. 
Live  for  thee,  die  for  thee  ! 
I  prove  thee,  deceive  thee. 
Undo  evermore  thee  ! 
Help  me,  God  !   slay  me,   man  !  —  one  is  mourning 
for  both." 
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And  we  stand  up  though  young  near  the  funeral-sheet 
Which  covers  old  Ca'sar  and  old  Pharamond, 
And  death  is  so  nigh  us,  life  cools  from  its  heat. 

O  Life,  O  Beyond,  70 

Art  thou  fair,  art  thou  sweet  ? 


Then  we  act  to  a  purpose,  we  spring  up  erect  : 
We  will  tame  the  wild  mouths  of  the  wilderness-steeds. 
We    will   plough   up   the    deep    in    the    ships  double- 
decked, 
We  will  build  the  great  cities,  and  do  the  great  deeds. 
Strike  the  steel  upon  steel,  strike  the  soul  upon  soul. 
Strike  the  dole  on  the  weal,  overcoming  the  dole. 
Let  the  cloud  meet  the  cloud  in  a  grand   thunder-roll  ! 
*'  While   the  eagle  of  Thought  rides  the   tempest  in 

scorn. 
Who  cares  if  the  lightning  is  burning  the  corn  ?         80 
Let  us  sit  on  the  thrones 
In  a  purple  sublimity. 
And  grind  down  men's  bones 
To  a  pale  unanimity. 
Speed  me,  God  !    serve  me,  man  !   I  am  god  over  men  ; 
When  I  speak  in  my  cloud,  none  shall  answer  again  ; 
'Neath  the  strife  and  the  bond. 
Lie  and  mourn  at  my  feet  !  " 
O  Life,  O  Beyond, 

Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  !  90 

VI. 

Then  we  grow  into  thought,  and   with  inward  ascen- 
sions 

Touch  the  bounds  of  our  Being. 
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We  lie  in  the  dark  here,  swathed  doubly  around 
With  our  sensual  relations  and  social  conventions. 
Yet  are  'ware  of  a  sight,  yet  are  'ware  of  a  sound 

Beyond  Hearing  and  Seeing,  — 
Are  aware  that  a  Hades  rolls  deep  on  all  sides 

With  its  infinite  tides 
About  and  above  us,  —  until  the  strong  arch  99 

Of  our  life  creaks  and  bends  as  if  ready  for  falling. 
And  through  the  dim  rolling  we  hear  the  sweet  call- 
ing 
Of  spirits  that  speak  in  a  soft  under-tongue 
The  sense  of  the  mystical  march  ; 
And  we  cry   to   them    softly,    "Come  nearer,   come 

nearer. 
And  lift  up  the  lap  of  this  dark,  and  speak  clearer. 

And  teach  us  the  song  that  ye  sung  !  " 
And  v/e  smile  in  our  thought  as  they  answer  or  no. 
For  to  dream  of  a  sweetness  is  sweet  as  to  know. 
Wonders  breath  in  our  face 

And  we  ask  not  their  name  ;  1 10 

Love  takes  all  the  blame 
Of  the  world's  prison-place  ; 
And  we  sing  back  the  songs  as  we  guess  them,  aloud. 
And  we  send  up  the  lark  of  our  music  that  cuts 

Untired  through  the  cloud 
To  beat  with  its  wings  at  the  lattice  Heaven  shuts  ; 
Yet  the  angels  look  down  and  the  mortals  look  up 

As  the  litde  wings  beat. 
And  the  poet  is  blessed  with  their  pity  or  hope.      1 1 9 
'Twixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth  can  a  poet  despond  ? 
O  Life,  O  Beyond, 
Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  ! 
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VII. 

Then    we    wring    from     our    souls     their   applicative 

strength. 
And  bend  to  the  cord  the  strong  bow  of  our  ken. 
And  bringing  our  lives  to  the  level  of  others. 
Hold  the  cup  we  have  filled,  to  their  uses  at  length. 
"  Help  me,  God  !  love  me,  man  !   I  am  man  among 
men. 

And  m^  life  is  a  pledge 

Of  the  ease  of  another's  !  "  129 

From  the  fire  and  the  water  we  drive  out  the  steam 
With  a  rush  and  a  roar  and  the  speed  of  a  dream  ; 
And  the  car  without  horses,  the  car  without  wings, 

Roars  onward  and  flies 

On  its  grey  iron  edge 
'Neath  the  heat  of  a  Thought  sitting  still  in  our  eyes  : 
And  our  hand  knots  in  air,  with  the  bridge  that  it  flings. 
Two  peaks  far  disrupted  by  ocean  and  skies. 
And,  lifting  a  fold  of  the  smooth-flowing  Thames, 
Draws  under  the  world  with  its  turmoils  and  pothers. 
While  the  swans  float  on   sofdy,  untouched    in   their 
calms  1 40 

By  humanity's  hum  at  the  root  of  the  springs. 
And  with  reachings  of  Thought  we  reach  down  to  the 
deeps 

Of  the  souls  of  our  brothers. 
We  teach  them  full  words  with  our  slow-moving  lips, 
"God,"      "Liberty,"      "Truth,"  —  which     they 

hearken   and  think 
And  work  into  harmony,  link  upon  link. 
Till  the  silver  meets  round  the  earth  gelid  and  dense. 
Shedding  sparks  of  electric  responding  intense 

On  the  dark  of  eclipse. 
Then  we  hear  through  the  silence  and  glory  afar,    1  50 
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As  from  shores  of  a  star 
In  aphelion,  the  new  generations  that  cry 
Disenthralled  by  our  voice  to  harmonious  reply, 

"God,"  "Liberty,"  "Truth!  " 

We  are  glorious  forsooth. 

And  our  name  has  a  seat. 
Though  the  shroud  should  be  donned. 

0  Life,  O  Beyond, 

Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet  ! 

VIII. 

Help  me,    God  !   help    me,    man  !   I    am    low,    I   am 
weak  :  1 60 

Death  loosens  my  sinews  and  creeps  in  my  veins  ; 
My  body  is  cleft  by  these  wedges  of  pains 

From  my  spirit's  serene. 

And  I  feel  the  externe  and  insensate  creep  in 

On  my  organised  clay  ; 

1  sob  not,  nor  shriek. 
Yet  I  faint  fast  away  : 

I  am   strong   in   the   spirit,  —  deep-thoughted,    clear- 
eyed,  — 
I  could  walk,  step  for  step,  with  an  angel  beside. 

On  the  heaven-heights  of  truth.  i  70 

Oh,  the  soul  keeps  its  youth 
But  the  body  faints  sore,  it  is  tried  in  the  race. 
It  sinks  from  the  chariot  ere  reaching  the  goal. 
It  is  weak,  it  is  cold. 
The  rain  drops  from  its  hold. 
It  sinks  back,  with  the  death  in  its  face. 
On,  chariot  !   on,  soul  ! 
Ye  are  all  the  more  fleet  — 
Be  alone  at  the  goal 
Of  the  strange  and  the  sweet  !  180 
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IX. 

Love  us,  God  !  love  us,  man  !   we  believe,  we  achieve  : 
Let  us  love,  let  us  live. 
For  the  acts  correspond  ; 
We  are  glorious,  and  die  : 
And  again  on  the  knee  of  a  mild  Mystery 
That  smiles  with  a  change. 
Here  we  lie. 
O  Death,  O  Beyond, 
Thou  art  sweet,  thou  art  strange  ! 


L.    E.    L.'S    LAST    QUESTION. 

"  Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ?  " 

{From  her  poem  written  during 
the  voyage  to  the  Cape. ) 


"Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you. 

My  friends,  my  friends  ?  "  —  She  said  it  from  the  sea. 

The  English  minstrel  in  her  minstrelsy. 

While,  under  brighter  skies  than  erst  she  knew. 

Her  heart  grew  dark,  and  groped  there  as  the  blind 

To  reach  across  the  waves  friends  left  behind  — 

"  Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ?  " 


It  seemed  not  much  to  ask  —  "as  /  oi  you  ?  " 
We  all  do  ask  the  same  ;  no  eyelids  cover 
Within  the  meekest  eyes  that  question  over  : 
And  little  in  the  world  the  Loving  do 
But  sit  (among  the  rocks  r)  and  listen  for 
The  echo  of  their  own  love  evermore  — 
"  Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ?  " 
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Love-learnM  she  had  sung  of  love  and  love,  — 
And  like  a  child  that,  sleeping  with  dropt  head 
Upon  the  fairy-book  he  lately  read. 
Whatever  household  noises  round  him  move. 
Hears  in  his  dream  some  elfin  turbulence,  — 
Even  so  suggestive  to  her  inward  sense. 
All  sounds  of  life  assumed  one  tune  of  love. 


And  when  the  glory  of  her  dream  withdrew. 

When  nighdy  gestes  and  courtly  pageantries 

Were  broken  in  her  visionary  eves 

By  tears  the  solemn  seas  attested  true,  — 

Forgetting  that  sweet  lute  beside  her  hand. 

She  asked  not,  —  "Do  you  praise  me,  O  my  land  ? " 

But,  —  "  Think  ye  of  me,  friends,  as  I  of  you  ?  " 


V. 

Hers  was  the  hand  that  played  for  many  a  year 
Love's  silver  phrase  for  England,  smooth  and  well.  30 
Would  God  her  heart's  more  inward  oracle 
In  that  lone  moment  might  confirm  her  dear  ! 
For  when  her  questioned  friends  in  agony 
Made  passionate  response,  "We  think  of  thee," 
Her  place  was  in  the  dust,  too  deep  to  hear. 


Could  she  not  wait  to  catch  their  answering  breath  ? 
Was  she  content,  content  with  ocean's  sound 
Which  dashed  its  mocking  infinite  around 
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One  thirsty  for  a  little  love  ?  —  beneath  39 

Those  stars  content,  where  last  her  song  had  gone,  — 
They  mute  and  cold  in  radiant  life,  as  soon 
Their  singer  was  to  be,  in  darksome  death  ? 


Bring  your  vain  answers  —  cry,  "  We  think  of  thee  !  ' ' 

How  think  ye  of  her  ?  warm  in  long  ago 

Delights  ?  or  crowned  with  budding  bays  ?      Not  so. 

None  smile  and  none  are  crowned  where  lieth  she. 

With  all  her  visions  unfulfilled  save  one. 

Her  childhood's,  of  the  palm-trees  in  the  sun  — 

And  lo  !  their  shadow  on  her  sepulchre  ! 


<*  Do  ye  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ?  "  —  51 

O  friends,  O  kindred,  O  dear  brotherhood 

Of  all  the  world  !   what  are  we  that  we  should 

For  covenants  of  long  affection  sue  ? 

Why  press  so  near  each  other  when  the  touch 

Is  barred  by  graves  ?     Not  much,  and  yet  too  much 

Is  this  "Think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you." 


But  while  on  mortal  lips  I  shape  anew 

A  sigh  to  mortal  issues,  verily 

Above  the  unshaken  stars  that  see  us  die, 

A  vocal  pathos  rolls  ;  and  He  who  drew  60 

All  life  from  dust,  and  for  all  tasted  death. 

By  death  and  life  and  love  appealing,  saith 

Do  you  think  of  me  as  I  think  of  you  ? 
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THE    HOUSE    OF    CLOUDS. 


I  WOULD  build  a  cloudv  House 

For  my  thoughts  to  live  in, 
When  for  earth  too  fancv-loose. 

And  too  low  for  heaven  : 
Hush  !  I  talk  my  dream  aloud, 

I  build  it  bright  to  see,  — 
I  build  it  on  the  moonlit  cloud 

To  which  I  looked  with  thee. 


Cloud-walls  of  the  morning's  grey. 

Faced  with  amber  column. 
Crowned  with  crimson  cupola 

From  a  sunset  solemn  : 
May-mists,  for  the  casements,  fetch. 

Pale  and  glimmering. 
With  a  sunbeam  hid  in  each 

And  a  smell  of  spring. 


Build  the  entrance  high  and  proud. 

Darkening  and  then  brightening. 
Of  a  riven  thunder-cloud. 

Veined  by  the  lightning  :  20 

Use  one  with  an  iris-stain 

For  the  door  so  thin. 
Turning  to  a  sound  like  rain 

As  I  enter  in. 
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IV. 

Build  a  spacious  hall  thereby 

Boldly,  never  tearing  ; 
Use  the  blue  place  of  the  sky 

Which  the  wind  is  clearing  : 
Branched  with  corridors  sublime. 

Flecked  with  winding  stairs,  30 

Such  as  children  wish  to  climb 

Following  their  own  prayers. 

V. 

In  the  mutest  of  the  house 

I  will  have  my  chamber  ; 
Silence  at  the  door  shall  use 

Evening's  light  of  amber. 
Solemnising  every  mood. 

Softening  in  degree. 
Turning  sadness  into  good 

As  I  turn  the  key.  40 

VI. 

Be  my  chamber  tapestried 

With  the  showers  of  summer. 
Close,  but  soundless,  glorified 

When  the  sunbeams  come  here  — 
Wandering  harpers,  harping  on 

Waters  stringed  for  such. 
Drawing  colour,  for  a  tune. 

With  a  vibrant  touch. 


Bring  a  shadow  green  and  still 

From  the  chestnut-forest,  ■  50 
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Bring  a  purple  from  the  hill, 
When  the  heat  is  sorest  ; 

Spread  them  out  from  wall  to  wall. 
Carpet-wove  around. 

Whereupon  the  foot  shall  fall 
In  light  instead  of  sound. 


Bring  fantastic  cloudlets  home 

From  the  noontide  zenith. 
Ranged  for  sculptures  round  the  room. 

Named  as  Fancy  weeneth  ;  60 

Some  be  Junos,  without  eyes. 

Naiads,  without  sources. 
Some  be  birds  of  paradise. 

Some,  Olympian  horses. 


Bring  the  dews  the  birds  shake  off" 

Waking  in  the  hedges,  — • 
Those  too  perfumed,  for  a  proof. 

From  the  lilies'  edges  : 
From  our  England's  field  and  moor. 

Bring  them  calm  and  white  in  70 

Whence  to  form  a  mirror  pure 

For  Love's  self-delighting. 


Bring  a  grey  cloud  from  the  east 
Where  the  lark  is  singing, 

(Something  of  the  song  at  least 
Unlost  in  the  bringing)  : 
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That  shall  be  a  morning-chair. 

Poet-dream  may  sit  in 
When  it  leans  out  on  the  air, 

Unrhvmed  and  unwritten.  80 


Bring  the  red  cloud  from  the  sun. 

While  he  sinketh  catch  it  ; 
That  shall  be  a  couch,  —  with  one 

Sidelong  star  to  watch  it,  — 
Fit  for  poet's  finest  thought 

At  the  curfew-sounding  ; 
Things  unseen  being  nearer  brought 

Than  the  seen,  around  him. 


Poet's  thought,  —  not  poet's  sigh. 

'Las,  they  come  together  !  90 

Cloudy  walls  divide  and  fly 

As  in  April  weather. 
Cupola  and  column  proud. 

Structure  bright  to  see. 
Gone  !   except  that  moonlit  cloud 

To  which  I  looked  with  thee. 

XIII. 

Let  them  !      Wipe  such  visionings 

From  the  fancy's  cartel  : 
Love  secures  some  fairer  things. 

Dowered  with  his  immortal,  100 

The  sun  may  darken,  heaven  be  bowed. 

But  still  unchanged  shall  be,  — 
Here,  in  my  soul,  —  that  moonlit  cloud 

To  which  I  looked  with  thee  ! 
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CATARINA    TO     CAMOENS 
(dying   in   his    absence    abroad,   and   referring   to 

THE     poem     in     which     HE     RECORDED    THE    SWEET- 
NESS   OF    HER     eyes). 


On  the  door  you  will  not  enter, 
I  have  gazed  too  long  :  adieu  ! 
Hope  withdraws  her  peradventure  ; 
Death  is  near  me,  — and  not  you. 
Come,  O  lover. 
Close  and  cover 
These  poor  eyes,  you  called,  I  ween, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  !  " 


When  I  heard  you  sing  that  burden 

In  my  vernal  days  and  bowers. 
Other  praises  disregarding, 

I  but  hearkened  that  of  yours  — 
Only  saying 
In  heart-playing, 
"  Blessed  eyes  mine  eyes  have  been. 
If  the  sweetest  his  have  seen  !  " 


But  all  changes.      At  this  vesper. 
Cold  the  sun  shines  down  the  door. 

If  you  stood  there,  would  you  whisper 
"Love,  I  love  you,"  as  before,  — 
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Death  pervading 

Now,  and  shading 
Eyes  you  sang  of,  that  yestreen. 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen  ? 


Yes.      I  think,  were  you  beside  them. 

Near  the  bed  I  die  upon. 
Though  their  beauty  you  denied  them. 
As  you  stood  there,  looking  down. 
You  would  truly 

Call  them  duly,  30 

For  the  love's  sake  found  therein, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 


And  li you  looked  down  upon  them. 

And  it  they  looked  up  to  you. 
All  the  light  which  has  foregone  them 
Would  be  gathered  back  anew  • 
They  would  truly 
Be  as  duly 
Love-transformed  to  beauty's  sheen, 
"  Sweetest  eves  were  ever  seen."  40 


But,  ah  me  ;  you  only  see  me. 

In  your  thoughts  of  loving  man. 
Smiling  soft  perhaps  and  dreamy 
Through  the  wavings  of  my  tan  ; 
And  unweeting 
Go  repeating. 
In  your  reverie  serene, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen 
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VII, 

While  my  spirit  leans  and  reaches 

From  my  body  still  and  pale,  50 

Fain  to  hear  what  tender  speech  is 
In  your  love  to  help  my  bale. 
O  my  poet. 
Come  and  show  it  ! 
Come,  of  latest  love,  to  glean 
"Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

VIII. 

O  my  poet,  O  my  prophet. 

When  you  praised  their  sweetness  so. 
Did  you  think,  in  singing  of  it. 

That  it  might  be  near  to  go  ?  60 

Had  you  fancies 
From  their  glances. 
That  the  grave  would  quickly  screen 
•*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  "  ? 

IX. 

No  reply.      The  fountain's  warble 

In  the  courtyard  sounds  alone. 
As  the  water  to  the  marble 
So  my  heart  falls  with  ;:  moan 
From  love-sighing 

To  this  dying.  70 

Death  forerunneth  Love  to  win 
*'  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 


X. 

Will  yo\x  come  ?      When  I'm  departed 
Where  all  sweetnesses  are  hid. 
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Where  thy  voice,  my  tender-hearted. 
Will  not  lift  up  either  lid. 

Cry,  O  lover. 

Love  is  over  ! 
Cry,  beneath  the  cypress  green, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  !  "  80 


When  the  angelus  is  ringing. 

Near  the  convent  will  you  walk. 
And  recall  the  choral  singing 

Which  brought  angels  down  our  talk  ? 
Spirit-shriven 
I  viewed  Heaven, 
Till  you  smiled  —  "Is  earth  unclean. 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  ?  " 


When  beneath  the  palace-lattice 

You  ride  slow  as  you  have  done,  90 

And  you  see  a  face  there  that  is 
Not  the  old  familiar  one,  — 
Will  you  oftly 
Murmur  softly, 
•'  Here  ye  watched  me  morn  and  e'en. 
Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  !  " 


When  the  palace-ladies,  sitting 

Round  your  gittern,  shall  have  said, 

**  Poet,  sing  those  verses  written 
For  the  lady  who  is  dead," 
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Will  you  tremble 

Yet  dissemble,  — 
Or  sing  hoarse,  with  tears  between, 
"Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  "  ? 

XIV. 

*'  Sweetest  eyes  !  "   how  sweet  in  flowings 

The  repeated  cadence  is  ! 
Though  you  sang  a  hundred  poems. 
Still  the  best  one  would  be  this. 
I  can  hear  it 

'Twixt  my  spirit  i 

And  the  earth-noise  intervene  — 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  !  " 


But  the  priest  waits  for  the  praying. 
And  the  choir  are  on  their  knees. 
And  the  soul  must  pass  away  in 

Strains  more  solemn-high  than  these. 
Miserere 
For  the  weary  ! 
Oh,  no  longer  for  Catrine 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  ! 

xvi. 
Keep  my  riband,  take  and  keep  it, 
(I  have  loosed  it  from  my  hair) 
Feeling,  while  you  overweep  it. 
Not  alone  in  your  despair. 
Since  with  saintly 
Watch  unfaintly 
Out  of  heaven  shall  o'er  you  lean 
"  Sweetest  eves  were  ever  seen." 
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But  —  but  now  —  yet  unremoved 

Up  to  heaven,  they  glisten  fast ;  i  30 

You  may  cast  away.  Beloved, 
In  your  future  all  my  past  : 
Such  old  phrases 
May  be  praises 
For  some  fairer  bosom-queen  — 
'*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen  !  " 


Eyes  of  mine,  what  are  ye  doing  ? 

Faithless,  faithless, — praised  amiss 
If  a  tear  be  of  your  showing, 

Dropt  for  any  hope  of  his  !  140 

Death  has  boldness 
Besides  coldness. 
If  unworthy  tears  demean 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 


I  will  look  out  to  his  future  ; 
I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine. 
Should  he  ever  be  a  suitor 

Unto  sweeter  eyes  than  mine. 
Sunshine  gild  them. 
Angels  shield   them,  150 

Whatsoever  eyes  terrene 
Be  the  sweetest  his  have  seen  ! 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

"  One  name  is  Elizabeth."  —  Ben  yonso7t. 

I  WILL  paint  her  as  I  see  her. 
Ten  times  have  the  lilies  blown 
Since  she  looked  upon  the  sun. 

And  her  face  is  lily-clear, 

Lily-shaped,  and  dropped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

Oval  cheeks  encoloured  faintly. 
Which  a  trail  of  golden  hair 
Keeps  from  fading  oiF  to  air  : 

And  a  forehead  fair  and  saintly,  i 

Which  two  blue  eyes  undershine. 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 

Face  and  figure  of  a  child,  — 

Though  too  calm,  you  think,  and  tender. 
For  the  childhood  you  would  lend  her. 

Yet  child-simple,  undefiled, 
Frank,  obedient,  waiting  still 
On  the  turnings  of  your  will. 

Moving  light,  as  all  young  things. 

As  young  birds,  or  early  wheat  2 

When  the  wind  blows  over  it. 

Only,  free  from  flutterings 

Of  loud  mirth  that  scorneth  measure  — 
Taking  love  for  her  chief  pleasure. 
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Choosing  pleasures,  for  the  rest. 
Which  come  softly — just  as  she. 
When  she  nestles  at  your  knee. 

Quiet  talk  she  liketh  best. 

In  a  bower  ot   gentle  looks,  — 

Watering  flowers,  or  reading  books.  30 

And  her  voice,  it  murmurs  lowly. 
As  a  silver  stream  may  run. 
Which  yet  feels  (you  feel)  the  sun. 

And  her  smile  it  seems  half  holy. 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestings  are. 

And  if  any  poet  knew  her, 

He  would  sing  of  her  with  falls 
Used  in  lovely  madrigals. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her,  40 

He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  the  hair. 

And  if  reader  read  the  poem. 

He  would  whisper  "  You  have  done  a 
Consecrated  little  Una." 

And  a  dreamer  (did  you  show  him 
That  same  picture)  would  exclaim, 
♦♦  'Tis  my  angel,  with  a  name  !  " 

And  a  stranger,  when  he  sees  her 

In  the  street  even,  smileth  stilly,  50 

Just  as  you  would  at  a  lily. 
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And  all  voices  that  address  her, 
Soften,  sleeken  every  word. 
As  if  speaking  to  a  bird. 

And  all  fancies  yearn  to  cover 

The  hard  earth,  whereon  she  passes. 
With  the  thymy-scented  grasses. 

And  all  hearts  do  pray  "  God  love  her  !  " 
Ay  and  always,  in  good  sooth. 
We  may  all  be  sure  He  doth.  60 


SLEEPING    AND    WATCHING. 


Sleep  on,  baby,  on  the  floor. 

Tired  of  all  the  playing  : 
Sleep  with  smile  the  sweeter  for 

That,  you  dropped  away  in. 
On  your  curls'  full  roundness  stand 

Golden  lights  serenely  ; 
One  cheek,  pushed  out  by  the  hand. 

Folds  the  dimple  inly  : 
Little  head  and  litde  foot 

Heavy  laid  for  pleasure,  lO 

Underneath  the  lids  half  shut 

Slants  the  shining  azure. 
Open-soul  in  noonday  sun. 

So  you  lie  and  slumber  : 
Nothing  evil  having  done. 

Nothing  can  encumber. 
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II. 

I,  who  cannot  sleep  as  well, 

Shall  I  sigh  to  view  you  ? 
Or  sigh  further  to  foretell 

All  that  may  undo  you  ?  20 

Nay,  keep  smiling,  little  child. 

Ere  the  sorrow  neareth  : 
I  will  smile  too  !   patience  mild 

Pleasure's  token  weareth. 
Nay,  keep  sleeping  before  loss  : 

I  shall  sleep  though  losing  ! 
As  by  cradle,  so  by  cross. 

Sure  is  the  reposing. 

HI. 

And  God  knows  who  sees  us  twain. 

Child  at  childish  leisure,  30 

I  am  near  as  tired  of  pain 

As  you  seem  of  pleasure. 
Very  soon  too,  bv  His  grace 

Gently  wrapt  around  me. 
Shall  I  show  as  calm  a  face. 

Shall  I  sleep  as  soundly. 
Differing  in  this,  that  you 

Clasp  your  playthings,  sleeping. 
While  my  hand  shall  drop  the  few 

Given  to  my  keeping  :  40 

Differing  in  this,  that  I 

Sleeping  shall  be  colder. 
And  in  waking  presently. 

Brighter  to  beholder  : 
Differing  in  this  beside  — 

(Sleeper,  have  you  heard  me  ? 
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Do  you  move,  and  open  wide 

Eyes  of  wonder  toward  me  ?)  — 

That  while  you  I  thus  recall 

From  your  sleep,  I  solely,  50 

Me  from  mine  an  angel  shall. 
With  reveillie  holy. 


WINE    OF    CYPRUS. 

GIVEN      TO      ME    BY     H.     S.     BOYD,     AUTHOR     OF     '•'  SELECT 

PASSAGES    FROM     THE     GREEK     FATHERS,"     ETC., 

TO   WHOM   THESE   STANZAS   ARE   ADDRESSED. 

I. 

If  old  Bacchus  were  the  speaker. 

He  would  tell  you  with  a  sigh 
Of  the  Cyprus  in  this  beaker 

I  am  sipping  like  a  fly,  — 
Like  a  fly  or  gnat  on  Ida 

At  the  hour  of  goblet-pledge. 
By  queen  Juno  brushed  aside,  a 

Full  white  arm-sweep,  from  the  edge. 


Sooth,  the  drinking  should  be  ampler 

When  the  drink  is  so  divine. 
And  some  deep-mouthed  Greek  exemplar 

Would  become  your  Cyprus  wine  : 
Cyclops'  mouth  might  plunge  aright  in. 

While  his  one  eye  overleered. 
Nor  too  large  were  mouth  of  Titan 

Drinking  rivers  down  his  beard. 
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Pan  might  dip  his  head  so  deep  in. 

That  his  ears  alone  pricked  out. 
Fauns  around  him  pressing,  leaping. 

Each  one  pointing  to  his  throat  : 
While  the  Naiads,  like  Bacchantes, 

Wild,  with  urns  thrown  out  to  waste. 
Cry,  *'0  earth,  that  thou  wouldst  grant  us 

Springs  to  keep,  of  such  a  taste  !  " 


But  for  me,  I  am  not  worthy 

After  gods  and  Greeks  to  drink. 
And  my  lips  are  pale  and  earthly 

To  go  bathing  from  this  brink  : 
Since  you  heard  them  speak  the  last  time. 

They  have  faded  from  their  blooms. 
And  the  laughter  of  my  pastime 

Has  learnt  silence  at  the  tombs. 


Ah,  my  friend  !    the  antique  drinkers 

Crowned  the  cup  and  crowned  the  brow. 
Can  I  answer  the  old  thinkers 

In  the  forms  they  thought  of,  now  ? 
Who  will  fetch  from  garden-closes 

Some  new  garlands  while  I  speak. 
That  the  forehead,  crowned  with  roses. 

May  strike  scarlet  down  the  cheek  ?  40 


Do  not  mock  me  !   with  my  mortal 
Suits  no  wreath  again.,  indeed  ; 
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I  am  sad-voiced  as  the  turtle 
Which  Anacreon  used  to  feed 

Yet  as  that  same  bird  demurely 
Wet  her  beak  in  cup  of  his. 

So,  without  a  garland,  surely 
I  may  touch  the  brim  of  this. 


Go,  — let  others  praise  the  Chian  ! 

This  is  soft  as  Muses'  string,  50 

This  is  tawny  as  Rhea's  lion. 

This  is  rapid  as  his  spring. 
Bright  as  Paphia's  eyes  e'er  met  us. 

Light  as  ever  trod  her  feet  ; 
And  the  brown  bees  of  Hymettus 

Make  their  honey  not  so  sweet. 


Very  copious  are  my  praises, 

Though  I  sip  it  like  a  fly  ! 
Ah — but,  sipping,  — times  and  places 

Change  before  me  suddenly  :  60 

As  Ulysses'  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  from  every  part. 
So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 

Stirs  the  Hades  of  mv  heart. 


And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek. 

When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings, 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek  : 
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Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading. 

Swept  the  sheep' s-bell's  tinicHng  noise,  70 

While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading. 
Somewhat  low  for  ai's  and  ot's. 

X. 

Then,  what  golden  hours  were  for  us  ! 

While  we  sat  together  there. 
How  the  white  vests  of  the  chorus 

Seemed  to  wave  up  a  live  air  ! 
How  the  cothurns  trod  majestic 

Down  the  deep  iambic  lines. 
And  the  rolling  anapaestic 

Curled  like  vapour  over  shrines  !  80 


Oh,  our  ^schylus,  the  thunderous. 

How  he  drove  the  bolted  breath 
Through  the  cloud,  to  wedge  it  ponderous 

In  the  gnarled  oak  beneath  ! 
Oh,  our  Sophocles,  the  royal. 

Who  was  born  to  monarch's  place. 
And  who  made  the  whole  world  loyal 

Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace  ! 

XII. 

Our  Euripides,  the  human. 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears,  90 

And  his  touches  of  things  common 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres  ! 
Our  Theocritus,  our  Bion, 

And  our  Pindar's  shining  goals  !  — 
These  were  cup-bearers  undying 

Of  the  wine  that's  meant  for  souls. 
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And  my  Plato,  the  divine  one. 

If  men  know  the  gods  aright 
By  their  motions  as  they  shine  on 

With  a  glorious  trail  of  light  ! 
And  your  noble  Christian  bishops. 

Who  mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek 
Though  the  sponges  on  their  hyssops 

Were  distent  with  wine  —  too  weak. 


Yet,  your  Chrysostom,  you  praised  him 

As  a  liberal  mouth  of  gold  ; 
As  vour  Basil,  you  upraised  him 

To  the  height  of  speakers  old  : 
And  we  both  praised  Heliodorus 

For  his  secret  of  pure  lies,  —  1 10 

Who  forged  first  his  linked  stories 

In  the  heat  of  ladies'  eyes. 


And  we  both  praised  your  Synesius 

For  the  fire  shot  up  his  odes. 
Though  the  Church  was  scarce  propitious 

As  he  whistled  dogs  and  gods. 
And  we  both  praised  Nazianzen 

For  the  fervid  heart  and  speech  : 
Only  I  eschewed  his  glancing 

At  the  lyre  hung  out  of  reach 

XVI. 

Do  you  mind  that  deed  of  At^ 

Which  you  bound  me  to  so  fast,  — 
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Reading  "  De  Virginitatc," 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  ? 
How  I  said  at  ending,  solemn 

As  I  turned  and  looked  at  you. 
That  Saint  Simeon  on  the  column 

Had  had  somewhat  less  to  do  ? 


For  we  sometimes  gently  wrangled. 

Very  gently,  be  it  said. 
Since  our  thoughts  were  disentangled 

By  no  breaking  of  the  thread  ! 
And  I  charged  you  with  extortions 

On  the  nobler  fames  of  old  — 
Ay,  and  sometimes  thought  your  Forsons 

Stained  the  purple  they  would  fold. 


For  the  rest  —  a  mystic  moaning 

Kept  Cassandra  at  the  gate. 
With  wild  eyes  the  vision  shone  in. 

And  wide  nostrils  scenting  fate.  140 

And  Prometheus,  bound  in  passion 

By  brute  Force  to  the  blind  stone. 
Showed  us  looks  of  invocation 

Turned  to  ocean  and  the  sun. 


And  Medea  we  saw  burning 
At  her  nature's  planted  stake  : 

And  proud  CEdipus  fate-scorning 
While  the  cloud  came  on  to  break 
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While  the  cloud  came  on  slow,  slower. 

Till  he  stood  discrowned,  resigned  !  i  50 

But  the  reader's  v^oice  dropped  lower 
When  the  poet  called  him  blind. 

XX. 

Ah,  my  gossip  !   you  were  older. 

And  more  learned,  and  a  man  ! 
Yet   that  shadow,  the  en  folder 

Of  your  quiet  eyelids,  ran 
Both  our  spirits  to  one  level  ; 

And  I  turned  from  hill  and  lea 
And  the  summer-sun's  green  revel. 

To  your  eves  that  could  not  see.  160 


Now  Christ  bless  you  with   the  one  light 

Which  goes  shining  night  and  day  ! 
May  the  flowers  which  grow  in  sunlight 

Shed  their  fragrance  in  your  way  ! 
Is  it  not  right  to  remember 

All  your  kindness,  friend  of  mine. 
When  we  two  sat  in  the  chamber. 

And  the  poets  poured  us  wine  ? 


So,  to  come  back  to  the  drinking 

Of  this  Cyprus,  —  it  is  well,  1 70 

But  those  memories,  to  my  thinking. 

Make  a  better  oenomel  ; 
And  whoever  be  the  speaker. 

None  can  murmur  with  a  sigh 
That,  in  drinking  from  that  beaker, 

I  am  sipping  like  a  fly. 
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THE    ROMANCE    OF   THE    SWAN'S 
NEST. 

*'  So  the  dreams  depart, 
So  the  fading  phantoms  flee, 
And  the  sharp  reality 
Now  must  act  its  part." 
—  Westwood's  Beads  from  a  Rosary. 


Little  Ellie  sits  alone 

'Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow. 
By  a  stream-side  on  the  grass. 
And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow 
On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 


She  has  thrown  her  boimet  by. 

And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 
In  the  shallow  water's  flow  : 
Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 

In  her  hands,  all  sleek  and  dripping. 
While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 


Little  Ellie  sits  alone. 

And  the  smile  she  softly  uses 
Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech. 
While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done. 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooses 
For  her  future  within  reach. 
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Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 

Chooses  —  "I  will  have  a  lover 
Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds  : 
He  shall  love  me  without  guile. 
And  to  him  I  will  discover 

The  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 


'*  And  the  steed  shall  be  red-roan. 
And  the  lover  shall  be  noble. 

With  an  eye  that  takes  the  breath  : 
And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble. 

As  his  sv/ord  strikes  men  to  death.  30 


♦'  And  the  steed  it  shall  be  shod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure. 

And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind  ; 
And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 

Shall  flash  onward  and  keep  measure. 
Till  the  shepherds  look  behind. 


♦'  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  glory  that  he  rides  in. 
When  he  gazes  in  my  face  : 
He  will  say,  *  O  Love,  thine  eyes  40 

Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in. 
And  I  kneel  here  for  thy  grace  !  ' 
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"  Then,  ay,  then  he  shall  kneel  low. 
With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him 
Which  shall  seem  to  understand. 
Till  I  answer,  '  Rise  and  go  ! 

For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.' 


"Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 

I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble  50 

With  a  yes  I  must  not  say, 
Nathless  maiden-brave,  'Farewell,' 
I  will  utter,  and  dissemble  — 

'  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day  !  ' 


"  Then  he'll  ride  among  the  hills 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river. 
There  to  put  away  all  wrong  ; 
To  make  straight  distorted  wills. 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along.  60 


"Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain 
And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet  — 
<  Lo,  my  master  sends  this  gage. 
Lady,  for  thy  pity's  counting  ! 
What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it  ?  ' 
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"  And  the  first  time  1  will  send 
A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon. 
And  the  second  time,  a  glove  ; 
But  the  third  time  —  I  may  bend 

From  my  pride,  and  answer  —  '  Pardon 
If  he  comes  to  take  my  love. ' 


'■'  Then  the  young  foot-page  will  run. 
Then  mv  lover  will  ride  faster. 
Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee  : 
*  I  am  a  duke's  eldest  son. 

Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master. 
But,  O  Love,  I  love  but  thee  !  ' 


"  He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 

Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lover  80 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his   deeds  ; 
And  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  amor^^  the  reeds." 


Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gailv, 
■   Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe. 
And  went  homeward,  round  a  mile. 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily. 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two.         90 
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Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse. 
Winding  up  the  stream,  light-hearted. 
Where  the  osier  pathway  leads. 
Past  the  boughs  she  stoops  —  and  stops. 
Lo,  the  wild  swan  had  deserted. 
And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds  ! 


Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow. 
If  she  found  the  lover  ever. 

With  his  red-roan  steed  ot  steeds. 
Sooth  I  know  not  ;   but  I  know 

She  could  never  show  him  —  never. 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  ! 


LESSONS    FROM    THE    GORSE. 

"To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart.''  — Lcnvell. 


Mountain  gorses,  ever  golden. 
Cankered  not  the  whole  year  long  ! 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  strong. 
Howsoever  pricked  and  holden 
Like  your  thorny  blooms,  and  so 
Trodden  on  by  rain  and  snow. 
Up    the    hill-side  of  this   life,    as    bleak  as   where  ye 
grow  ? 
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Mountain  blossoms,  shining  blossoms. 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  glad 
When  no  summer  can  be  had. 
Blooming  in  our  inward  bosoms  ? 
Ye,  whom  God  preserveth  still. 
Set  as  lights  upon  a  hill. 
Tokens  to  the  wintry  earth  that  Beauty  liveth  still  ! 


Mountain  gorses,  do  ye  teach  us 
From  that  academic  chair 
Canopied  with  azure  air. 
That  the  wisest  word  man  reaches 
Is  the  humblest  he  can  speak  ? 
Ye,  who  live  on  mountain  peak,  20 

Yet    live    low    along    the   ground,    beside  the   grasses 
meek  ! 


Mountain  gorses,  since  Linnaeus 
Knelt  beside  you  on  the  sod. 
For  your  beauty  thanking  God,  — 
For  your  teaching,  ye  should  see  us 
Bowing  in  prostration  new  ! 
Whence  arisen,  —  if  one  or  two 
Drops    be  on    our  cheeks  —  O  world,   they   are    not 
tears  but  dew. 
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THE   DEAD    PAN. 

Excited  by  Schiller's  "  Gcitter  Griechenlands,"  and 
partly  founded  on  a  well-known  tradition  mentioned  in  a 
treatise  of  Plutarch  ("  De  Oraculorum  Defectu  "),  accord- 
ing to  whicli,  at  the  hour  of  the  Saviour's  agony,  a  cry  of 
"Great  Pan  is  dead!"  swept  across  the  waves  in  the 
hearing  of  certain  mariners,  —  and  the  oracles  ceased. 

It  is  in  all  veneration  to  the  memory  of  the  deathless 
Schiller  that  I  oppose  a  doctrine  still  more  dishonouring  to 
poetry  than  to  Christianity. 

As  Mr.  Kenyon's  graceful  and  harmonious  paraphrase 
of  the  German  poem  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  turn- 
ing of  my  thoughts  in  this  direction,  I  take  advantage 
of  the  pretence  to  indulge  my  feelings  (which  overflow 
on  other  grounds)  by  inscribing  my  lyric  to  that  dear 
friend  and  relative,  with  the  earnestness  of  appreciating 
esteem  as  well  as  of  affectionate  gratitude.  —  1 844. 

I. 
Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 
Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence  ? 
Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide  ?     In  floating  islands. 
With  a  wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore  .? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

II. 

In  what  revels  are  ye  sunken 

In  old  Ethiopia  .? 

Have  the  Pygmies  made  you  drunken,  i  o 

Bathing  in  mandragora 

Your  divine  pale  lips  that  shiver 

Like  the  lotus  in  the  river  } 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
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III. 


Do  ye  sit  there  still  in  slumber, 
In  gigantic  Alpine  rows  ? 
The  black  poppies  out  of  number 
Nodding,  dripping  from  your  brows 
To  the  red  lees  of  your  wine. 
And  so  kept  alive  and  fine  ? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


IV. 

Or  lie  crushed  your  stagnant  corses 
Where  the  silver  spheres  roll  on. 
Stung  to  life  by  centric  forces 
Thrown  like  rays  out  from  the  sun  ?  — 
While  the  smoke  of  your  old  altars 
Is  the  shroud  that  round  you  welters  ? 
Great  Pan  is  dead. 


'<  Gods  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas  " 

Said  the  old  Hellenic  tongue,  —  30 

Said  the  hero-oaths,  as  well  as 

Poets'  songs  the  sweetest  sung  : 

Have  ye  grown  deaf  in  a  day  ? 

Can  ye  speak  not  yea  or  nay. 

Since  Pan  is  dead  ? 


Do  ye  leave  your  rivers  flowing 

All  alone,  O  Naiades, 

While  your  drenched  locks  dry  slow  in 

This  cold  feeble  sun  and  breeze  ? 
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Not  a  word  the  Naiads  say,  4° 

Though  the  rivers  run  for  aye  ; 

For  Pan  is  dead. 


vn. 

From  the  gloaming  of  the  oak-wood, 
O  ye  Dryads,  could  ye  flee  ? 
At  the  rushing  thunderstroke,  would 
No  sob  tremble  through  the  tree  ? 
Not  a  word  the  Dryads  say. 
Though  the  forests  wave  for  aye  ; 

For  Pan  is  dead. 


Have  ye  left  the  mountain  places,  5° 

Oreads  wild,  for  other  tryst  ? 

Shall  we  see  no  sudden  faces 

Strike  a  glory  through  the  mist  ? 

Not  a  sound  the  silence  thrills 

Of  the  everlasting  hills  : 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


O  twelve  gods  of  Plato's  vision. 

Crowned  to  starry  wanderings. 

With  your  chariots  in  procession 

And  your  silver  clash  of  wings  !  6o 

Very  pale  ye  seem  to  rise. 

Ghosts  of  Grecian  deities. 

Now  Pan  is  dead  ! 
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Jove,  that  right  hand  is  unloaded 
Whence  the  thunder  did  prevail. 
While  in  idiocy  of  godhead 
Thou  art  staring  the  stars  pale  ! 
And  thine  eagle,  blind  and  old. 
Roughs  his  feathers  in  the  cold. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead.  70 


Where,  O  Juno,  is  the  glory 
Of  thy  regal  look  and  tread  ? 
Will  they  lay,  for  evermore,  thee 
On  thy  dim,  strait,  golden  bed  } 
Will  thy  queendom  all  lie  hid 
Meekly  under  either  lid  ? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Ha,  Apollo  !   floats  his  golden 

Hair  all  mist-like  where  he  stands. 

While  the  Muses  hang  enfolding  80 

Knee  and  foot  with  faint  wild  hands  ? 

'Neath  the  clanging  of  thy  bow, 

Niobe  looked  lost  as  thou  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Shall  the  casque  with  its  brown  iron 
Pallas'  broad  blue  eyes  eclipse. 
And  no  hero  take  inspiring 
From  the  god-Greek  of  her  lips  ? 
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*Neath  her  olive  dost  thou  sit. 
Mars  the  mighty,  cursing  it  ?  90 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Bacchus,  Bacchus  !   on  the  panther 

He  swoons,  bound  with  his  own  vines  ; 

And  his  Mzenads  slowly  saunter. 

Head  aside,  among  the  pines. 

While  they  murmur  dreamingly 

♦*  Evohe  !  —  ah  —  evohe  !  — 

Ah,  Pan  is  dead  !  " 


Neptune  lies  beside  the  trident. 
Dull  and  senseless  as  a  stone  ; 
And  old  Pluto  deaf  and  silent 
Is  cast  out  into  the  sun  : 
Ceres  smileth  stern  thereat, 
"  We  all  now  are  desolate  — 

Now  Pan  is  dead." 


Aphrodite  !   dead  and  driven 

As  thy  native  foam  thou  art  ; 

With  the  cestus  long  done  heaving 

On  the  white  calm  of  thine  heart  ! 

At  Adonis!  at  that  shriek  1 10 

Not  a  tear  runs  down  her  cheek  — 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
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And  the  Loves,  we  used  to  know  from 
One  another,  huddled  lie, 
Frore  as  taken  in  a  snow-storm, 
Close  beside  her  tenderly  ; 
As  if  each  had  weakly  tried 
Once  to  kiss  her  as  he  died. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


What,  and  Hermes  ?     Time  enthralleth 
All  thy  cunning,  Hermes,  thus. 
And  the  ivy  blindly  crawleth 
Round  thy  brave  caduceus  ? 
Hast  thou  no  new  message  for  us. 
Full  of  thunder  and  Jove-glories  ? 

Nav,  Pan  is  dead. 


Crowned  Cybele's  great  turret 

Rocks  and  crumbles  on  her  head  ; 

Roar  the  lions  of  her  chariot 

Toward  the  wilderness,  unfed:  130 

Scornful  children  are  not  mute,  — 

**  Mother,  mother,  walk  afoot. 

Since  Pan  is  dead  !  " 


In  the  fiery -hearted  centre 
Of  the  solemn  universe. 
Ancient  Vesta,  —  who  could  enter 
To  consume  thee  with  this  curse  ? 
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Drop  thy  grev  chin  on  thy  knee, 
O  thou  palsied  Mystery  ! 

For  Pan  is  dead.  140 


Gods,  we  vainly  do  adjure  you,  — 
Ye  return  nor  voice  nor  sign  ! 
Not  a  votary  could  secure  you 
Even  a  grave  for  your  Divine  : 
Not  a  grave,  to  show  thereby 
Here  these  grey  old  gods  do  He. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Even  that  Greece  who  took  your  wages 
Calls  the  obolus  outworn  ; 

And  the  hoarse,  deep-throated  ages  i  50 

Laugh  your  godships  unto  scorn  : 
And  the  poets  do  disclaim  you. 
Or  grow  colder  if  they  name  you  — 
And  Pan  is  dead. 


Gods  bereaved^  gods  belated. 
With  your  purples  rent  asunder  . 
Gods  discrowned  and  desecrated. 
Disinherited  of  thunder  ! 
Now,  the  goats  may  climb  and  crop 
The  soft  grass  on  Ida's  top —  160 

Now  Pan  is  dead. 
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Calm,  of  old,  the  bark  went  onward. 
When  a  cry  more  loud  than  wind 
Rose  up,  deepened,  and  swept  sunward 
From  the  piled  Dark  behind  ; 
And  the  sun  shrank  and  grew  pale. 
Breathed  against  by  the  great  wail  — 

«'  Pan,  Pan  is  dead." 


And  the  rowers  from  the  benches 

Fell,  each  shuddering  on  his  face,  170 

While  departing  Influences 

Struck  a  cold  back  through  the  place  ; 

And  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

Reeled  along  the  passive  deep  — 

"  Pan,  Pan  is  dead." 


And  that  dismal  cry  rose  slowly 
And  sank  slowly  through  the  air. 
Full  of  spirit's  melancholy 
And  eternity's  despair  ! 

And  thev  heard  the  words  it  said  —  1 80 

Pan  is  dead  —  Great  Pan  is  dead  — 
Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 

XXVII. 

'Twas  the  hour  when  One  in  Sion 
Hung  for  love's  sake  on  a  cross  ; 
When  His  brow  was  chill  with  dying 
And  His  soul  was  faint  with  loss  ; 
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When  His  priestly  blood  dropped  downward 
And  His  kingly  eyes  looked  throneward  — 
Then,  Pan  was  dead. 


By  the  love.  He  stood  alone  in,  190 

His  sole  Godhead  rose  complete. 

And  the  false  gods  fell  down  moaning 

Each  from  off  his  golden  seat  ; 

All  the  false  gods  with  a  cry 

Rendered  up  their  deity  - — ■ 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 


Wailing  wide  across  the  islands. 
They  rent,  vest-like,  their  Divine  ; 
And  a  darkness  and  a  silence 
Quenched  the  light  of  every  shrine  ; 
And  Dodona's  oak  swang  lonely 
Henceforth,  to  the  tempest  only  : 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 


Pythia  staggered,  feeling  o'er  her 

Her  lost  god's  forsaking  look  ; 

Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror 

And  her  crispy  fillets  shook 

And  her  lips  gasped,  through   their  foam. 

For  a  word  that  did  not  come. 

Pan,  Pan  was  dead. 
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O  ye  vain  false  gods  of  Hellas, 
Ye  are  silent  evermore  ! 
And  I  dash  down  this  old  chalice 
Whence  libations  ran  of  yore. 
See,  the  wine  crawls  in  the  dust 
Wormlike  — as  your  glories  must. 

Since  Pan  is  dead. 


Get  to  dust,  as  common  mortals. 

By  a  common  doom  and  track  ! 

Let  no  Schiller  from  the  portals  220 

Of  that  Hades  call  you  back. 

Or  instruct  us  to  weep  all 

At  your  antique  funeral. 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


By  your  beauty,  which  confesses 
Some  chief  Beauty  conquering  you,  — 
By  our  grand  heroic  guesses 
Through  your  falsehood  at  the  True,  — 
We  will  weep  7iot !  earth  shall  roll 
Heir  to  each  god's  aureole —  230 

And  Pan  is  dead. 


Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth. 
And  those  debonair  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
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Phoebus'  chariot-course  is  run  : 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 


Christ  hath  sent  us  down  the  angels ; 

And  the  whole  earth  and  the  skies  240 

Are  illumed  by  altar-candles 

Lit  for  blessed  mysteries  ; 

And  a  priest's  hand  through  creation 

Waveth  calm  and  consecration  : 

And  Pan  is  dead. 


Truth  is  fair  :   should   we  forgo  it  ? 
Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong  ? 
God  Himself  is  the  best  Poet, 
And  the  Real  is  His  song. 
Sing  His  truth  out  fair  and  full. 
And  secure  His  beautiful  ! 

Let  Pan  be  dead  ! 


Truth  is  large  :   our  aspiration 
Scarce  embraces  half  we  be. 
Shame,  to  stand  in  His  creation 
And  doubt  truth's  sufficiency  !  — 
To  think  God's  song  unexcelling 
The  poor  tales  of  our  own  telling  — 

When   Pan  is  dead  ! 
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What  is  true  and  and  just  and  honest,  260 

What  is  lovely,  what  is  pure. 

All  of  praise  that  hath  admonisht. 

All  of  virtue,  —  shall  endure  ; 

These  are  themes  for  poets'  uses. 

Stirring  nobler  than  the  Muses, 

Ere  Pan  was  dead. 


O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing. 

Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole  ! 

Look  up  Godward  ;   speak  the  truth  in 

Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul  :  270 

Hold,  in  high  poetic  dutv. 

Truest  Truth  the  fairest  Beautv  ! 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead. 
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1850. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  edition,  including  my  earlier  and  later  writings,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  render  as  little  unworthy  as  possible 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  public.  Several  poems  I  would 
willingly  have  withdrawn,  it  it  were  not  almost  impossible 
to  extricate  what  has  been  once  caught  and  involved  in  the 
machinery  of  the  press.  The  alternative  is  a  request  to 
the  generous  reader  that  he  may  use  the  weakness  of  those 
earlier  verses,  which  no  subsequent  revision  has  succeeded 
in  strengthening,  less  as  a  reproach  to  the  writer,  than  as 
a  means  ot  marking  some  progress  in  her  other  attempts. 
One  early  failure,  a  translation  of  the  Prometheus  of 
./Eschylus,  v/hich,  though  happily  free  of  the  current  of 
publication,  may  be  remembered  against  me  by  a  few 
of  my  personal  friends,  I  have  replaced  by  an  entirely  new 
version,  made  for  them  and  my  conscience,  in  expiation 
of  a  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the  sincerest  application  of  my 
mature  mind.  This  collection  includes,  also,  various 
poems  hitherto  unprinted,  which  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
present  opportunity  of  throwing  behind  me,  so  as  to  leave 
clear  the  path  before,  towards  better  aims  and  ends  .  .  . 
may  I  hope  ?    .    .     .    than  any  which  are  attained  here. 

Florence,  January,  1850. 
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THE     RUNAWAY    SLAVE     AT     PILGRIM'S 
POINT. 

I. 
I  STAND  on  the  mark  beside  the  shore 

Of  the  first  white  pilgrim's  bended  knee, 
Where  exile  turned  to  ancestor. 

And  God  was  thanked  for  liberty. 
I  have  run  through  the  night,  my  skin  is  as  dark, 
I  bend  my  knee  down  on  this  mark  : 

I  look  on  the  skv  and  the  sea. 


O  pilgrim-souls,  I  speak  to  you  ! 

I  see  you  come  proud  and  slow 
From  the  land  of  the  spirits  pale  as  dew 

And  round  me  and  round  me  ye  go. 
O  pilgrims,  I  have  gasped  and  run 
All  night  long  from  the  whips  of  one 

Who  in  vour  names  works  sin  and  woe  ! 


And  thus  I  thought  that  I  would  come 
And  kneel  here  where  ye  knelt  before. 

And  feel  your  souls  around  me  hum 
In  undertone  to  the  ocean's  roar ; 

And  lift  my  black  face,  mv  black  hand. 

Here,  in  your  names,  to  curse  this  land 
Ye  blessed  in  freedom's,  evermore. 

IV. 

I  am  black,  I  am  black. 

And  vet  God  made  me,  thev  say  : 
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But  if  He  did  so,  smiling  back 

He  must  have  cast  His  work  away 
Under  the  feet  of  His  white  creatures. 
With  a  look  of  scorn,  that  the  dusky  features 

Might  be  trodden  again  to  clay. 


And  yet  He  has  made  dark  tilings 

To  be  glad  and  merry  as  light :  30 

There's  a  Httle  dark  bird  sits  and  sings. 

There's  a  dark  stream  ripples  out  of  sight. 
And  the  dark  frogs  chant  in  the  safe  morass. 
And  the  sweetest  stars  are  made  to  pass 

O'er  the  face  of  the  darkest  night. 


But  we  who  are  dark,  we  are  dark  ! 

Ah  God,  we  have  no  stars  ! 
About  our  souls  in  care  and  cark    v v'''  y^r'y ^ 

Our  blackness  shuts  like  prison-bars : 
The  poor  souls  crouch  so  far  behind  40 

That  never  a  comfort  can  they  find 

By  reaching  through  the  prison-bars. 


Indeed  we  live  beneath  the  sky. 

That  great  smooth  Hand  of  God  stretched  out 
On  all  His  children  fatherly. 

To  save  them  from  the  dread  and  doubt 
Which  would  be  if,  from  this  low  place, 
All  opened  straight  up  to  His  face 

Into  the  grand  eternity. 
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And  still  God's  sunshine  and  His  frost,  50 

They  make  us  hot,  they  make  us  cold. 

As  if  we  were  not  black  and  lost ; 

And  the  beasts  and  birds,  in  wood  and  fold. 

Do  fear  and  take  us  for  very  men  : 

Could  the  whip-poor-will  or  the  cat  of  the  glen 
Look  into  my  eyes  and  be  bold  ? 


I  am  black,  I  am  black  ! 

But,  once,  I  laughed  in  girlish  glee, 
For  one  of  my  colour  stood  in  the  track 

Where  the  drivers  drove,  and  looked  at  me,  60 

And  tender  and  full  was  the  look  he  gave  — 
Could  a  slave  look  so  at  another  slave  ?  — 

I  look  at  the  sky  and  the  sea. 


And  from  that  hour  our  spirits  grew 

As  free  as  if  unsold,  unbought  : 
Oh,  strong  enough,  since  we  were  two. 

To  conquer  the  world,  we  thought. 
The  drivers  drove  us  day  by  day  ; 
We  did  not  mind,  we  went  one  way. 

And  no  better  a  freedom  sought.  7° 


In  the  sunny  ground  between  the  canes. 
He  said  "  I  love  you  "  as  he  passed  ; 

When  the  shingle-roof  rang  sharp  with  the  rains, 
I  heard  how  he  vowed  it  fast : 
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While  others  shook  he  smiled  in  the  hut. 

As  he  carved  me  a  bowl  o'  the  cocoa-nut 

Through  the  roar  of  the  hurricanes. 


I  sang  his  name  instead  ot  a  song. 

Over  and  over  I  sang  his  name. 
Upward  and  downward  J  drew  it  along  80 

My  various  notes,  — the  same,  the  same  ! 
I  sang  it  low,  that  the  slave-girls  near 
Might  never  guess,  from  aught  they  could  hear, 

It  was  only  a  name  —  a  name. 


I  look  on  the  sky  and  the  sea. 

We  were  two  to  love,  and  two  to  pray  : 
Yes,  two,  O  God,  who  cried  to  Thee, 

Though  nothing  didst  Thou  say  ! 
Coldly  Thou  sat'st  behind  the  sun  : 
And  now  I  cry  who  am  but  one,  90 

Thou  wilt  not  speak  to-day. 


We  were  black,  we  were  black. 

We  had  no  claim  to  love  and  bliss. 
What  marvel  it  each  went  to  wrack  ? 

They  wrung  my  cold  hands  out  ot  his 
They  dragged  him  —  where  ?     I  crawled  to  touch 
His  blood's  mark  in  the  dust      .      .      .      not  much. 

Ye  pilgrim-souls,  though  plain  as  this  ! 
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Wrong,  followed  by  a  deeper  wrong  ! 

Mere  grief's  too  good  for  such  as  I  : 
So  the  white  men  brought  the  shame  ere  long 

To  strangle  the  sob  of  my  agony. 
They  would  not  leave  me  for  my  dull 
Wet  eyes  !  —  it  was  too  merciful 

To  let  me  weep  pure  tears  and  die. 


I  am  black,  I  am  black  ! 

I  wore  a  child  upon  my  breast. 
An  amulet  that  hung  too  slack. 

And,  in  my  unrest,  could  not  rest : 
Thus  we  went  moaning,  child  and  mother. 
One  to  another,  one  to  another. 

Until  all  ended  for  the  best. 


For  hark  !      I  will  tell  you  low,  low, 

I  am  black,  you  see,  — 
And  the  babe  who  lay  on  my  bosom  so. 

Was  far  too  white,  too  white  for  me  ; 
As  white  as  the  ladies  who  scorned  to  pray 
Beside  me  at  church  but  yesterday. 

Though  my  tears  had  washed  a  place  for  my  knee. 


My  own,  own  child  !  I  could  not  bear 
To  look  in  his  face,  it  was  so  white  ; 

I  covered  him  up  with  a  kerchief  there, 
I  covered  his  face  in  close  and  tight  : 
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And  he  moaned  and  struggled,  as  well  might  be. 
For  the  white  child  wanted  his  liberty  — 
Ha,  ha  !   he  wanted  the  master-right. 


He  moaned  and  beat  with  his  head  and  feet. 

His  little  feet  that  never  grew  ; 
He  struck  them  out,  as  it  was  meet. 

Against  my  heart  to  break  it  through  :  130 

I  might  have  sung  and  made  him  mild. 
But  I  dared  not  sing  to  the  white-faced  child 

The  only  song  I  knew. 


I  pulled  the  kerchief  very  close  : 

He  could  not  see  the  sun,  I  swear. 
More,  then,  alive,  than  now  he  does 

From  between  the  roots  of  the  mango   .    .    .   where  ? 
I  know  where.      Close  !     A  child  and  mother 
(^  Do  wrong  to  look  at  one  another 

When  one  is  black  and  one  is  fair.  140 


Why,  in  that  single  glance  I  had 

Of  my  child's  face,     ...    I  tell  you  all, 
I  saw  a  look  that  made  me  mad  ! 

The  master'' s  look,  that  used  to  fall 
On  my  soul  like  his  lash    ...    or  worse  ! 
And  so,  to  save  it  from  my  curse, 

I  twisted  it  round  in  mv  shawl. 
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XXII. 


And  he  moaned  and  trembled  from  foot  to  head. 

He  shivered  from  head  to  foot  ; 
Till  after  a  time,  he  lay  instead  150 

Too  suddenly  still  and  mute. 
I  felt,  beside,  a  stiffening  cold  : 
I  dared  to  hft  up  just  a  fold. 

As  in  lifting  a  leaf  of  the  mango-fruit. 


But  my  fruit     .     .     .     ha,  ha  !  —  there,  had  been 

(I  laugh  to  think  on't  at  this  hour  !) 
Your  fine  white  angels  (who  have  seen 

Nearest  the  secret  of  God's  power) 
And  plucked  my  fruit  to  make  them  wine, 
And  sucked  the  soul  of  that  child  of  mine  160 

As  the  humming-bird  sucks  the  soul  of  the  flower. 


Ha,  ha,  the  trick  of  the  angels  white  ! 

They  freed  the  white  child's  spirit  so. 
I  said  not  a  word,  but  day  and  night 

I  carried  the  body  to  and  fro. 
And  it  lay  on  my  heart  like  a  stone,  as  chill. 
—  The  sun  may  shine  out  as  much  as  he  will  : 

I  am  cold,  though  it  happened  a  month  ago. 

XXV. 

From  the  white  man's  house,  and  the  black  man's  hut, 
I  carried  the  little  body  on  ;  170 

The  forest's  arms  did  round  us  shut. 
And  silence  through  the  trees  did  run  : 
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They  asked  no  question  as  I  went, 
They  stood  too  high  for  astonishment. 
They  could  see  God  sit  on  His  throne. 


XXVI, 

My  little  body,  kerchiefed  fast, 

I  bore  it  on  through  the  forest,  on  ; 
And  when  I  felt  it  was  tired  at  last, 

I  scooped  a  hole  beneath  the  moon  : 
Through  the  forest-tops  the  angels  far,  1 80 

With  a  white  sharp  finger  from  every  star. 

Did  point  and  mock  at  what  was  done. 


Yet  when  it  was  all  done  aright,  — 

Earth,  'twixt  me  and  my  baby,  strewed,  — 

All,  changed  to  black  earth,  —  nothing  white,  — 
A  dark  child  in  the  dark  !  —  ensued 

Some  comfort,  and  my  heart  grew  young  ; 

I  sate  down  smiling  there  and  sung 
The  song  I  learnt  in  my  maidenhood. 


And  thus  we  two  were  reconciled,  190 

The  white  child  and  black  mother,  thus  ; 

For  as  I  sang  it  soft  and  wild. 
The  same  song,  more  melodious. 

Rose  from  the  grave  whereon  I  sate  : 

It  was  the  dead  child  singing  that. 
To  join  the  souls  of  both  of  us. 
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I  look  on  the  sea  and  the  sky. 

Wheie  the  pilgrims'  ships  first  anchored  lay 
The  free  sun  rideth  gloriously. 

But  the  pilgrim-ghosts  have  slid  away  200 

Through  the  earliest  streaks  of  the  morn  : 
My  face  is  black,  but  it  glares  with  a  scorn 

Which  they  dare  not  meet  by  day. 


Ha  !  —  in  their  stead,  their  hunter  sons  ! 

Ha,  ha  !  they  are  on  me  —  they  hunt  in  a  ring  ! 
Keep  off !      I  brave  you  all  at  once, 

I  throw  off  your  eyes  like  snakes  that  sting  ! 
You  have  killed  the  black  eagle  at  nest,  I  think  : 
Did  you  ever  stand  still  in  your  triumph,  and  shrink 

From  the  stroke  of  her  wounded  wing  ?  210 


(Man,  drop  that  stone  you  dared  to  lift  !  — ) 
I  wish  you  who  stand  there  five  abreast. 

Each,  for  his  own  wife's  joy  and  gift, 

A  little  corpse  as^safely  at  rest  ">  o^^^c    fvj^yK 

As  mine  in  the  mangoes  !      Yes,  but  she 

May  keep  live  babies  on  her  knee. 
And  sing  the  song  she  likes  the  best. 

XXXII. 

I  am  not  mad  :  I  am  black. 

I  see  you  staring  in  my  face  — 
I  know  you  staring,  shrinking  back,  220 

Ye  are  born  of  the  Washington-race, 
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And  this  land  is  the  free  America, 
And  this  mark  on  my  wrist  —  (I  prove  what  I  say) 
Ropes  tied  me  up  here  to  the  flogging-place. 


You  think  I  shrieked  then  r      Not  a  sound  ! 

I  hung,  as  a  gourd  hangs  in  the  sun  ; 
I  only  cursed  them  all  around 

As  softly  as  I  might  have  done 
My  very  own  child  :   from  these  sands 
Up  to  the  mountains,  lift  your  hands,  230 

O  slaves,  and  end  what  I  begun  ! 


Whips,  curses  ;  these  must  answer  those  ! 

For  in  this  Union  you  have  set 
Two  kinds  of  men  in  adverse  rows. 

Each  loathing  each  ;  and  all  forget 
The  seven  wounds  in  Christ's  body  fair. 
While  He  sees  gaping  everywhere 

Our  countless  wounds  that  pay  no  debt. 


Our  wounds  are  different.      Your  white  men 

Are,  after  all,  not  gods  indeed,  240 

Nor  able  to  make  Christs  again 

Do  good  with  bleeding.       We  who  bleed 

(Stand  off!)  we  help  not  in  our  loss  ! 

We  are  too  heavy  for  our  cross. 

And  fall  and  crush  you  and  your  seed. 
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1  tall,  1  swoon  !      I  look  at  the  sky. 

The  clouds  are  breaking  on  my  brain  ; 
I  am  floated  along,  as  A'  I  should  die 

Of  liberty's  exquisite  paino 
In  the  name  of  the  white  child  waiting  for  me         25c 
In  the  death-dark  where  we  may  kiss  and  agree. 
White  men,  I  leave  you  all  curse-free 

In  my  broken  heart's  disdain  ! 


HECTOR    IN    THE    GARDEN. 


Nine  years  old  !      The  first  of  any 
Seem  the  happiest  years  that  come  : 
Yet  when  /  was  nine,  I  said 
No  such  word  !      I  thought  instead 

That  the  Greeks  had  used  as  many 
In  besieging  Ilium. 


Nine  green  years  had  scarcely  brought  me 

To  my  childhood's  haunted  spring  ; 

I  had  life,  like  flowers  and  bees. 

In  betwixt  the  country  trees. 
And  the  sun  the  pleasure  taught  me 

Which  he  teacheth  every  thing 
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If  the  rain  fell,  there  was  sorrow  : 
Little  head  leant  on  the  pane. 
Little  finger  drawing  down  it 
The  long  trailing  drops  upon  it. 

And  the  "  Rain,  rain,  come  to-morrow,' 
Said  for  charm  against  the  rain. 


IV. 

Such  a  charm  was  right  Canidian, 

Though  you  meet  it  with  a  jeer  ! 

If  I  said  it  long  enough. 

Then  the  rain  hummed  dimly  off. 
And  the  thrush  with  his  pure  Lydian 

Was  left  only  to  the  ear  ; 


And  the  sun  and  I  together 

Went  a-rushing  out  of  doors  : 

We  our  tender  spirits  drew 

Over  hill  and  dale  in  view. 
Glimmering  hither,  glimmering  thither 

In  the  footsteps  of  the  showers.  30 


Underneath   the  chestnuts  dripping. 
Through  the  grasses  wet  and  fair. 
Straight  I  sought  my  garden-ground 
With  the  laurel  on  the  mound. 

And  the  pear-tree  oversweeping 
A  side-shadow  of  green  air. 
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In  the  garden  lay  supinely 

A  huge  giant  wrought  of  spade  .' 

Arms  and  legs  were  stretched  at  length 

In  a  passive  giant  strength,  —  40 

The  fine  meadow  turf,  cut  finely. 
Round  them  laid  and  interlaid. 


Call  him  Hector,  son  of  Priam  ! 

Such  his  title  and  degree. 

With  my  rake  I  smoothed  his  brow. 

Both  his  cheeks  I  weeded  through. 
But  a  rhymer  such  as  I  am. 

Scarce  can  sing  his  dignity. 


Eyes  of  gentianellas  azure, 

Staring,  winking  at  the  skies  :  50 

Nose  of  gillyflowers  and  box  ; 

Scented  grasses  put  for  locks. 
Which  a  little  breeze  at  pleasure 

Set  a-waving  round  his  eyes  : 


Brazen  helm  of  daffodillies. 

With  a  glitter  toward  the  light  ; 

Purple  violets  for  the  mouth. 

Breathing  perfumes  west  and  south  ; 
And  a  sword  of  flashing  lilies, 

Holden  ready  for  the  fight  :  60 
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And  a  breastplate  made  of  daisies. 

Closely  fitting,  leaf  on  leaf  ; 

Periwinkles  interlaced 

Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist  ; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praises. 

Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief. 


And  who  knows  (I  sometimes  wondered) 

If  the  disembodied  soul 

Of  old  Hector,  once  of  Troy, 

Might  not  take  a  dreary  joy  70 

Here  to  enter  —  if  it  thundered. 

Rolling  up  the  thunder-roll  ? 


Rolling  this  way  from  Troy-ruin, 
In  this  body  rude  and  rife 
Just  to  enter,  and  take  rest 
'Neath  the  daisies  of  the  breath  - 

They,  with  tender  roots,  renewing 
His  heroic  heart  to  life  ? 


Who  could  know  ?      I  sometimes   started 

At  a  motion  or  a  Sound  !  80 

Did  his  mouth  speak  —  naming  Troy 
With  an  o-otototoi  ? 

Did  the  pulse  of  the  Strong-hearted 
Make  the  daisies  tremble  round  ? 
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It  was  hard  to  answer,  often  : 

But  the  birds  sang  in  the  tree. 

But  the  little  birds  sang  bold 

In  the  pear-tree  green  and  old. 
And  my  terror  seemed  to  soften 

Through  the  courage  of  their  glee.  90 


Oh,  the  birds,  the  tree,  the  rudd,y 

And  white  blossoms  cleek  with  rain  ! 

Oh,  my  garden  rich  with  pansies  ! 

Oh,  my  childhood's  bright  romances  ! 
All  revive,  like  Hector's  body. 

And  I  see  them  stir  again. 


And  despite  life's  changes,  chances. 

And  despite  the  deathbell's  toll. 

They  press  on  me  in  full  seemmg 

Help,  some  angel  !   stay  this  dreaming  !       100 
As  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches. 

Sing  God's  patience  through  my  soul  ! 


That  no  dreamer,  no  neglecter 
Of  the  present's  work  unsped, 
I  may  wake  up  and  be  doing. 
Life's  heroic  ends  pursuing. 

Though  my  past  is  dead  as  Hector, 
And  though  Hector  is  twice  dead. 
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SONNETS. 

FLUSH  OR   FAUNUS. 

You  see  this  dog  ;   it  was  but  yesterday 

I  mused  forgetful  ot  his  presence  here. 

Till  thought  on  thought  drew  downward  tear  on  tear  : 

When  from  the  pillow  where  wet-cheeked  I  lay, 

A  head  as  hairy  as  Faunus  thrust  its  way 

Right  sudden  against  my  face,  two  golden-clear 

Great  eyes  astonished  mine,  a  drooping  ear 

Did  flap  me  on  either  cheek  to  dry  the  spray  ! 

I  started  first  as  some  Arcadian 

Amazed  by  goatly  god  in  twilight  grove  :  10 

But  as  the  bearded  vision  closelier  ran 

My  tears  off,  I  knew  Flush,  and  rose  above 

Surprise  and  sadness,  —  thanking  the  true  Pan 

Who  bv  low  creatures  leads  to  heights  of  love. 

FINITE    AND    INFINITE. 

The  wind  sounds  only  in  opposing  straits. 

The  sea,  beside  the  shore  ;   man's  spirit  rends 

Its  quiet  only  up  against  the  ends 

Of  wants  and  oppositions,  loves  and  hates. 

Where,  worked  and  worn  by  passionate  debates. 

And  losing  by  the  loss  it  apprehends. 

The  flesh  rocks  round  and   every  breath  it  sends 

Is  ravelled  to  a  sigh.      All  tortured  states 

Suppose  a  straitened  place.      Jehovah  Lord, 

Make  room  for  rest,  around  me  !  out  of  sight  10 

Now  float  me  of  the  vexing  land  abhorred, 

Till  in  deep  calms  of  space  my  soul  may  right 

Her  nature,  shoot  large  sail  on  lengthening  cord. 

And  rusli  exultant  on  the  Infinite. 
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TWO    SKETCHES. 
H.   B. 


The  shadow  of  her  face  upon  the  wall 

May  take  your  memory  to  the  perfect  Greek, 

But  when  you  front  her,  you  would   call   the  cheek 

Too  full,  sir,  for  your  models,  if  withal 

That  bloom  it  wears  could  leave  you  critical. 

And  that  smile  reaching  toward  the  rosy  streak  ; 

For  one  who  smiles  so  has  no  need  to  speak 

To  lead  your  thoughts  along,  as  steed  to  stall. 

A  smile  that  turns  the  sunny  side  o'  the  heart 

On  all  the  world,  as  if  herself  did  win  10 

By  what  she  lavished  on  an  open  mart  ! 

Let  no  man  call  the  liberal  sweetness,  sin,  — 

For  friends  may  whisper  as  they  stand  apart, 

♦'  Methinks  there's  still  some  warmer  place  within." 


A. 


Her  azure  eyes,  dark  lashes  hold  in  fee  ; 

Her  fair  superfluous  ringlets  without  check 

Drop  after  one  another  down  her  neck. 

As  many  to  each  cheek  as  you  might  see 

Green  leaves  to  a  wild  rose  ;   this  sign  outwardly. 

And  a  like  woman-covering  seems  to  deck 

Her  inner  nature,  for  she  will  not  fleck 

World's  sunshine  with  a  finger.      Sympathy 

Must  call  her  in  Love's  name  !    and  then,  I  know. 

She  rises  up,  and  brightens  as  she  should,  10 
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And  lights  her  smile  for  comfort,  and  is  slow 
In  nothing  of  high-hearted  fortitude. 
To  smell  this  flower,  come  near  it  !   such  can  grow 
In    that    sole    garden    where    Christ's    brow    dropped 
blood. 


MOUNTAINEER    AND    POET. 

The  simple  goatherd  between  Alp  and  sky. 
Seeing  his  shadow,  in  that  awful  tryst, 
Dilated  to  a  giant's  on  the  mist. 
Esteems  not  his  own  stature  larger  by 
The  apparent  image,  but  more  patiently 
Strikes  his  staff  down  beneath  his  clenching  fist. 
While  the  snow-mountains  lift  their  amethyst 
And  sapphire  crowns  of  splendour,  far  and  nigh, 
Into  the  air  around  him.      Learn  from  hence 
Meek  morals,  all  ye  poets  that  pursue 
Your  way  still  onward  up  to  eminence  ! 
Ye  are  not  great  because  creation  drew 
Large  revelations  round  your  earliest  sense. 
Nor  bright  because  God's  glory  shines  for  you. 


THE    POET. 

The  poet  hath  the  child's  sight  in  his  breast 
And  sees  all  7iezv.      What  oftenest  he  has  viewed 
He  views  with  the  first  glory.      Fair  and  good 
Pall  never  on  him,  at  the  fairest,  best. 
But  stand  before  him  holy  and  undressed 
In  week-day  false  conventions,  such  as  would 
Drag  other  men  down  from  the  altitude 
Of  primal  types,  too  early  dispossessed. 
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Why,  God  would  tire  of  all  His  heavens,  as  soon 
As  thou,  O  godlike,  childlike  poet,  didst 
Of  daily  and  nightly  sights  of  sun  and  moon  ! 
And  therefore  hath  He  set  thee  in  the  midst 
Where  men  may  hear  thy  wonder's  ceaseless  tune 
And  praise  His  world  for  ever,  as  thou  bidst. 


HIRAM    POWERS'    -GREEK    SLAVE." 

They  say  Ideal  beaut\'  cannot  enter 

The  house  of  anguish.      On  the  threshold  stands 

An  alien  Image  with  enshackled  hands. 

Called  the  Greek  Slave  !   as  if  the  artist  meant  her 

(That  passionless  perfection  which  he  lent  her. 

Shadowed  not  darkened  where  the  sill  expands) 

To  so  confront  man's  crimes  in  different  lands 

With  man's  ideal  sense.      Pierce  to  the  centre. 

Art's  fiery  finger,  and  break  up  ere  long 

The  serfdom  of  this  world.      Appeal,  fair  stone,        10 

From   God's  pure    heights    of   beauty    against    man's 

wrong  ! 
Catch  up  in  thy  divine  face,  not  alone 
East  griefs  but  west,  and  strike  and  shame  the  strong. 
By  thunders  of  white  silence,  overthrown. 


LIFE. 

Each  creature  holds  an  insular  point  in  space  ; 
Yet  what  man  stirs  a  finger,  breathes  a  sound. 
But  all  the  multitudinous  beings  round 
In  all  the  countless  worlds  with  time  and  place 
For  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  base. 
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Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound. 

Life  answering  life  across  the  vast  profound. 

In  full  antiphony,  by  a  common  grace  ? 

I  think  this  sudden  joyaunce  which  illumes 

A  child's  mouth  sleeping,  unaware  may  run  10 

From  some  soul  newlv  loosened  from  earth's  tombs  : 

I  think  this  passionate  sigh,  which  half-begun 

I  stifle  back,  may  reach  and  stir  the  plumes 

Of  God's  calm  angel  standing  in  the  sun. 

LOVE. 

We  cannot  live,  except  thus  mutually 

We  alternate,  aware  or  unaware. 

The  reflex  act  of  life  :   and  when  we  bear 

Our  virtue  outward  most  impulsively. 

Most  full  of  invocation,  and  to  be 

Most  instantly  compellant,  certes  there 

We  live  most  life,  whoever  breathes  most  air 

And  counts  his  dying  years  by  sun  and  sea. 

But  when  a  soul,  by  choice  and  conscience,  doth 

Throw  out  her  full  force  on  another  soul,  10 

The  conscience  and  the  concentration  both 

Make  mere  life.  Love.      For  Life  in  perfect  whole 

And  aim  consummated,  is  Love  in  sooth. 

As  Nature's  magnet -heat  rounds  pole  with  pole. 

HEAVEN    AND    EARTH. 

"  And  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour." 

God,  who  with  thunders  and  great  voices  kept 
Beneath  Thy  throne,  and  stars  most  silver-paced 
Along  the  inferior  gyres,  and  open-faced 
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Melodious  angels  round,  canst  intercept 

Music  with  music,  —  yet,  at  will,  has  swept 

All  back,  all  back  (said  he  in  Patmos  placed,) 

To  fill  the  heavens  with  silence  of  the  waste 

Which  lasted  half  an  hour  !      Lo,  I  who  have  wept 

All  day  and  night,  beseech  Thee  by  my  tears. 

And  by  that  dread  response  of  curse  and  groan  i  o 

Men  alternate  across  these  hemispheres. 

Vouchsafe  us  such  a  half-hour's  hush  alone. 

In  compensation  for  our  stormy  years  : 

As  heaven  has  paused  from  song,  let  earth  from  moan  ! 

THE    PROSPECT. 

Methinks  we  do  as  fretful  children  do. 

Leaning  their  faces  on  the  window-pane 

To  sigh  the  glass  dim  with  their  own  breath's  stain, 

And  shut  the  sky  and  landscape  from  their  view  : 

And  thus,  alas,  since  God  the  maker  drew 

A  mystic  separation  'twixt  those  twain,  — 

The  life  beyond  us,  and  our  souls  in  pain,  — 

We  miss  the  prospect  which  we  are  called  unto 

Bv  grief  we  are  fools  to  use.      Be  still  and  strong, 

O  man,  my  brother  !    Hold  thy  sobbing  breath,        10 

And  keep  thy  soul's  large  window  pure  from  wrong  ! 

That  so,  as  hfe's  appointment  issueth. 

Thy  vision  may  be  clear  to  watch  along 

The  sunset  consummation-lights  of  death. 

HUGH    STUART    BOYD. 

HIS    BLINDNESS. 

God  would  not  let  the  spheric  lights  accost 

This  God-loved  man,  and  bade  the  earth  stand  ofF 
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With  all  her  beckoning  hills  whose  golden  stuff 
Under  the  feet  of  the  royal  sun  is  crossed. 
Yet  such  things  were  to  him  not  wholly  lost,  — 
Permitted,  with  his  wandering  eyes  light-proot. 
To  catch  fair  visions  rendered  full  enough 
By  many  a  ministrant  accomplished  ghost,  — 
Still  seeing,  to  sounds  of  softly-turned  book-leaves, 
Sappho's  crown-rose,  and  Meleager's  Spring,  lo 

And  Gregory's  starlight  on  Greek-burnished  eves  : 
Till  Serrsuous  and  Unsensuous  seemed  one  thing. 
Viewed     from    one    level, — earth's    reapers    at     the 

sheaves 
Scarce  plainer  than  Heaven's  angels  on  the  wing. 
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HIS     DEATH,      1848. 

Beloved  friend,  who  living  many  years 
With  sightless  eyes  raised  vainly  to  the  sun. 
Didst  learn  to  keep  thy  patient  soul  in  tune 
To  visible  nature's  elemental  cheers  ! 
God  has  not  caught  thee  to  new  hemispheres 
Because  thou  wast  aweary  of  this  one  ;  — 
I  think  thine  angel's  patience  first  was  done. 
And  that  he  spake  out  with  celestial  tears, 
"Is  it  enough,  dear  God  ?   then  lighten  so 
This  soul  that  smiles  in  darkness  !  " 

Steadfast  friend. 
Who  never  didst  my  heart  or  life  misknow. 
Nor  either's  faults  too  keenly  apprehend,  — 
How  can  I  wonder  when  I  see  thee  go 
To  join  the  Dead  found  faithful  to  the  end  ? 
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HUGH    STUART    BOYD. 

LEGACIES. 

Three  gifts  the  Dying  left  me,  —  ^schylus. 

And  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  clock 

Chiming  the  gradual  hours  out  like  a  flock 

Of  stars  whose  motion  is  melodious. 

The  books  were  those  I  used  to  read  from,  thus 

Assisting  my  dear  teacher's  soul  to  unlock 

The  darkness  of  his  eyes  ;  now,  mine  they  mock. 

Blinded  in  turn  by  tears  ;  now,  murmurous 

Sad  echoes  of  my  young  voice,  years  agone 

Intoning  from  these  leaves  the  Grecian  phrase,  10 

Return  and  choke  my  utterance.      Books,  lie  down 

In  silence  on  the  shelf  there,  within  gaze  ; 

And  thou,  clock,  striking  the  hour's  pulses  on. 

Chime  in  the  day  which  ends  these  parting-days  ! 

CONFESSIONS. 

I. 

Face   to   face   in   mv   chamber,   my   silent   chamber,  I 

saw  her  : 
God  and  she  and   I   only,  there   I   sat   down   to  draw 

her 
Soul  through  the   clefts  of  confession  :    '♦  Speak,  I   am 

holding  thee  fast. 
As  the  angel  of  resurrection  shall  do  it  at  the  last  !  " 
"  My  cup  is  blood-red 
With  my  sin,"  she  said, 
**  And  I  pour  it  out  to  the  bitter  lees. 
As  if  the  angels  of  judgment  stood   over  me   strong   at 
the  last. 

Or  as  thou  wert  as  these." 
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When  God  smote  His  hands  together,  and   struck   out 

thy  soul  as  a  spark  10 

Into  the  organised   glory  of  things,  from   deeps  ot   the 

dark,  — 
Say,    didst    thou    shine,    didst    thou    burn,    didst    thou 

honour  the  power  in  the  form, 
As  the  star  does  at  night,  or  the  fire-fly,  or  even   the 
litde  ground-worm  ? 

"  I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"  For  my  seed-light  shed 
Has  smouldered  away  from  His  first  decrees. 
The    cypress    praiseth    the    fire-fly,    the     ground-leaf 
praiseth  the  worm  ; 

I  am  viler  than  these." 


When  God  on  that  sin  had  pity,  and  did   not   trample 

thee  straight 
With  His  wild  rains  beating   and   drenching   thy  light 
found  inadequate  ;  20 

When    He    only    sent    thee    the    north-wind,    a   litde 

searching  and  chill. 
To  quicken  thy  flame  —  didst  thou  kindle  and  flash  to 
the  heights  of  His  will  ? 

"  I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
*'  Unquickened,  unspread. 
My  fire  dropt  down,  and  I  wept  on  my  knees  : 
I  only  said  of  His  winds  of  the  north  as  I  shrank  from 
their  chill. 

What  delight  is  in  these  ?  ' ' 
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When  God  on  that  sin  had  pity,  and  did   not   meet   it 

as  such. 
But  tempered  the  wind  to   thy  uses,  and   softened   the 

world  to  thy  touch. 
At  least  thou  wast  moved   in   thy  soul,  though   unable 
to  prove  it  afar,  ^o 

Thou  couldst  carry  thy  hght  4ike  a  jewel,  not  giving  it 
out  like  a  star  ? 

"I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"  And  not  merited 
The  gift  He  gives,  by  the  grace  He  sees  ! 
The  mine-cave  praiseth  the  jewel,  the  hillside  praiseth 
the  star  ; 

I  am  viler  than  these." 


Then  I  cried  aloud  in  my  passion,  —  Unthankful   and 

impotent  creature. 
To  throw  up  thy  scorn  unto  God  through  the  rents  in 

thy  beggarly  nature  ! 
If  He,  the  all-giving  and  loving,  is  served  so  unduly, 

what  then 
Hast  thou  done  to   the  weak   and   the   false  and    the 
changing,  —  thy  fellows  of  men  ?  40 

"  I  have  loved,''^  she  said, 
(Words  bowing  her  head 
As  the  wind  the  wet  acacia-trees) 
**I   saw    God    sitting    above    me,   but  I   ...    I  sat 
among  men. 

And  I  have  loved  these." 
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Again  with  a  lifted   voice,  like  a  choral   trumpet   that 

takes 
The  lowest  note  of  a  viol  that  trembles,  and  triumph-. 

ing  breaks 
On  the  air  with  it   solemn   and   clear,  —  "Behold  !    I 

have  sinned  not  in  this  ! 
Where   I    loved,    I   have  loved  much   and   well,  —  I 
have  verily  loved  not  amiss. 

Let  the  living,"  she  said,  50 

"  Inquire  of  the  dead. 
In  the  house  of  the  pale-fronted  images.  _        '. 
My  own  true   dead   will  answer  for  me,  that  I  have 
not  loved  amiss 

In  my  love  for  all  these. 


'♦  The  least  touch   of  their  hands  in    the  morning,  I 

keep  it   by   day   and   by   night  ; 
Their  least  step  on   the  stair,  at  the  door,  still   throbs 

through  me,  if  ever  so  light ; 
Their  least  gift,  which  they  left  to  my  childhood,  tar 

ofF  in  the   long-ago  years. 
Is  now  turned   from  a  toy  to  a  relic,  and  seen  through 
the  crystals  of  tears. 

Dig  the  snow,"  she  said, 
"For  my  churchyard  bed,  60 

Yet  I,  as  I  sleep,  shall  not  fear  to  freeze. 
If  one  only  of  these  my  beloveds  shall  love   me  with 
heart-warm  tears. 

As  I  have  loved  these  ! 
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"  If  I  angered  any  among   them,  from  thenceforth  my 

own  life  was  sore  ; 
If  I   fell   by   chance    from   their   presence,  I    clung    to 

their   memory   more  : 
Their  tender  I  often  felt  holy,  their  bitter  I  sometimes 

called  sweet  ; 
And  whenever  their  heart  has  refused  me,  I  fell   down 
straight  at  their  feet. 

I  have  loved,"  she  said,  — 
"  Man  is  weak,  God  is  dread,  69 

Yet  the  weak  man  dies  with  his  spirit  at  ease. 
Having  poured  such  an   unguent  of  love   but   once   on 
the  Saviour's  feet 

As  I  lavished  tor  these." 


Go,  I   cried,    thou   hast   chosen    the    Human,  and   left 

the   Divine  ! 
Then,    at  least,   have    the    Human    shared    with    thee 

their  wild-berry  wine? 
Have   they  loved   back   thy  love,  and   when   strangers 

approached   thee  with  blame. 
Have    they   covered    thy   fault  with   their   kisses,    and 
loved  thee  the  same  ? 

But  she  shrunk  and  said 
"  God,  over  my  head. 
Must  sweep  in  the  wrath  ot  His  judgment-seas. 
If  He  shall   deal  with  me  sinning,  but  only  indeed   the 
same  80 

And  no  gentler  than  these." 
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The  ship  went  on  with  solemn  face  ; 

To  meet  the  darkness  on  the  deep. 

The  solemn  ship  went  onward  : 

I  bowed  down  weary  in  the  place. 

For  parting  tears  and  present  sleep 

Had  weighed  mine  eyelids  downward. 


Thick  sleep  which  shut  all  dreams  from  me. 
And  kept  my  inner  self  apart 
And  quiet  from  emotion. 
Then  brake  away  and  left  me  free,  i  o 

Made  conscious  of  a  human  heart 
Betwixt  the  heaven  and  ocean. 

in. 

The  new  sight,  the  new  wondrous  sight  ! 
The  waters  round  me,  turbulent. 
The  skies  impassive  o'er  me. 
Calm  in  a  moonless,  sunless  light. 
Half  glorified  by  that  intent 
Of  holding  the  day-glory  ! 


Two  pale  thin  clouds  did  stand  upon 
The  meeting  line  of  sea  and  sky. 
With  aspect  still  and  mystic  : 
I  think  they  did  foresee  the  sun. 
And  rested  on  their  prophecy 
In  quietude  majestic. 
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Then  flushed  to  radiance  where  they  stood. 
Like  statues  by  the  open  tomb 
Of  shining  saints  half  risen. 
The  sun  !  —  he  came  up  to  be  viewed. 
And  sky  and  sea  made  mighty  room 

To  inaugurate  the  vision.  30 


I  oft  had  seen  tlie  dawnlight  run 

As  red  wine  through  the  hills,  and  break 
Through  many  a  mist's  inurning  ; 
But,  here,  no  earth  profaned  the  sun  : 
Heaven,  ocean,  did  alone  partake 
The  sacrament  of  morning. 


Away  with  thoughts  fantastical  ! 
I  would  be  humble  to  my  worth. 
Self-guarded  as  self-doubted  : 
Though  here  no  earthly  shadows  fall,  40 

I,  joying,  grieving  without  earth. 
May  desecrate  without  it. 


God's  sabbath  morning  sweeps  the  waves  ; 
I  would  not  praise  the  pageant  high 
Yet  miss  the  dedicature  : 
I,  carried  toward  the  sunless  graves 

By  force  of  natural  things,  —  should  I 
Exult  in  onlv  Nature  ? 
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And  could  I  bear  to  sit  alone 

'Mid  Nature's  fixed  benignities,  50 

While  my  warm  pulse  was  moving  ? 
Too  dark  thou  art,  O  glittering  sun. 
Too  strait  ve  are,  capacious  seas. 
To  satisfy  the  loving  ! 


It  seems  a  better  lot  than  so. 

To  sit  with  friends  beneath  the  beech. 
And  feel  them  dear  and  dearer  ; 
Or  follow  children  as  they  go 

In  pretty  pairs,  with  softened  speech. 

As  the  church-bells  ring  nearer.  60 


XI. 

Love  me,  sweet  friends,  this  sabbath  day  I 
The  sea  sings  round  me  while  ye  roll 
Afar  the  hymn  unaltered. 
And  kneel,  where  once  I  knelt  to  pray. 
And  bless  me  deeper  in  the  soul. 
Because  the  voice  has  faltered. 


XII. 

And  though  this  sabbath  comes  to  me 
Without  the  stoled  minister 
Or  chanting  congregation, 
God's  Spirit  brings  communion.  He  70 

Who  brooded  soft  on  waters  drear. 
Creator  on  creation. 
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Himself,  I  think,  shall  draw  me  higher 

Where  keep  the  saints  with  harp  and  song 
And  endless  sabbath  morning, 
And  on  that  sea  commixed  with  fire 
Oft  drop  their  eyelids,  raised  too  long 
To  the  full  Godhead's  burning. 


THE     MASK. 


I  HAVE  a  smiling  face,  she  said, 
1  have  a  jest  for  all  I  meet, 

I  have  a  garland  for  my  head 
And  all  its  flowers  are  sweet. 

And  so  you  call  me  gay,  she  said. 


Grief  taught  to  me  this  smile,  she  said. 
And  Wrong  did  teach  this  jesting  bold  ; 

These  flowers  were  plucked  from  garden-bed 
While  a  death-chime  was  tolled  : 

And  what  now  will  you  say  r  —  she  said.         10 


Behind  no  prison-grate,  she  said. 

Which  slurs  the  sunshine  half  a  mile. 

Live  captives  so  uncomforted 
As  souls  behind  a  smile. 

God's  pity  let  us  pray,  she  said. 
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IV. 

I  know  my  face  is  bright,  she  said,  — 
Such  brightness  dying  suns  diiFuse  : 

I  bear  upon  my  forehead  shed 
The  sign  of  what  I  lose. 

The  ending  of  my  dav,  she  said.  20 

V. 

If  I  dared  leave  this  smile,  she  said. 
And  take  a  moan  upon  my  mouth. 

And  tie  a  cypress  round  my  head. 
And  let  my  tears  run  smooth. 

It  were  the  happier  way,  she  said. 

VI. 

And  since  that  must  not  be,  she  said, 
I  fain  your  bitter  world  would  leave. 

How  calmly,  calmly  smile  the  Dead, 
Who  do  not,  therefore,  grieve  ! 

The  yea  of  Heaven  is  yea,  she  said.  30 


But  in  your  bitter  world,  she  said, 
Face-joy's  a  cosdy  mask  to  wear  ; 

'Tis  bought  with  pangs  long  nourished. 
And  rounded  to  despair  : 

Grief's  earnest  makes  life's  play,  she  said. 


Ye  weep  for  those  who  weep  ?  she  said  — 
Ah  fools  !   I  bid  you  pass  them  by. 

Go,  weep  for  those  whose  hearts  have  bled 
What  time  their  eyes  were  dry. 

Whom  sadder  can  I  say  ?   she  said.  40 
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CALLS    ON    THE    HEART. 
I. 
Free  Heart,  that  singest  to-day 
Like  a  bird  on  the  first  green  spray. 
Wilt  thou  go  forth  to  the  world 
Where  the  hawk  hath  his  wing  unfurled 

To  follow,  perhaps,  thy  way  ? 
Where  the  tamer  thine  own  will  bind. 
And,  to  make  thee  sing,  will  blind. 
While  the  little  hip  grows  for  the  free  behind  r 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 

—  "  No,  no  !  10 
Free  hearts  are  better  so," 

II. 
The  world,  thou  hast  heard  it  told. 
Has  counted  its  robber-gold. 
And  the  pieces  stick  to  the  hand  ; 
The  world  goes  riding  it  fair  and  grand. 

While  the  truth  is  bought  and  sold  ; 
World-voices  east,  world-voices  west. 
They  call  thee.  Heart,  from  thine  early  rest, 
•*  Come  hither,  come  hither  and  be  our  guest." 

Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ?  20 

—  "No,  no  ! 

Good  hearts  are  calmer  so." 

III. 

Who  calleth  thee.  Heart  ?      World's  Strife, 
With  a  golden  heft  to  his  knife  ; 
World's  Mirth,  with  a  finger  fine 
That  draws  on  a  board  in  wine 
Her  blood-red  plans  of  life  ; 
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World's  Gain,  with  a  brow  knit  down  ; 
World's  Fame,  with  a  laurel  crown 
Which  rustles  most  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  :       30 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
—  "  No,  no  ! 
Calm  hearts  are  wiser  so." 


Hast  heard  that  Proserpina 
(Once  fooling)  was  snatched  away 
To  partake  the  dark  king's  seat. 
And  the  tears  ran  fast  on  her  feet 

To  think  how  the  sun  shone  yesterday  r 
With  her  ankles  sunken  in  asphodel 
She  wept  for  the  roses  of  earth  which  fell  40 

From  her  lap  when  the  wild  car  drave  to  hell. 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
—  "  No,  no  ! 
Wise  hearts  are  warmer  so." 


And  what  is  this  place  not  seen. 
Where  Hearts  may  hide  serene  ? 
"  'Tis  a  fair  still  house  well-kept 
Which  humble  thoughts  have  swept 

And  holy  prayers  made  clean. 
There  I  sit  with  Love  in  the  sun,  5° 

And  we  two  never  have  done 
Singing  sweeter  songs  than  are  guessed  by  one.'''' 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
—  "  No,  no  ! 
Warm  hearts  are  fuller  so." 
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O  Heart,  O  Love,  —  I  fear 
That  Love  may  be  kept  too  near. 
Hast  heard,  O  Heart,  that  tale. 
How  Love  may  be  false  and  frail 

To  a  Heart  once  holden  dear  ?  60 

—  "  But  this  true  Love  of  mine 
Clings  fast  as  the  clinging  vine. 
And  mingles  pure  as  the  grapes  in  wine." 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
— "  No,  no  ! 
Full  hearts  beat  higher  so." 


O  Heart,  O  Love,  beware  ! 

Look  up,  and  boast  not  there, 

For  who  has  twirled  at  the  pin  ? 

'Tis  the  World,  between  Death  and  Sin, —    70 

The  World  and  the  World's  Despair  ! 
And  Death  has  quickened  his  pace 
To  the  hearth,  with  a  mocking  face. 
Familiar  as  Love,  in  Love's  own  place. 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
"  Still,  no  ! 
High  hearts  must  grieve  even  so." 


The  house  is  waste  to-day. 
The  leaf  has  dropt  from  the  spray. 
The  thorn,  prickt  through  to  the  song  :  80 

If  summer  doeth  no  wrong. 
The  winter  will,  they  say. 
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Sing,  Heart  !      What  heart  replies  ? 
In  vain  we  were  calm  and  wise. 
If  the  tears  unkissed  stand  on  in  our  eyes. 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
—  "  Ah,  no! 
Grieved  hearts  must  break  even  so." 


Howbeit  all  is  not  lost. 

The  warm  noon  ends  in  frost,  90 

And  worldly  tongues  of  promise. 

Like  sheep-bells  die  off  from  us 

On  the  desert  hills  cloud-crossed  : 
Yet  through  the  silence  shall 
Pierce  the  death -an  gel's  call. 
And  «'  Come  up  hither,"  recover  all. 
Heart,  wilt  thou  go  ? 
—  "I  go  ! 
Broken  hearts  triumph  so," 


WISDOM    UNAPPLIED. 


If  I  were  thou,  O  butterfly. 

And  poised  my  purple  wing  to  spy 

The  sweetest  flowers  that  live  and  die. 


I  would  not  waste  my  strength  on  those. 
As  thou,  — for  summer  has  a  close. 
And  pansies  bloom  not  in  the  snows. 
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If  I  were  thou,  O  working  bee. 
And  all  that  honey-gold  I  see 
Could  delve  from  roses  easily. 


IV. 

I  would  not  hive  it  at  man's  door. 
As  thou,  —  that  heirdom  of  my  store 
Should  make  him  rich  and  leave  me  poor. 


If  I  were  thou,  O  eagle  proud. 

And  screamed  the  thunder  back  aloud. 

And  faced  the  lightning  from  the  cloud. 


I  would  not  build  my  eyrie-throne. 
As  thou,  — -  upon  a  crumbling  stone 
Which  the  next  storm  may  trample  down. 


If  I  were  thou,  O  gallant  steed. 
With  pawing  hoof  and  dancing  head. 
And  eye  outrunning  thine  own  speed, 

vin. 

I  would  not  meeken  to  the  rein. 

As  thou,  —  nor  smooth  my  nostril  plain 

From  the  glad  desert's  snort  and  strain. 
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If  I  were  thou,  red-breasted  bird. 
With  song  at  shut-up  window  heard. 
Like  Love's  sweet  Yes  too  long  deferred. 


I  would  not  overstay  delight. 

As  thou,  —  but  take  a  swallow-flight 

Till  the  new  spring  returned  to  sight.  30 


While  yet  I  spake,  a  touch  was  laid 
Upon  my  brow,  whose  pride  did  fade 
As  thus,  methought,  an  angel  said,  — 


•*  If  I  were  thou  who  sing'st  this  song. 
Most  wise  for  others,  and  most  strong 
In  seeing  right  while  doing  wrong. 


**  I  would  not  waste  my  cares,  and  choose. 
As  thou,  —  to  seek  what  thou  must  lose. 
Such  gains  as  perish  in  the  use. 


"I  would  not  work  where  none  can  win,        40 
As  thou,  — halfway  'twixt  grief  and  sin, 
But  look  above  and  judge  within. 
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<'I  would  not  let  my  pulse  beat  high, 
As  thou,  — towards  fame's  regality. 
Nor  yet  in  love's  great  jeopardy. 


"  I  would  not  champ  the  hard  cold  bit. 
As  thou,  —  of  what  the  world  thinks  fit. 
But  take  God's  freedom,  using  it. 


"  I  would  not  play  earth's  winter  out. 
As  thou,  —  but  gird  my  soul  about. 
And  live  for  life  past  death  and  doubt. 


"  Then  sing,  O  singer  !  —  but  allow. 
Beast,  fly  and  bird,  called  foolish  now. 
Are  wise  (for  all  thy  scorn)  as  thou." 


HUMAN    LIFE'S    MYSTERY. 


We  sow  the  glebe,  we  reap  the  corn. 

We  build  the  house  where  we  may  rest. 
And  then,  at  moments,  suddenly 
We  look  up  to  the  great  wide  sky. 
Inquiring  wherefore  we  were  born. 
For  earnest  or  tor  jest  ? 
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n. 

The  senses  folding  thick  and  dark 

About  the  stifled  soul  within. 
We  guess  diviner  things  beyond. 
And  yearn  to  them  with  yearning  fond  ;  10 

We  strike  out  blindly  to  a  mark 

Believed  in,  but  not  seen. 


We  vibrate  to  the  pant  and  thrill 
Wherewith  Eternity  has  curled 
In  serpent-twine  about  God's  seat : 
While,  freshening  upward  to  His  feet. 
In  gradual  growth  His  full-leaved  will 
Expands  from  world  to  world. 


And,  in  the  tumult  and  excess 

Of  act  and  passion  under  sun. 
We  sometimes  hear  — •  oh,  soft  and  far. 
As  silver  star  did  touch  with  star. 
The  kiss  of  Peace  and  Righteousness 
Through  all  things  that  are  done. 


God  keeps  His  holy  mysteries 

Just  on  the  outside  of  man's  dream  ; 

In  diapason  slow,  we  think 

To  hear  their  pinions  rise  and  sink. 

While  they  float  pure  beneath  His  eyes. 

Like  swans  adown  a  stream.  30 
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Abstractions,  are  they,  from  the  forms 
Of  His  great  beauty  ?  —  exaltations 
From  His  great  glory  ?  —  strong  previsions 
Of  what  we  shall  be  ?  —  intuitions 
Of  what  we  are  —  in  calms  and  storms 
Beyond  our  peace  and  passions  ? 


Things  nameless  !   which,  in  passing  so. 

Do  stroke  us  with  a  subtle  grace  ; 
We  say,  "  Who  passes  ?  "  —  they  are  dumb  ; 
We  cannot  see  them  go  or  come,  40 

Their  touches  fall  soft,  cold,  as  snow 

Upon  a  blind  man's  face. 


Yet,  touching  so,  they  draw  above 

Our  common  thoughts  to  Heaven's  unknown  ; 
Our  daily  joy  and  pain  advance 
To  a  divine  significance 
Our  human  love  —  O  mortal  love. 

That  light  is  not  its  own  ! 


And  sometimes  horror  chills  our  blood 

To  be  so  near  such  mystic  Things,  50 

And  we  wrap  round  us  for  defence 

Our  purple  manners,  moods  of  sense  — 

As  angels  from  the  face  of  God 
Stand  hidden  in  their  wings. 


A    CHILD'S    THOUGHT    OF    GOD. 


And  sometimes  through  life's  heavy  swound 
We  grope  for  them,  with  strangled  breath 
We  stretch  our  hands  abroad  and  try- 
To  reach  them  in  our  agony  ; 
And  widen,  so,  the  broad  life -wound 

Soon  large  enough  for  death.  60 


A    CHILD'S    THOUGHT    OF    GOD. 


They  sav  that  God  lives  v^ery  high  ; 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our  God  ;   and  why  ? 


And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines 
You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold  ; 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 


God  is  so  good.  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face  — 
Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 


But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace  10 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made. 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place  : 
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As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure. 

Half-waking  me  at  night,  and  said 

"Who    kissed    you    through    the    dark,    dear 
guesser  ? ' ' 


THE    CLAIM. 


Grief  sate  upon  a  rock  and  sighed  one  day, 

(Sighing  is  all  her  rest,) 
"Wellaway,  wellaway,  ah  wellaway  !  " 
As  ocean  beat  the  stone,  did  she  her  breast, 
"Ah  wellaway  !  ah  me  !   alas,  ah  me  !  " 

Such  sighing  uttered  she. 


A  Cloud  spake  out  of  heaven,  as  soft  as  rain 

That  falls  on  water,  —  "Lo, 
The  winds  have  wandered  from  me  !      I  remain 
Alone  in  the  sky-waste,  and  cannot  go 
To  lean  my  whiteness  on  the  mountain  blue 

Till  wanted  for  more  dew. 


"The  sun  has  struck  my  brain  to  weary  peace. 

Whereby  constrained  and  pale 
I  spin  for  him  a  larger  golden  fleece 
Than  Jason's,  yearning  for  as  full  a  sail. 
Sweet  Grief,  when  thou  hast  sighed  to  thy  mind. 

Give  me  a  sigh  for  wind. 
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**  And  let  it  carry  me  adown  the  west  !  " 

But  Love,  who  prostrated  2( 

Lay  at  Griefs  foot,  his  lifted  eves  possessed 
Of  her  full  image,  answered  in  her  stead  ; 
"  Now  nay,  now  nay  !   she  shall  not  give  away 
What  is  my  wealth,  for  any  Cloud  that  flieth  : 
Where  Grief  makes  moan. 
Love  claims  his  own. 
And  therefore  do  I  lie  here  night  and  day. 
And  eke  my  life  out  with  the  breath  she  sigheth." 


A    DEAD    ROSE. 


O    Rose,  who  dares  to  name  thee  ? 
No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft  nor  sweet. 
But  pale  and  hard  and  dry  as  stubble  wheat,  — 
Kept  seven  years  in  a  drawer,  thy  titles  shame  thee. 

ir. 

The  breeze  that  used  to  blow  thee 
Between  the  hedgerow  thorns,  and  take  away 
An  odour  up  the  lane  to  last  all  day,  — 

If  breathing  now,  unsweetened  would  forgo  thee. 


The  sun  that  used  to  smite  thee. 
And  mix  his  glory  in  thy  gorgeous  urn  io 

Till  beam  appeared  to  bloom,  and  flower  to  burn,  — 
If  shining  now,  with  not  a  hue  would  light  thee. 
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The  dew  that  used  to  wet  thee. 
And,  white  first,  grow  incarnadined  because 
It  lay  upon  thee  where  the  crimson  was,  — 

If  dropping  now,  would  darken  where  it  met  thee. 


The  fly  that  'lit  upon  thee 
To  stretch  the  tendrils  of  its  tiny  feet 
Along  thy  leaf's  pure  edges  after  heat,  — 
If  'lighting  now,  would  coldly  overrun  thee. 


The  bee  that  once  did  suck  thee. 
And  build  thy  perfumed  ambers  up  his  hive. 
And  swoon  in  thee  tor  joy,  till  scarce  alive,  — 
If  passing  now,  would  blindly  overlook  thee. 


The  heart  doth  recognise  thee. 
Alone,  alone  !   the  heart  doth  smell  thee  sweet. 
Doth  view  thee  fair,  doth  judge  thee  most  complete. 
Perceiving  all  those  changes  that  disguise  thee. 


Yes,  and  the  heart  doth  owe  thee 
More  love,  dead  rose,  than  to  any  roses  bold        30 
Which  Julia  wears  at  dances,  smiling  cold  :  — 
Lie  still  upon  this  heart  which  breaks  below  thee  ! 
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She  has  laughed  as  softly  as  if  she  sighed. 

She  has  counted  six,  and  over, 
Of  a  purse  well  filled  and  a  heart  well  tried  — 

Oh,  each  a  worthy  lover  ! 
They  "give  her  time  ;  "    for  her  soul  must  shp 

Where  the  world  has  set  the  grooving  ; 
She  will  lie  to  none  with  her  fair  red  lip  : 

But  love  seeks  truer  loving. 


She  trembles  her  fan  in  a  sweetness  dumb. 

As  her  thoughts  were  beyond  recalling. 
With  a  glance  for  one,  and  a  glance  for  sojne. 

From  her  eyelids  rising  and  falling  ; 
Speaks  common  words  with  a  blushful  air. 

Hears  bold  words,  unreproving  ; 
But  her  silence  says  —  what  she  never  will  swear 

And  love  seeks  better  loving. 


Go,  lady,  lean  to  the  night-guitar 

And  drop  a  smile  to  the  bringer  ; 
Then  smile  as  sweetly,  when  he  is  far. 

At  the  voice  of  an  in-door  singer. 
Bask  tenderly  beneath  tender  eyes  ; 

Glance  lightly,  on  their  removing  ; 
And  join  new  vows  to  old  perjuries  — 

But  dare  not  call  it  loving. 
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IV. 

Unless  you  can  think,  when  the  song  is  done. 

No  other  is  soft  in  the  rhythm  ; 
Unless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  One, 

That  all  men  else  go  with  him  ; 
Unless    you    can    knov/,    when    unpraised    by    his 
breath. 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving  ;  30 

Unless  you  can  swear  "  For  life,  for  death  !  "  — 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  lovang  ! 


Unless  you  can  muse  in  a  crowd  all  day 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you  ; 
Unless  you  can  love,  as  the  angels  may. 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you  ; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast. 

Through  behoving  and  unbehoving  ; 
Unless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  past  — 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving  !  ^o 


A    MAN'S    REQUIREMENTS. 


Love  me.  Sweet,  with  all  thou  art. 
Feeling,  thinking,  seeing  ; 

Love  me  in  the  lightest  part. 
Love  me  in  full  being. 
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Love  me  with  thine  open  youth 
In  its  frank  surrender  ; 

With  the  vowing  of  thy  mouth 
With  its  silence  tender. 


Love  me  with  thine  azure  eyes. 
Made  for  earnest  granting  ; 

Taking  colour  from  the  skies. 

Can  Heaven's  truth  be  wanting  ? 


Love  me  with  their  lids,  that  fall 
Snow-like  at  first  meeting  ; 

Love  me  with  thine  heart,  that  all 
Neighbours  then  see  beating. 


V. 

Love  me  with  thine  hand  stretched  out 

Freely  —  open-minded  : 
Love  me  with  thy  loitering  foot,  — 

Hearing  one  behind  it. 


Love  me  with  thy  voice,  that  turns 
Sudden  faint  above  me  ; 

Love  me  with  thy  blush  that  burns 
When  I  murmur  Love  me! 
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Love  me  with  thy  thinking  soui. 
Break  it  to  love-sighing  ; 

Love  me  with  thy  thoughts  that  roll 
On  through  living  —  dying. 


Love  me  in  thy  gorgeous  airs. 

When  the  world  has  crowned  thee  ;         30 
Love  me,  kneeling  at  thy  prayers. 

With  the  angels  round  thee. 


Love  me  pure,  as  musers  do. 
Up  the  woodlands  shady  : 

Love  me  gaily,  fast  and  true. 
As  a  winsome  lady. 


Through  all  hopes  that  keep  us  brave. 

Farther  off  or  nigher. 
Love  me  for  the  house  and  grave. 

And  for  something  higher.  40 


Thus,  if  thou  wilt  prove  me.  Dear, 

Woman's  love  no  fable, 
/  will  love  thee  —  half  a  year  — 

As  a  man  is  able. 
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He  listened  at  the  porch  that  day. 
To  hear  the  wheel  go  on,  and  on  ; 

And  then  it  stopped,  ran  back  away. 

While  through  the  door  he  brought  the  sun 
But  now  my  spinning  is  all  done. 


He  sat  beside  me,  with  an  oath 

That  love  ne'er  ended,  once  begun  ; 

I  smiled  —  believing  for  us  both. 
What  was  the  truth  for  only  one  : 
And  now  my  spinning  is  all  done.  lO 


My  mother  cursed  me  that  I  heard 
A  young  man's  wooing  as  I  spun  : 

Thanks,  cruel  mother,  for  that  word,  - 
For  I  have,  since,  a  harder  known  ! 
And  now  my  spinning  is  all  done. 


I  thought  —  O  God  !  —  my  first-born's  cry 

Both  voices  to  mine  ear  would  drown:     i-^^oSg.     vovCc 
I  listened  in  mine  agony —  cHil  ci  +    i~v_)"5 

It  was  the  sileiice  made  me  groan  ! 

And  now^  my  spinning  is  all  done.  20 
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Bury  me  'twixt  my  mother's  grave, 

(Who  cursed  me  on  her  death-bed  lone) 

And  my  dead  baby's  (God  it  save  !) 
Who,  not  to  bless  me,  would  not  moan. 
And  now  my  spinning  is  all  done. 


A  stone  upon  mv  heart  and  head. 

But  no  name  written  on  the  stone  ! 
Sweet  neighbours,  whisper  low  instead, 

"This  sinner  was  a  loving  one  — 

And  now  her  spinning  is  all  done."  30 


And  let  the  door  ajar  remain. 

In  case  he  should  pass  by  anon  ; 

And  leave  the  wheel  out  very  plain, — 
That  HE,  when  passing  in  the  sun. 
May  see  the  spinning  is  all  done. 


CHANGE    UPON    CHANGE. 


Five  months  ago  the  stream  did  flow. 

The  lilies  bloomed  within  the  sedge. 
And  we  were  lingering  to  and  fro. 
Where  none  will  track  thee  in  this  snow. 
Along  the  stream,  beside  the  hedge. 
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Ah,  Sweet,  be  free  to  love  and  go  ! 
For  if  I  do  not  hear  thy  foot. 
The  frozen  river  is  as  mute. 
The  flowers  have  dried  down  to  the  root  : 
And  why,  since  these  be  changed  since  May,       lo 
Shouldst  thou  change  less  than  they  ? 


And  slow,  slow  as  the  winter  snow 
The  tears  have  drifted  to  mine  eyes  ; 

And  my  poor  cheeks,  five  months  ago 

Set  blushing  at  thy  praises  so. 
Put  paleness  on  for  a  disguise. 

Ah,  Sweet,  be  free  to  praise  and  go  ! 
For  if  my  face  is  turned  too  pale. 
It  was  thine  oath  that  first  did  fail,  — 
It  was  thv  love  proved  false  and  frail, — 
And  why,  since  these  be  changed  enow. 
Should  /  change  less  than  thou  ? 


A    REED. 


I  AM  no  trumpet,  but  a  reed  ; 

No  flattering  breath  shall  from  me  lead 

A  silver  sound,  a  hollow  sound  : 
I  will  not  ring,  for  priest  or  king. 
One  blast  that  in  re-echoing 

Would  leave  a  bondsman  faster  bound. 
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I  am  no  trumpet,  but  a  reed, — 
A  broken  reed,  the  wind  indeed 

Left  flat  upon  a  dismal  shore  ; 
Yet  if  a  little  maid  or  child  lO 

Should  sigh  within  it,  earnest-mild 

This  reed  will  answer  evermore. 


I  am  no  trumpet,  but  a  reed  ; 
Go,  tell  the  fishers,  as  they  spread 

Their  nets  along  the  river's  edge, 
I  will  not  tear  their  nets  at  all. 
Nor  pierce  their  hands,  if  they  should  fall 

Then  let  them  leave  me  in  the  sedge. 


A    CHILD'S    GRAVE    AT    FLORENCE. 

A. A. E.G. 

BORN,   JULY    1848.        DIED,    NOVEMBER    I  849. 

I. 

Of  English  blood,  of  Tuscan  birth. 
What  country  should  we  give  her  ? 

Instead  of  any  on  the  earth, 

The  civic  Heavens  receive  her. 


And  here  among  the  English  tombs 
In  Tuscan  ground  we  lay  her. 

While  the  blue  Tuscan  sky  endomes 
Our  English  words  of  prayer. 


A  CHILD'S  GRAVE  AT   FLORENCE.     Z13 


A  little  child  !  —  how  long  she  lived, 
Bv  months,  not  years,  is  reckoned  : 

Born  in  one  July,  she  survived 
Alone  to  see  a  second. 


Bright-featured,  as  the  July  sun 
Her  little  face  still  played  in. 

And  splendours,  with  her  birth  begun. 
Had  had  no  time  for  fading. 


So,  Lily,  from  those  July  hours. 
No  wonder  we  should  call  her  ; 

She  looked  such  kinship  to  the  flowers, — 
Was  but  a  little  taller. 


A  Tuscan  Lily,  —  only  white. 
As  Dante,  in  abhorrence 

Of  red  corruption,  wished  aright 
The  lilies  of  his  Florence. 


We  could  not  wish  her  whiter, —  her 
Who  perfumed  with  pure  blossom 

The  house  —  a  lovely  thing  to  wear 
Upon  a  mother's  bosom  ! 
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This  July  creature  thought  perhaps 

Our  speech  not  worth  assuming  ;  30 

She  sat  upon  her  parents'  laps 

And  mimicked  the  gnat's  humming  ; 


Said  "father,"  "mother" — then  left  off. 

For  tongues  celestial,  fitter  : 
Her  hair  had  grown  just  long  enough 

To  catch  heaven's  jasper-glitter. 


X. 

Babes  !      Love  could  always  hear  and  see 

Behind  the  cloud  that  hid  them. 
**  Let  little  children  come  to  Me, 

And  do  not  thou  forbid  them."  40 


XI. 

So,  unforbidding,  have  we  met. 
And  gently  here  have  laid  her. 

Though  winter  is  no  time  to  get 

The  flowers  that  should  o'erspread  her 


We  should  bring  pansies  quick  with  spring. 

Rose,  violet,  daifodilly. 
And  also,  abov^e  everything. 

White  lilies  for  our  Lily. 
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Nay,  more  than  flowers,  this  grave  exacts,  — 
Glad,  grateful  attestations  50 

Of  her  sweet  eyes  and  pretty  acts, 
Widi  calm  renunciations. 


Her  very  mother  with  Hght  feet 
Should  leave  the  place  too  earthy. 

Saying  "The  angels  have  thee.  Sweet, 
Because  we  are  not  worthy." 


But  winter  kills  the  orange-buds. 

The  gardens  in  the  frost  are. 
And  all  the  heart  dissolves  in  floods. 

Remembering  we  have  lost  her.  60 


Poor  earth,  poor  heart,  —  too  weak,  too  wer 

To  miss  the  July  shining  ! 
Poor  heart  !  —  what  bitter  words  we  speak 

When  God  speaks  of  resigning  ! 


Sustain  this  heart  in  us  that  faints. 
Thou  God,  the  self-existent  ! 

We  catch  up  wild  at  parting  saints 
And  feel  Thy  heaven  too  distant. 
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The  wind  that  swept  them  out  of  sin 

Has  ruffled  all  our  vesture  :  70 

On  the  shut  door  that  let  them  in 
We  beat  with  frantic  gesture,  — 


To  us,  us  also,  open  straight  ! 

The  outer  life  is  chilly  ; 
Are  we  too,  like  the  earth,  to  wait 

Till  next  year  for  our  Lily  ? 


—  Oh,  my  own  baby  on  my  knees. 

My  leaping,  dimpled  treasure. 
At  every  word  I  write  like  these. 

Clasped  close  with  stronger  pressure  !  80 


Too  well  my  own  heart  understands. 
At  every  word  beats  fuller  — 

My  little  feet,  my  little  hands. 
And  hair  of  Lily's  colour  ! 


But  God  gives  patience.  Love  learns  strength. 

And  Faith  remembers  promise. 
And  Hope  itself  can  smile  at  length 

On  other  hopes  gone  from  us. 
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Lov'e,  strong  as  Death,  shall  conquer  Death, 
Through  struggle  made  more  glorious :  90 

This  mother  stills  her  sobbing  breath. 
Renouncing  yet  victorious. 


Arms,  empty  of  her  child,  she  lifts 
With  spirit  unbereaven,  — 

*•  God  will  not  all  take  back  His  gifts ; 
My  Lily's  mine  in  heaven. 


XXV. 

"  Still  mine  !  maternal  rights  serene 

Not  given  to  another  ! 
The  crystal  bars  shine  faint  between 

The  souls  of  child  and  mother. 


**  Meanwhile,"  the  mother  cries,  "content  ! 

Our  love  was  well  divided  : 
Its  sweetness  following  where  she  went. 

Its  anguish  stayed  where  I  did. 


**  Well  done  of  God,  to  halve  the  lot. 
And  give  her  all  the  sweetness  ; 

To  us,  the  empty  room  and  cot,  — 
To  her,  the  Heaven's  completeness. 
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XXVIII. 


««To  us,  this  grave,  —  to  her,  the  rows 

The  mystic  palm-trees  spring  in  ;  1 10 

To  us,  the  silence  in  the  house,  — 
To  her,  the  choral  singing. 


*'  For  her,  to  gladden  in  God's  view. 
For  us,  to  hope  and  bear  on. 

Grow,  Lily,  in  thy  garden  new. 
Beside  the  Rose  of  Sharon  ! 


*<  Grow  fast  in  heaven,  sweet  Lily  clipped. 

In  love  more  calm  than  this  is. 
And  may  the  angels  dewy-lipped 

Remind  thee  of  our  kisses  !  1 20 


XXXI. 

**  While  none  shall  tell  thee  of  our  tears. 
These  human  tears  now  falling, 

Till,  after  a  few  patient  years. 
One  home  shall  take  us  all  in. 


"  Child,  father,  mother  —  who,  left  out  ? 

Not  mother,  and  not  father  ! 
And  when,  our  dying  couch  about. 

The  natural  mists  shall  gather, 
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**  Some  smiling  angel  close  shall  stand 

In  old  Correggio's  fashion,  130 

And  bear  a  Lily  in  his  hand. 
For  death's  annunciation." 


LIFE    AND    LOVE. 


Fast  this  Life  of  mine  was  dying, 
Blind  already  and  calm  as  death, 

Snovvflakes  on  her  bosom  lying 
Scarcely  heaving  with  her  breath. 


Love  came  by,  and  having  known  her 
In  a  dream  of  fabled  lands. 

Gently  stooped,  and  laid  upon  her 
Mystic  chrism  of  holy  hands  ; 


Drew  his  smile  across  her  folded 

Eyelids,  as  the  swallow  dips  ;  lO 

Breathed  as  finely  as  the  cold  did 

Through  the  locking  of  her  lips. 


So,  when  Life  looked  upward,  being 
Warmed  and  breathed  on  from  above. 

What  sight  could  she  have  for  seeing, 
Evermore  .    .    .   but  only  Love  ? 
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We  have  met  late  —  it  is  too  late  to  meet, 

O  friend,  not  more  than  friend  ! 
Death's  forecome  shroud  is  tangled  round  my  feet. 
And  if  I  step  or  stir,  I  touch  the  end. 

In  this  last  jeopardy 
Can  I  approach  thee,  I,  who  cannot  move  ? 
How  shall  I  answer  thy  request  for  love  ? 

Look  in  my  face  and  see. 


I  love  thee  not,  I  dare  not  love  thee  !  go 

In  silence;   drop  my  hand.  10 

If  thou  seek  roses,  seek  them  where  they  blow 

In  garden-alleys,  not  in  desert-sand. 
Can  life  and  death  agree. 

That  thou  shouldst  stoop  thy  song  to  my  complaint  ? 

I  cannot  love  thee.      If  the  word  is  faint, 
Look  in  mv  face  and  see. 


I  might  have  loved  thee  in  some  former  days. 

Oh,  then,  my  spirits  had  leapt 
As  now  they  sink,  at  hearing  thy  love-praise  ! 
Before  these  faded  cheeks  were  overwept,  20 

Had  this  been  asked  of  me. 
To  love  thee  with  my  whole  strong  heart  and  head,  — 
I  should  have  said  still   .    .    .    yes,  but  smiled  and  said, 

"  Look  in  my  face  and  see  !  " 
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But   now    .    .    .    God  sees  nie,    God,    who    took   my 
heart 

And  drowned  it  in  life's  surge. 
In  all  your  wide  warm  earth  I  have  no  part  — 
A  light  song  overcomes  me  like  a  dirge. 

Could  Love's  great  harmony  29 

The  saints  keep  step  to  when  their  bonds  are  loose. 
Not  weigh  me  down  }  am  /  a  wife  to  choose  ? 

Look  in  my  face  and  see  — 


While  I  behold,  as  plain  as  one  who  dreams. 

Some  woman  of  full  worth. 
Whose  voice,  as  cadenced  as  a  silver  stream's. 
Shall  prove  the  fountain-soul  which  sends  it  forth  ; 

One  younger,  more  thought-free 
And  fair  and  gay,  than  I,  thou  must  forget. 
With   brighter  eyes   than   these   .    .    .    which   are   not 
wet   .    .    . 

Look  in  my  face  and  see  !  40 


So  farewell  thou,  whom  I  have  known  too  late 

To  let  thee  come  so  near. 
Be  counted  happy  while  men  call  thee  great. 
And  one  beloved  woman  feels  thee  dear  !  — 

Not  I  !  —  that  cannot  be. 
I  am  lost,  I  am  changed,  —  I  must  go   farther,  where 
The  change  shall  take  me  worse,  and  no  one  dare 

Look  in  mv  face  and  see. 
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Meantime  I  bless  thee.      By  these  thoughts  of  mine 
I  bless  thee  from  all  such  !  50 

I  bless  thv  lamp  to  oil,  thy  cup  to  wine. 

Thy  hearth  to  joy,  thy  hand  to  an  equal  touch 
Of  loyal  troth.      For  me, 

I  love  thee  not,  I  love  thee  not  !  —  away  ! 

Here's  no  more  courage  in  my  soul  to  say 
'*  Look  in  my  face  and  see." 


PROOF  AND    DISPROOF. 


Dost  thou  love  me,  my  Beloved  ? 

Who  shall  answer  yes  or  no  ? 
What  is  proved  or  disproved 

When  my  soul  inquireth  so. 
Dost  thou  love  me,  my  Beloved  ? 

II. 

I  have  seen  thy  heart  to-day. 
Never  open  to  the  crowd. 

While  to  love  me  aye  and  aye 
Was  the  vow  as  it  was  \  owed 

By  thine  eyes  of  steadfast  grey. 


III. 

Now  I  sit  alone,  alone  — 

And  the  hot  tears  break  and  burn. 
Now,  Beloved,  thou  art  gone. 

Doubt  and  terror  have  their  turn. 
Is  it  love  that  I  have  known  ? 


10 


PROOF    AND    DISPROOF. 


I  have  known  some  bitter  things, 
Anguish,  anger,  solitude. 

Year  by  year  an  evil  brings. 
Year  by  year  denies  a  good  ; 

March  winds  violate  my  springs. 


I  have  known  how  sickness  bends, 

I  have  known  how  sorrow  breaks,  — 

How  quick  hopes  have  sudden  ends. 
How  the  heart  thinks  till  it  aches 

Of  the  smile  of  buried  friends. 


VI. 

Last,  I  have  known  thee,  my  brave 

Noble  thinker,  lover,  doer  ! 
The  best  knowledge  last  I  have. 

But  thou  comest  as  the  thrower 
Of  fresh  flowers  upon  a  grave.  30 


Count  what  feelings  used  to  move  me  ! 

Can  this  love  assort  with  those  ? 
Thou,  who  art  so  far  above  me. 

Wilt  thou  stoop  so,  for  repose  ? 
Is  it  true  that  thou  canst  love  me  ? 
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Do  not  blame  me  if  I  doubt  thee. 

I  can  call  love  by  its  name 
When  thine  arm  is  wrapt  about  me  ; 

But  even  love  seems  not  the  same. 
When  I  sit  alone,  without  thee.  40- 

IX. 

In  thy  clear  eyes  I  descried 

Many  a  proof  of  love,  to-day  ; 
But  to-night,  those  unbelied 

Speechful  eyes  being  gone  away. 
There's  the  proof  to  seek,  beside. 


Dost  thou  love  me,  my  Beloved  ? 

Only  thou  canst  answer  yes  ! 
And,  thou  gone,  the  proof's  disproved. 

And  the  cry  rings  answerless  — 
Dost  thou  love  me,  my  Beloved  ?  50 


QUESTION   AND    ANSWER. 


Love  you  seek  for,  presupposes 
Summer  heat  and  sunny  glow. 

Tell  me,  do  you  find  moss-roses 
Budding,  blooming  in  the  snow  ? 

Snow  might  kill  the  rose-tree's  root  ■ 

Shake  it  quickly  from  your  foot. 
Lest  it  harm  you  as  you  go. 
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II. 

From  the  ivy  where  it  dapples 

A  grey  ruin,  stone  by  stone. 
Do  you  look  for  grapes  or  apples,  10 

Or  for  sad  green  leaves  alone  ? 
Pluck  the  leaves  off,  two  or  three  — 
Keep  them  for  morality 

When  you  shall  be  safe  and  gone. 

INCLUSIONS. 

I. 
Oh,  wilt  thou   have   my   hand.  Dear,  to   lie   along   in 

thine  ? 
As  a  little  stone  in  a   running   stream,    it   seems   to   lie 

and  pine. 
Now  drop  the  poor  pale  hand.   Dear,  unfit   to  plight 

with  thine. 

II. 

Oh,  wilt  thou  have  my  cheek.  Dear,  drawn  closer  to 

thine  own  ? 
My  cheek  is  white,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  manv  a  tear 

run  down. 
Now  leave  a  little  space.  Dear,  lest  it  should  wet  thine 

own. 

III. 
Oh,  must  thou  have  my  soul.  Dear,  commingled  with 

thy  soul  ?  — 
Red  grows   the  cheek,  and  warm   the   hand  ;   the  part 

is  in  the  whole  : 
Nor    hands    nor  cheeks  keep   separate,   when   soul   is 

joined  to  soul. 
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INSUFFICIENCY. 


There  is  no  one  beside  thee  and  no  one  above  thee. 
Thou  standest  alone  as  the  nightingale  sings  ! 
And  my  words  that  would  praise  thee  are  impotent 
things. 
For  none  can  express   thee  though  all   should  approve 
thee. 
I  love  thee  so.  Dear,  that  I  only  can  love  thee. 


Say,  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?  weary  thee,  grieve  thee  ? 

Lean  on  thy  shoulder,  new  burdens  to  add  ? 

Weep  my  tears  over  thee,  making  thee  sad  ? 
Oh,  hold  me  not  —  love  me  not  !  let  me  retrieve  thee. 

I  love  thee  so.  Dear,  that  I  only  can  leave  thee.  10 


SONNETS    FROM    THE    PORTU- 
GUESE. 

1847-1850. 

SONNETS    FROM   THE    PORTUGUESE. 


I  THOUGHT  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 

Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-tor  years. 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young  : 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears. 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 

A  shadow  across  me.      Straightway  I  was  'ware. 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move  10 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair  ; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strove,  — 

"  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  ?  "  —  "Death,"  I  said. 

But,  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang,  —  "  Not  Death,  but  Love." 

II. 

But  only  three  in  all  God's  universe 

Have    heard    this   word   thou    hast    said,  —  Himself, 

beside 
Thee  speaking,  and  me  listening  !  and  replied 
One  of  us   .    .    .    that  was   God,    .    .    .    and  laid  the 

curse 
So  darkly  on  my  eyelids,  as  to  amerce 
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My  sight  from  seeing  thee,  —  that  if  I  had  died. 
The  death  weights,  placed   there,  would  have  signified 
Less  absolute  exclusion.      "  Nay  "  is  worse 
From  God  than  from  all  others,  O  my  friend  ! 
Men  could  not  part  us  with  their  worldly  jars,  lo 

Nor  the  seas  change  us,  nor  the  tempests  bend  ; 
Our  hands  would  touch  for  all  the  mountain  bars  : 
And,  heaven  being  rolled  between  us  at  the  end. 
We  should  but  vow  the  faster  for  the  stars. 


Unlike  are  we,  unlike,  O  princely  Heart  ! 

Unlike  our  uses  and  our  destinies. 

Our  ministering  two  angels  look  surprise 

On  one  another,  as  they  strike  athwart 

Their  wings  in  passing.      Thou,  bethink  thee,  art 

A  quest  for  queens  to  social  pageantries. 

With  gages  from  a  hundred  brighter  eves 

Than  tears  even  can  make  mine,  to  play  thy  part 

Of  chief  musician.      What  hast  thou  to  do 

With  looking  from  the  lattice-lights  at  me, 

A  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer,  singing  through 

The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress  tree  ? 

The  chrism  is  on  thine  head,  —  on  mine,  the  dew. 

And  Death  must  dig  the  level  where  these  agree. 


Thou  hast  thy  calling  to  some  palace-floor. 
Most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems  !   where 
The  dancers  will  break  footing,  from  the  care 
Of  watching  up  thy  pregnant  lips  for  more. 
And  dost  thou  lift  this  house's  latch  too  poor 
For  hand  of  thine  ?  and  canst  thou  think  and  bear 
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To  let  thy  music  drop  here  unaware 
In  folds  ot  golden  fulness  at  mv  door  ? 
Look  up  and  see  the  casement  broken  in. 
The  bats  and  owlets  builders  in  the  roof!  10 

My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolin. 
Hush,  call  no  echo  up  in  further  proof 
Of  desolation  !   there's  a  voice  within 
That    weeps    ...    as    thou    must   sing   .    .    .   alone, 
aloof. 


I  LIFT  my  heavy  heart  up  solemnly. 

As  once  Electra  her  sepulchral  urn, 

And,  looking  in  thine  eyes,  I  overturn 

The  ashes  at  thy  feet.      Behold  and  see 

What  a  great  heap  of  grief  lay  hid  in  me. 

And  how  the  red  wild  sparkles  dimly  burn 

Through  the  ashen  greyness.      If  thy  foot  in  scorn 

Could  tread  them  out  to  darkness  utterly. 

It  might  be  well  perhaps.      But  if  instead 

Thou  wait  beside  me  for  the  wind  to  blow  10 

The  grey  dust  up,    .    .    .    those  laurels  on  thine  head, 

O  mv  Beloved,  will  not  shield  thee  so, 

That  none  of  all  the  fires  shall  scorch  ana  shred 

The  hair  beneath.      Stand  farther  off  then  !   go. 


Go  from  me.      Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.      Nevermore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before. 
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Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore  — 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.      The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leave    thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.      What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.      And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself.  He  hears  that  name  of  thine. 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 


The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think. 

Since  first  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 

Move  still,  oh,  still,  beside  me,  as  they  stole 

Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 

Of  obvious  death,  where  I,  who  thought  to  sink. 

Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole 

Of  life  in  a  new  rhythm.      The  cup  of  dole 

God  gave  for  baptism,  I  am  fain  to  drink. 

And  praise  its  sweetness.  Sweet,  with   thee  anear. 

The  names  of  country,  heaven,  are  changed  away     !o 

For  where  thou  art  or  shalt  be,  there  or  here  ; 

And    this     .      .     .     this    lute    and    song    .    .    .    loved 

yesterday, 
(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  dear 
Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what  they  say. 


What  can  I  give  thee  back,  O  liberal 

And  princely  giver,  who  hast  brought  the  gold 

And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold. 

And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 

For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal. 

In  unexpected  largesse  ?  am  I  cold. 
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Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifold 

High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all  ? 

Not  so  ;   not  cold,  — but  very  poor  instead.  9 

Ask  God  who  knows.      For  frequent  tears  have  run 

The  colours  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 

And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 

To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther  !  let  it  serve  to  trample  on. 


Can  it  be  right  to  give  what  I  can  give  ? 

To  let  thee  sit  beneath  the  fall  of  tears 

As  salt  as  mine,  and  hear  the  sighing  years 

Re-sighing  on  my  lips  renunciative 

Through  those  infrequent  smiles  which  fail  to  live 

For  all  thy  adjurations  ?      O  my  fears. 

That  this  can  scarce  be  right  !      We  are  not  peers. 

So  to  be  lovers  ;   and  I  own,  and  grieve. 

That  givers  of  such  gifts  as  mine  are,  must 

Be  counted  with  the  ungenerous.       Out,  alas  ! 

I  will  not  soil  thy  purple  with  my  dust. 

Nor  breathe  my  poison  on  thy  Venice-glass, 

Nor  give  thee  any  love  —  which  were  unjust. 

Beloved,  I  only  love  thee  !  let  it  pass. 


Yet,  love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed 
And  worthy  of  acceptation.      Fire  is  bright. 
Let  temple  burn,  or  flax  ;  an  equal  light 
Leaps  in  the  flame  from  cedar-plank  or  weed  : 
And  love  is  fire.      And  when  I  say  at  need 
/  love  thee  .    .    .   mark  !   .    .    .    /  love   thee  —  in  thy 
sight 
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I  stand  transfigured,  glorified  aright. 

With  conscience  of  the  new  rays  that  proceed 

Out  of  my  face  toward  thine.      There's  nothing  low 

In  love,  when  love  the  lowest  :   meanest  creatures     lo 

Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 

And  what  \  feel,  across  the  inferior  features 

Of  what  I  am,  doth  flash  itself,  and  show 

How  that  great  work  of  Love  enhances  Nature's. 


And  therefore  if  to  love  can  be  desert, 
I  am  not  all  unworthy.      Cheeks  as  pale 
As  these  you  see,  and  trembling  knees  that  fail 
To  bear  the  burden  of  a  heavy  heart,  — 
This  weary  minstrel-life  that  once  was  girt 
To  climb  Aornus,  and  can  scarce  avail 
To  pipe  now  'gainst  the  valley  nightingale 
A  melancholy  music,  —  why  advert 
To  these  things  ?     O  Beloved,  it  is  plain 
I  am  not  of  thy  worth  nor  for  thy  place  ! 
And  yet,  because  I  love  thee,  I  obtain 
From  that  same  love  this  vindicating  grace. 
To  live  on  still  in  love,  and  vet  in  vain,  — 
To  bless  thee,  yet  renounce  thee  to  thy  face. 


Indeed  this  very  love  which  is  my  boast. 

And  which,  when  rising  up  from  breast  to  brow. 

Doth  crown  me  with  a  ruby  large  enow 

To  draw  men's  eyes  and  prove  the  inner  cost,  — 

This  love  even,  all  my  worth,  to  the  uttermost, 

I  should  not  love  withal,  unless  that  thou 

Hadst  set  me  an  example,  shown  me  how. 
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When  lirsL  tliine  earnest  eyes  with  mine  were  crossed. 
And  love  called  love.      And  thus,  I  cannot  speak 
Of  love  even,  as  a  good  thing  of  my  own  :  i  o 

Thy  soul  hath  snatched  up  mine  all  faint  and  weak. 
And  placed  it  by  thee  on  a  golden  throne,  — 
And  that  I  love  (O  soul,  we  must  be  meek  !) 
Is  by  thee  only,  whom  I  love  alone. 


And  wilt  thou  have  me  fashion  into  speech 

The  love  I  bear  thee,  finding  words  enough. 

And  hold  the  torch  out,  while  the  winds  are  rough. 

Between  our  faces,  to  cast   light  on  each  ?  — 

I  drop  it  at  thy  feet.      I  cannot  teach 

My  hand  to  hold  my  spirit  so  far  off 

From  myself — me  — that  I  should  bring  thee  proof 

In  words,  of  love  hid  in  me  out  of  reach. 

Nay,  let  the  silence  of  my  womanhood 

Commend  my  woman-love  to  thy  belief,  —  i 

Seeing  that  I    stand  unwon,  however  wooed. 

And  rend  the  garment  of  my  life,  in  brief. 

By  a  most  daundess,  voiceless  fortitude. 

Lest  one  touch  of  this  heart  convey  its  grief. 


If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.      Do  not  say 
"  I  love  her  for  her  smile  — her  look  — her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  —  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day  "  — 
For  these  things  in  themselves.  Beloved,  may 
Be    changed,    or    change    for    thee,  —  and    love., 
wrought. 
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Mav  be  unvvrought  so.      Neither  love  me  for 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,  ■ —     lo 

A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby  ! 

But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

Thou  mayst  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 

XV. 

Accuse  me  not,  beseech  thee,  that  I  wear 

Too  calm  and  sad  a  face  in  front  of  thine  ; 

For  we  two  look  two  ways,  and  cannot  shine 

With  the  same  sunlight  on  our  brow  and  hair. 

On  me  thou  lookest  with  no  doubting  care. 

As  on  a  bee  shut  in  a  crystalline  ; 

Since  sorrow  hath  shut  me  safe  in  love's  divine. 

And  to  spread  wing  and  fly  in  the  outer  air 

Were  most  impossible  failure,  if  I  strove 

To  fail  so.      But  I  look  on  thee — -on  thee —  lo 

Beholding,  besides  love,  the  end  of  love. 

Hearing  oblivion  beyond  memory  ; 

As  one  who  sits  and  gazes  from  above. 

Over  the  rivers  to  the  bitter  sea. 

XVI. 

And  yet,  because  thou  overcomest  so. 
Because  thou  art  more  noble  and  like  a  king. 
Thou  canst  prevail  against  my  fears  and  fling 
Thy  purple  round  me,  till  my  heart  shall  grow 
Too  close  against  thine  heart  henceforth  to  know 
How  it  shook  when  alone.      Why,  conquering 
May  prove  as  lordly  and  complete  a  thing 
In  lifting  upward,  as  in  crushing  low  ! 
And  as  a  vanquished  soldier  yields  his  sword 
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To  one  who  lifts  him  from  the  bloody  earth,  10 

Even  so.  Beloved,  I  at  last  record. 

Here  ends  my  strife.      If  thou  invite  me  forth, 

I  rise  above  abasement  at  the  word. 

Make  thy  love  larger  to  enlarge  my  worth. 


My  poet,  thou  canst  touch  on  all  the  notes 

God  set  between  His  After  and  Before, 

And  strike  up  and  strike  off  the  general  roar 

Of  the  rushing  worlds  a  melody  that  floats 

In  a  serene  air  purely.      Antidotes 

Of  medicated  music,  answering  for 

Mankind's  forlornest  uses,  thou  canst  pour 

From  thence  into  their  ears.      God's  will  devotes 

Thine  to  such  ends,  and  mine  to  wait  on  thine. 

How,  Dearest,  wilt  thou  have  me  for  most  use  ? 

A  hope,  to  sing  by  gladly  ?  or  a  fine 

Sad  memory,  with  thy  songs  to  interfuse } 

A  shade,  in  v^fhich  to  sing  —  of  palm  or  pine  ? 

A  grave,  on  which  to  rest  from  singing  t     Choose. 


I  NEVER  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away 

To  a  man.  Dearest,  except  this  to  thee. 

Which  now  upon  my  fingers  thoughtfully, 

I  ring  out  to  the  full  brown  length  and  say 

*'  Take  it."      My  day  of  youth  went  yesterday  ; 

My  hair  no  longer  bounds  to  my  foot's  glee. 

Nor  plant  1  it  from  rose  or  myrde-tree. 

As  girls  do,  any  more  :  ic  only  may 

Now  shade  on  two  pale  cheeks  the  mark  of  tears. 

Taught  drooping  from  the  head  that  hangs  aside 
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Through  sorrow's  trick.      I  thought   the  funeral-shears 
Would  take  this  first,  but  Love  is  justified,  — 
Take  it  thou,  —  finding  pure,  from  all   those  years. 
The  kiss  my  mother  left  here  when  she  died. 


The  soul's  Rialto  hath  its  merchandise  ; 
I  barter  curl  for  curl  upon  that  mart. 
And  from  my  poet's  forehead  to  my  heart 
Receive  this  lock  which  outweighs  argosies,  — 
As  purply  black,  as  erst  to  Pindar's  eyes 
The  dim  purpureal   tresses  gloomed  athwart 
The   nine    white    Muse-brows.        For    this    counter- 
part,     .      .      . 
The  bay-crown's  shade.  Beloved,  I  surmise. 
Still  lingers  on  thy  curl,  it  is  so  black  ! 
Thus,  with  a  fillet  of  smooth-kissing  breath,  10 

I  tie  the  shadows  safe  from  gliding  back. 
And  lay  the  gift  where  nothing  hindereth  ; 
Here  on  mv  heart,  as  on  thy  brow,  to  lack 
No  natural  heat  till  mine  grows  cold  in  death. 


Beloved,  my  Beloved,  when  I  think 

That  thou  wast  in  the  world  a  year  ago. 

What  time  I  sat  alone  here  in  the  snow 

And  saw  no  footprint,  heard  the  silence  sink 

No  moment  at  thy  voice,  but,  link  by  link. 

Went  counting  all  my  chains  as  if  that  so 

They  never  could  fall  ofi^  at  any  blow 

Struck  by  thy  possible  hand,  —  why,  thus  I  drink 

Of  life's  great  cup  of  wonder  !      Wonderful, 

Never  to  feel  thee  thrill  the  day  or  night  lo 
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With  personal  act  or  speech,  —  nor  ever  cull 
Some  prescience  of  thee  with  the  blossoms  white 
Thou  sawest  growing  !      Atheists  are  as  dull. 
Who  cannot  guess  God's  presence  out  of  sight. 


Say  over  again,  and  yet  once  over  again. 
That    thou    dost    love    me.       Though    the    word  re- 
peated 
Should  seem  "  a  cuckoo-song,"  as  thou  dost  treat  it, 
Remember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain. 
Valley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain 
Comes  the  fresh  Spring  in  all  her  green  completed. 
Beloved,  I,  amid  the  darkness  greeted 
By  a  doubtful  spirit-voice,  in  that  doubt's  pain 
Cry,  "Speak  once  more  —  thou  lovest  !  "     Who  can 

fear 
Too  many  stars,  though  each  in  heaven  shall  roll,     10 
Too  many  flowers,  though  each  shall  crown  the  year  ? 
Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me  —  toll 
The  silver  iterance  !  —  only  minding.  Dear, 
To  love  me  also  in  silence  with  thy  soul. 


When  our  two  souls  stand  up  erect  and  strong. 
Face  to  face,  silent,  drawing  nigh  and  nigher. 
Until  the  lengthening  wings  break  into  fire 
At  either  curved  point,  —  what  bitter  wrong 
Can  the  earth  do  to  us,  that  we  should  not  long 
Be  here  contented  }     Think.      In  mounting  higher. 
The  angels  would  press  on  us  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.      Let  us  stay 
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Rather  on  earth,  Belovbd,  —  where  the  unfit 
Contrarious  moods  of  men  recoil  away 
And  isolate  pure  spirits,  and  permit 
A  place  to  stand  and  love  in  for  a  day, 
With  darkness  and  the  death-hour  rounding  it. 


Is  it  indeed  so  ?     If  I  lay  here  dead, 

Wouldst  thou  miss  any  life  in  losing  mine  ? 

And  would  the  sun  for  thee  more  coldly  shine 

Because  of  grave-damps  falling  round  my  head  ? 

I  marvelled,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 

Thy  thought  so  in  the  letter.      I  am  thine  — 

But      .      .      .      so  much  to  thee  ?      Can  I   pour  thy 

wine 
While  mv  hands  tremble  ?     Then  my  soul,  instead 
Of  dreams  of  death,  resumes  life's  lower  range.  9 

Then,  love  me.  Love  !  look  on  me  —  breathe  on  me  ! 
As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange. 
For  love,  to  give  up  acres  and   degree, 
I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
Mv  near  sweet  view  of  Heaven,  for  earth  with  thee  ! 


Let  the  world's  sharpness,  like  a  clasping  knife. 
Shut  in  upon  itself  and  do  no  harm 
In  this  close  hand  of  Love,  now  soft  and  warm. 
And  let  us  hear  no  sound  of  human  strife 
After  the  click  of  the  shutting.      Life  to  life  — 
I  lean  upon  thee.  Dear,  without  alarm. 
And  feel  as  safe  as  guarded  by  a  charm 
Against  the  stab  of  worldlings,  who  if  rife 
Are  weak  to  injure.      Very  whitely  still 
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The  lilies  of  our  lives  mav  reassure  10 

Their  blossoms  from  their  roots,  accessible 
Alone  to  heavenly  dews  that  drop  not  fewer, 
Growing  straight,  out  of  man's  reach,  on  the  hill. 
God  only,  who  made  us  rich,  can  make  us  poor. 


A  HEAVY  heart,  Belovbd,  have  I  borne 

From  year  to  year  until  I  saw  thy  face. 

And  sorrow  after  sorrow  took  the  place 

Of  all  those  natural  joys  as  lighdy  worn 

As  the  stringed  pearls,  each  lifted  in  its  turn 

By  a  beating  heart  at  dance-time.      Hopes  apace 

Were  changed  to  long  despairs,  till  God's  own  grace 

Could  scarcely  lift  above  the  world  forlorn 

My  heavy  heart.      Then  thou  didst  bid  me  bring 

And  let  it  drop  adown  thy  calmly  great  10 

Deep  being  !      Fast  it  sinketh,  as  a  thing 

Which  its  own  nature  doth  precipitate. 

While  thine  doth  close  above  it,  mediating 

Betwixt  the  stars  and  the  unaccomplished  fate. 


I  LIVED  with  visions  for  my  company 

Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago. 

And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to  know 

A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me. 

But  soon  their  trailing  purple  was  not  free 

Of  this  world's  dust,  their  lutes  did  silent  grow. 

And  I  myself  grew  faint  and  blind  below 

Their  vanishing   eyes.      Then  thou  didst  come  —  to 

be. 
Beloved,  what  they  seemed.      Their  shining  fronts. 
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Their  songs,  their  splendours  (better,  yet  the  same,  10 

As  river-water  hallowed  into  fonts). 

Met  in  thee,  and  from  out  thee  overcame 

Mv  soul  with  satisfaction  of  all  wants : 

Because  God's  gifts  put  man's  best  dreams  to  shame. 


My  own  Beloved,  who  hast  lifted  me 
From  this  drear  flat  ot  earth  where  I  was  thrown, 
And,  in  betwixt  the  languid  ringlets,  blown 
A  life-breath,  till  the  forehead  hopefully 
Shines  out  again,  as  all  the  angels  see,  ' 

Before  thy  saving  kiss  !      My  own,  my  own. 
Who  camest  to  me  when  the  world  was  gone. 
And  I  who  looked  for  only  God,  found  thee ! 
I  find  thee  ;   I  am  safe,  and  strong,  and  glad. 
As  one  who  stands  in  dewless  asphodel 
Looks  backward  on  the  tedious  time  he  had 
In  the  upper  life,  —  so  I,  with  bosom-swell. 
Make  witness,  here,  between  the  good  and  bad. 
That  Love,  as  strong  as  Death,  retrieves  as  well. 


My  letters  !   all  dead  paper,  mute  and  white  ! 

And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 

Against  my  tremulous  hands  which  loose  the  string 

And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to-night. 

This  said,  —  he  wished  to  have  me  in  his  sight 

Once,  as  a  friend  :   this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 

To  come  and  touch  my  hand     ...     a  simple  thing. 

Yet   I   wept    for    it!  —  this,      .      .      .      the    paper's 

light      ... 
Said,  Dear,  I  love  thee  ;  and  I  sank  and  quailed 
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As  if  God's  future  thundered  on  my  past.  lO 

This  said,  /  am  thine — and  so  its  ink  has  paled 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fast. 
And  this    .     .     .    O  Love,  thy  words  have  ill  availed 
If,  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last  ! 


I  THINK  of  thee  !  — my  thoughts  do  twine  and  bud 

About  thee,  as  wild  vines,  about  a  tree. 

Put  out  broad  leaves,  and  soon  there's  nought  to  see 

Except  the  straggling  green  which  hides  the  wood. 

Yet,  O  mv  palm-tree,  be  it  understood 

I  will  not  have  my  thoughts  instead  ot  thee 

Who  art  dearer,  better  !      Rather,  instandy 

Renew  thy  presence  ;   as  a  strong  tree  should, 

Rusde  thy  boughs  and  set  thy  trunk  all  bare,  9 

And  let  these  bands  of  greenery  which  insphere  thee 

Drop  heavily  down,  —  burst,  shattered,    everywhere  ! 

Because,  in  this  deep  joy  to  see  and  hear  thee 

And  breathe  within  thy  shadow  a  new  air, 

I  do  not  think  of  thee —  I  am  too  near  thee. 


1  SEE  thine  image  through  my  tears  to-night. 
And  yet  to-day  I  saw  thee  smiling.      How 
Refer  the  cause  ?  —  Beloved,  is  it  thou 
Or  I,  who  makes  me  sad  ?      The  acolyte 
Amid  the  chanted  joy  and  thankful  rite 
May  so  fall  flat,  with  pale  insensate  brow. 
On  the  altar-stair.      I  hear  thy  voice  and  vow. 
Perplexed,  uncertain,  since  thou  art  out  of  sight. 
As  he,  in  his  swooning  ears,  the  choir's  Amen. 
Beloved,  dost  thou  love  ?  or  did  I  see  all 
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The  glory  as  I  dreamed,  and  fainted  when 
Too  vehement  light  dilated  my  ideal. 
For  my  soul's  eyes  ?      Will  that  light  come  again. 
As  now  these  tears  come  —  tailing  hot  and  real  ? 


Thou  comest  !  all  is  said  without  a  word. 

I  sit  beneath  thy  looks,  as  children  do 

In  the  noon-sun,  with  souls  that  tremble  through 

Their  happy  eyehds  from  an  unaverred 

Yet  prodigal  inward  joy.      Behold,  I  erred 

In  that  last  doubt  !   and  yet  I  cannot  rue 

The  sin  most,  but  the  occasion  —  that  we  two 

Should  for  a  moment  stand  unministered 

By  a  mutual  presence.      Ah,  keep  near  and  close,       9 

Thou  dovelike  help  !   and,  when  my  fears  would  rise. 

With  thy  broad  heart  serenely  interpose  : 

Brood  down  with  thy  divine  sufficiencies 

These  thoughts  which  tremble  when  bereft  of  those. 

Like  callow  birds  left  desert  to  the  skies. 


The  first  time  that  the  sun  rose  on  thine  oath 

To  love  me,  I  looked  forward  to  the  moon 

To  slacken  all  those  bonds  which  seemed  too  soon 

And  quickly  tied  to  make  a  lasting  troth. 

Quick-loving  hearts,  I  thought,  may  quickly  loathe  ; 

And,  looking  on  myself,  I  seemed  not  one 

For  such  man's  love  !  — more  like  an  out-of-tune 

Worn  viol,  a  good  singer  would  be  wroth 

To  spoil  his  song  with,  and  which,  snatched  in  haste, 

Is  laid  down  at  the  first  ill -sounding  note.  10 

I  did  not  wrong  myself  so,  but  I  placed 
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A  wrong  on  thee.      For  perfect  strains  may  float 
'Neath  master-hands,  from  instruments  defaced, — 
And  great  souls,  at  one  stroke,  may  do  and  doat. 


Yes,  call  me  by  my  pet-name  !   let  me  hear 

The  name  I  used  to  run  at,  when  a  child. 

From  innocent  play,  and  leave  the  cowslips  piled. 

To  glance  up  in  some  face  that  proved  me  dear 

With  the  look  of  its  eyes.      I  miss  the  clear 

Fond  voices  which,  being  drawn  and  reconciled 

Into  the  music  of  Heaven's  undefiled. 

Call  me  no  longer.      Silence  on  the  bier. 

While  I  call  God  —  call  God  !  —  So  let  thy  mouth 

Be  heir  to  those  who  are  now  exanimate.  1 

Gather  the  north  flowers  to  complete  the  south. 

And  catch  the  early  love  up  in  the  late. 

Yes,  call  me  by  that  name,  —  and  I,  in  truth. 

With  the  same  heart,  will  answer  and  not  wait. 


With  the  same  heart,  I  said.  Til  answer  thee 
As  those,  when  thou  shalt  call  me  by  my  name  — 
Lo,  the  vain  promise  !   is  the  same,  the  same. 
Perplexed  and  ruffled  by  life's  strategy  ? 
When  called  before,  I  told  how  hastily 
I  dropped  my  flowers  or  brake  off"  from  a  game. 
To  run  and  answer  with  the  smile  that  came 
At  play  last  moment,  and  went  on  with  me 
Through  my  obedience.      When  I  answer  now, 
I  drop  a  grave  thought,  break  from  solitude  ; 
Yet  still  my  heart  goes  to  thee  —  ponder  how  — 
Not  as  to  a  single  good,  but  all  my  good  ! 
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Lay  thy  hand  on  it,  best  one,  and  allow 

That  no  child's  foot  could  run  fast  as  this  blood. 

XXXV. 

If  I  leave  all  for  thee,  wilt  thou  exchange 

And  be  all  to  me  ?      Shall  I  never  miss 

Home-talk  and  blessing  and  the  common  kiss 

That  comes  to  each  in  turn,  nor  count  it  strange. 

When  I  look  up,  to  drop  on  a  new  range 

Of  walls  and  floors,  another  home  than  this  ? 

Nay,  wilt  thou  fill  that  place  by  me  which  is 

Filled  by  dead  eyes  too  tender  to  know  change  ? 

That's  hardest.      If  to  conquer  love,  has  tried. 

To  conquer  grief,  tries  more,  as  all  things  prove  ;      lo 

For  grief  indeed  is  love  and  grief  beside. 

Alas,  I  have  grieved  so  I  am  hard  to  love. 

Yet  love  me  —  wilt  thou  ?      Open  thine  heart  wide. 

And  fold  within  the  wet  wings  of  thy  dove. 

xxxvi. 
When  we  met  first  and  loved,  I  did  not  build 
Upon  the  event  with  marble.      Could  it  mean 
To  last,  a  love  set  pendulous  between 
Sorrow  and  sorrow  ?     Nay,  I  rather  thrilled. 
Distrusting  every  light  that  seemed  to  gild 
The  onward  path,  and  feared  to  overlean 
A  finger  even.      And,  though  I  have  grown  serene 
And  strong  since  then,  I  think  that  God  has  willed 
A  still  renewable  fear   .    .    .    O  love,  O  troth   .    .    . 
Lest  these  enclasped  hands  should  never  hold,  lo 

This  mutual  kiss  drop  down  between  us  both 
As  an  unowned  thing,  once  the  lips  being  cold. 
And  Love,  be  false  !   if  he,  to  keep  one  oath. 
Must  lose  one  joy,  by  his  life's  star  foretold. 
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Pardon,  oh,  pardon,  that  mv  soul  should  make. 
Of  all  that  strong  divineness  which  I  know 
For  thine  and  thee,  an  image  only  so 
Formed  of  the  sand,  and  fit  to  shift  and  break. 
It  is  that  distant  years  which  did  not  take 
Thy  sovranty,  recoiling  with  a  blow. 
Have  forced  my  swimming  brain  to  undergo 
Their  doubt  and  dread,  and  blindly  to  forsake 
Thy  purity  of  likeness  and  distort 
Thy  worthiest  love  to  a  worthless  counterfeit  : 
As  if  a  shipwrecked  Pagan,  safe  in  port. 
His  guardian  sea-god  to  commemorate. 
Should  set  a  sculptured  porpoise,  gills  a-snort 
And  vibrant  tail,  within  the  temple-gate. 


First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 

The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write  ; 

And  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and  white. 

Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its  "Oh,  list," 

When  the  angels  speak.      A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight. 

Than  that  first  kiss.      The  second  passed  in  height 

The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.      O  beyond  meed  !  9 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's  own  crown. 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  purple  state  ;   since  when,  indeed, 

I  have  been  proud  and  said,  "My  love,  my  own." 
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Because  thou  hast  the  power  and  own'st  the  grace 
To  look  through  and  behind  this  mask  of  me 
(Against  which  years  have  beat  thus  blanchingly 
With  their  rains),  and  behold  my  soul's  true  face. 
The  dim  and  weary  witness  of  life's  race,  — 
Because  thou  hast  the  faith  and  love  to  see. 
Through  that  same  soul's  distracting  lethargy. 
The  patient  angel  waiting  for  a  place 
In  the  new  Heavens,  —  because  nor  sin  nor  woe. 
Nor  God's  infliction,  nor  death's  neighbourhood,      10 
Nor  all  which  others  viewing,  turn  to  go. 
Nor  all  which  makes  me  tired  of  all,  self-viewed,  — 
Nothing  repels  thee,      .      .      .      Dearest,  teach  me  so 
To  pour  out  gratitude,  as  thou  dost,  good  ! 


Oh,  yes  !   they  love  through  all  this  world  of  ours  ! 

I  will  not  gainsay  love,  called  love  forsooth. 

I  have  heard  love  talked  in  my  early  youth. 

And  since,  not  so  long  back  but  that  the  flowers 

Then  gathered,  smell  still.      Mussulmans  and  Giaours 

Throw  kerchiefs  at  a  smile,  and  have  no  ruth 

For  any  weeping.      Polypheme's  white  tooth 

Slips  on  the  nut  if,  after  frequent  showers. 

The  shell  is  over-smooth,  —  and  not  so  much 

Will  turn  the  thing  called  love,  aside  to  hate  10 

Or  else  to  oblivion.      But  thou  art  not  such 

A  lover,  my  Beloved  !   thou  canst  wait 

Through  sorrow  and  sickness,  to  bring  souls  to  touch. 

And  think  it  soon  when  others  crv  "Too  late." 
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I  THANK  all  who  have  loved  me  in  their  hearts. 

With  thanks  and  love  from  mine.      Deep  thanks  to  all 

Who  paused  a  little  near  the  prison-wall 

To  hear  my  music  in  its  louder  parts 

Ere  they  went  onward,  each  one  to  the  mart's 

Or  temple's  occupation,  beyond  call. 

But  thou,  who,  in  my  voice's  sink  and  fall 

When  the  sob  took  it,  thy  divinest  Art's 

Own  instrument  didst  drop  down  at  thy  foot 

To  hearken  what  I  said  between  my  tears,    ...      10 

Instruct  me  how  to  thank  thee  !      Oh,  to  shoot 

My  soul's  full  meaning  into  future  years. 

That  they  should  lend  it  utterance,  and  salute 

Love  that  endures,  from  Life  that  disappears  ! 


"  My  future  will  not  copy  fair  my  past  "  — 

I  wrote  that  once  ;  and  thinking  at  my  side 

My  ministering  life-angel  justified 

The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 

To  the  white  throne  of  God,  I  turned  at  last. 

And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  unallied 

To  angels  in  thy  soul  !      Then  I,  long  tried 

By  natural  ills,  received  the  comfort  fast. 

While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim's  staff  5 

Gave  out  green  leaves  with  morning  dews  impcarled. 

I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life's  first  half: 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled. 

And  write  me  new  my  future's  epigraph. 

New  angel  mine,  unhoped  for  in  the  world  ! 
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How  do  I  love  thee  ?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  everyday' s 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right  ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith.       1 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints,  —  I  love  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ! — ^and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 


Beloved,  thou  hast  brought  me  many  flowers 

Plucked  in  the  garden,  all  the  summer  through 

And  winter,    and  it  seemed  as  if  they  grew 

In  this  close  room,  nor  missed  the  sun  and  showers. 

So,  in  the  like  name  of  that  love  of  ours. 

Take  back  these  thoughts  which  here  unfolded  too. 

And  which  on  warm  and  cold  days  I  withdrew 

From   my   heart's   ground.       Indeed,    those    beds    and 

bowers 
Be  overgrown  with  bitter  weeds  and  rue. 
And  wait  thy  weeding  ;  yet  here's  eglantine,  10 

Here's  ivy  !  —  take  them,  as  I  used  to  do 
Thv  flowers,    and    keep    them  where    they  shall  not 

pine. 
Instruct  thine  eyes  to  keep  their  colours  true. 
And  tell  thy  soul  their  roots  are  left  in  mine. 
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A    POEM,    IN    TWO    PARTS. 

1851. 

CASA    GUIDI    WINDOWS. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 

This  poem  contains  the  impressions  of  the  writer  upon 
events  in  Tuscany  of  which  she  was  a  witness.  "  From 
a  window,"  the  critic  may  demur.  She  bows  to  the 
objection  in  the  very  title  of  her  work.  No  continuous 
narrative  nor  exposition  oi  political  philosophy  is  attempted 
by  her.  It  is  a  simple  story  of  personal  impressions, 
whose  only  value  is  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  were 
received,  as  proving  her  warm  affection  for  a  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  country,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  are  related,  as  indicating  her  own  good  faith  and 
freedom  from   partisanship. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  this  poem,  the  first  was  written 
nearly  three  years  ago,  while  the  second  resumes  the 
actual  situation  of  1851.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
two  parts  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  writer,  who,  though  she  certainly  escaped 
the  epidemic  '<  falling  sickness  "  of  enthusiasm  for  Pio 
Nono,  takes  shame  upon  herself  that  she  believed,  like  a 
woman,  some  royal  oaths,  and  lost  sight  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  some  obvious  popular  defects.  If  the 
discrepancy  should  be  painful  to  the  reader,  let  him 
understand  that  to  the  writer  it  has  been  more  so.  But 
such  discrepancies  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  at  every 
hour  by  the  conditions  of  our  nature,  implying  the  interval 
between  aspiration  and  performance,  between  taith  and 
disillusion,   between  hope  and  fact. 
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"  O  trusted  broken  prophecy, 
O  richest  fortune  sourly  crest, 
Born  for  the  future,  to  tlie  future  lost  !  " 

Nav,  not  lost  to  tlie  future  in  this  case.      The  tiiture  of 
Italy  shall  not  be  disinherited. 

Florexce,  1S51. 

PART   I. 

T  HE.\RD  last  nigh:  a  little  child  go  singing 

'Neath  Casa  Guidi  windows,  bv  the  church, 
O  belLi  liber ta,   O  belUi !  —  stringing 

The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  wen:  in  search 
So  high  for,  you  concluded  the  upspringing 

Of  such  a  nimble  bird  to  skv  from  perch 
Must  leave  the  whole  bush  in  a  tremble  green. 

And  that  the  heart  of  Italy  must  beat. 
While  such  a  voice  had  leave  to  rise  serene 

'Twi.xt  church  and  palace  of  a  Florence  street  :     10 
A  little  child,  too,  who  not  long  had  been 

By  mother's  linger  steadied  on  his  feet. 
And  still  O  beUa  Ilhcrta  he  sang. 

Then  I  thought,  musing,  of  the  innumerous 

Sweet  songs  which  still  for  Italy  outrang 
From  older  singers'  lips  who  sang  not  thus 

Exultingly  and  purelv,  vet,  with  pang 
Fast  sheathed  in  music,  touched  the  heart  of  us 

So  finelv  that  the  pitv  scarcelv  pained, 
I  thought  how  Filicaja  led  on  others,  20 

Bewailers  for  their  Italv  enchained. 
And  how  they  called  her  childless  among  mothers. 

Widow  of  empires,  ay,  and  scarce  refrained 
Cursing  her  beautv  to  her  face,  as  brothers 
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?vlight  a  shamed   sister's,  —  "  Had  she    been  less 
fair 
She  were  less  wretched  ;  "  - — -how,  evoking  so 

From  congregated  wrong  and  heaped  despair 
Of  men  and  women  writhing  under  blow. 

Harrowed  and  hideous  in  a  filthy  lair. 
Some  personating  Image  wherein  woe  30 

Was  wrapt  in  beauty  from  offending  much. 
They  called  it  Cybele,  or  Niobe, 

Or  laid  it  corpse-like  on  a  bier  for  such. 
Where  all  the  world  might  drop  for  Italy 

Those  cadenced  tears  which  bum  not  where  they 
touch,  — 
"Juliet  of  nations,  canst  thou  die  as  we? 

And  was  the  violet  crown  that  crowned  thy  head 
So  over-large,  though  new  buds  made  it  rough. 

It  slipped  down  and  across  thine  eyelids  dead, 

0  sweet,  fair  Juliet  ?  "      Of  such  songs  enough,       40 
Too  many  of  such  complaints  !  behold,  instead. 

Void  at  Verona,  Juliet's  marble  trough  : 

As  void  as  that  is,  are  all  images 
Men  set  between  themselves  and  actual  wrong. 

To  catch  the  weight  of  pity,  meet  the  stress 
Of  conscience,  —  since  'tis  easier  to  gaze  long 

On  mournful  masks  and  sad  efhgies 
Than  on  real,  live,  weak  creatures  crushed  by  strong. 

For  me  who  stand  in  Italy  to-day 
Where  worthier  poets  stood  and  sang  before,  50 

I  kiss  their  footsteps  yet  their  words  gainsay. 

1  can  but  muse  in  hope  upon  this  shore 

Of  golden  Amo  as  it  shoots  away 
Through  Florence'  heart  beneath  her  bridges  four  : 
Bent  bridges,  seeming  to  strain  off  like  bows. 
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"  O  trusted  broken  prophecy, 
O  richest  fortune  sourly  crost, 
Born  for  the  future,  to  the  future  lost  !  " 

Nay,  not  lost  to  the  future  in  this  case.      The  future  of 
Italy  shall  not  be  disinherited. 

Florence,  1851. 

PART   I. 

T  HEARD  last  night  a  little  child  go  singing 

'Neath  Casa  Guidi  windows,  by  the  church, 
O  bella  liberta,   O  bella  !  —  stringing 

The  same  words  still  on  notes  he  went  in  search 
So  high  for,  you  concluded  the  upspringing 

Of  such  a  nimble  bird  to  sky  from  perch 
Must  leave  the  whole  bush  in  a  tremble  green. 

And  that  the  heart  of  Italy  must  beat. 
While  such  a  voice  had  leave  to  rise  serene 

'Twixt  church  and  palace  of  a  Florence  street  :     10 
A  little  child,  too,  who  not  long  had  been 

By  mother's  finger  steadied  on  his  feet. 
And  still  O  bella  liberta  he  sang. 

Then  I  thought,  musing,  of  the  innumerous 

Sweet  songs  which  still  for  Italy  outrang 
From  older  singers'  lips  who  sang  not  thus 

Exultingly  and  purely,  yet,  with  pang 
Fast  sheathed  in  music,  touched  the  heart  of  us 

So  finely  that  the  pity  scarcely  pained. 
I  thought  how  Filicaja  led  on  others,  20 

Bewailers  for  their  Italy  enchained. 
And  how  they  called  her  childless  among  mothers. 

Widow  of  empires,  av,  and  scarce  refrained 
Cursing  her  beauty  to  her  face,  as  brothers 
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Might  a   shamed    sister's,  — "Had  she    been   less 
fair 
She  were  less  wretched  ;  "  — how,  evoking  so 

From  congregated  wrong  and  heaped  despair 
Of  men  and  women  writhing  under  blow. 

Harrowed  and  hideous  in  a  filthy  lair. 
Some  personating  Image  wherein  woe  30 

Was  wrapt  in  beauty  from  offending  much. 
They  called  it  Cybele,  or  Niobe, 

Or  laid  it  corpse-like  on  a  bier  for  such. 
Where  all  the  world  might  drop  for  Italy 

Those  cadenced  tears  which  burn  not  where  they 
touch, — 
"Juliet  of  nations,  canst  thou  die  as  we? 

And  was  the  violet  crown  that  crowned  thy  head 
So  over-large,  though  new  buds  made  it  rough. 

It  slipped  down  and  across  thine  eyelids  dead, 

0  sweet,  fair  Juliet  ?  "      Of  such  songs  enough,        40 
Too  many  of  such  complaints  !  behold,  instead, 

Void  at  Verona,  Juliet's  marble  trough  : 

As  void  as  that  is,  are  all  images 
Men  set  between  themselves  and  actual  wrong. 

To  catch  the  weight  of  pity,  meet  the  stress 
Of  conscience,  — since  'tis  easier  to  gaze  long 

On  mournful  masks  and  sad  effigies 
Than  on  real,  live,  weak  creatures  crushed  by  strong. 

For  me  who  stand  in  Italy  to-day 
Where  worthier  poets  stood  and  sang  before,  50 

I  kiss  their  footsteps  yet  their  words  gainsay. 

1  can  but  muse  in  hope  upon  this  shore 

Of  golden  Arno  as  it  shoots  away 
Through  Florence'  heart  beneath  her  bridges  four  : 
Bent  bridges,  seeming  to  strain  off  like  bows. 
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And  tremble  while  the  arrowy  undertide 

Shoots  on  and  cleaves  the  marble  as  it  goes. 
And  strikes  up  palace-walls  on  either  side. 

And  froths  the  cornice  out  in  glittering  rows. 
With  doors  and  windows  quaintly  multiplied,  60 

And  terrace-sweeps,  and  gazers  upon  all, 
Bv  whom  if  flower  or  kerchief  were  thrown  out 

From  any  lattice  there,  the  same  would  fall 
Into  the  river  underneath,  no  doubt. 

It  runs  so  close  and  fast  'twixt  wall  and  wall. 
How  beautiful  !  the  mountains  from  without 

In  silence  listen  for  the  word  said  next. 
What     word     will    men    say,  — here    where    Giotto 
planted 

His  campanile  like  an  unperplexed  69 

Fine  question  Heavenward,  touching  the  things  granted 

A  noble  people  who,  being  greatly  vexed 
In  act,  in  inspiration  keep  undaunted  ? 

What   word  will   God   say  ?      Michel's   Night   and 
Day 
And  Dawn  and  Twilight  wait  in  marble  scorn 

Like  dogs  upon  a  dunghill,  couched  on  clay 
From  whence  the  Medicean  stamp's  outworn. 

The  final  putting  off  of  all  such  sway 
By  all  such  hands,  and  freeing  of  the  unborn 

In  Florence  and  the  great  world  outside  Florence. 
Three  hundred  years  his  patient  statues  wait  80 

In  that  small  chapel  of  the  dim  Saint  Lawrence  : 
Day's  eyes  are  breaking  bold  and  passionate 

Over  his  shoulder,  and  will  flash  abhorrence 
On  darkness  and  with  level  looks  meet  fate. 

When  once  loose  from  that  marble  film  of  theirs  ; 
The  Night  has  wild  dreams  in  her  sleep,  the  Dawn 

Is  haggard  as  the  sleepless,  Twilight  wears 


What  worJ  will  GoJ  say/     Michel's  Nitflit  an  J  Day 
And  Dawn  anJ  Twilight  wait  in  marble  scorn 

Like  dogs  upon  a  dunghill,  couched  on  clay 
From  whence  the  Medicean  stamp's  outworn, 

The  final  putting  off  of  all  such  sway 
By  all  such  hands,  and  freeing  of  the  unborn 

In  Florence  and  the  great  world  outside  Florence. 

"  C'lixa   Guidi  Winiionjs,'"  /'ii^e 
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A  sort  of  horror  ;  as  the  veil  withdrawn 

'Twixt  the  artist's  soul  and   works  had   left  them 
heirs 
Of  speechless    thoughts   which   would   not   quail   nor 
fawn,  90 

Of  angers  and  contempts,  of  hope  and  love  : 
For  not  without  a  meaning  did  he  place 

The  princely  Urbino  on  the  seat  above 
With  everlasting  shadow  on  his  face. 

While  the  slow  dawns  and  twilights  disapprove 
The  ashes  of  his  long-extinguished  race 

Which  never  more  shall  clog  the  feet  of  men. 
I  do  believe,  divinest  Angelo, 

That  winter-hour  in  Via  Larga,  when 
They  bade  thee  build  a  statue  up  in  snow  100 

And  straight  that  marvel  of  thine  art  again 
Dissolved  beneath  the  sun's  Italian  glow. 

Thine  eyes,  dilated  with  the  plastic  passion. 
Thawing  too  in  drops  of  wounded  manhood,  since. 

To  mock  alike  thine  art  and  indignation. 
Laughed  at  the  palace-window  the  new  prince,  — 

("  Aha  !  this  genius  needs  for  exaltation. 
When  all's  said  and  howe'er  the  proud  may  wince, 

A  little  marble  from  our  princely  mines  !  ") 
I  do  believe  that  hour  thou  laughedst  too  i  10 

For  the  whole  sad  world  and  for  thy  Florentines, 
After  those  few  tears,  which  were  only  few  ! 

That  as,  beneath  the  sun,  the  grand  white  lines 
Of  thy  snow-statue  trembled  and  withdrew,  — 

The  head,  erect  as  Jove's,  being  palsied  first. 
The  eyelids  flattened,  the  full  brow  turned  blank. 

The  right-hand,  raised  but  now  as  if  it  cursed, 
Dropt,  a  mere  snowball,  (till  the  people  sank 

Their  voices,  though  a  louder  laughter  burst 
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From    the    royal    window)  — thou    couldst     proudly 
thank  1 20 

God  and  the  prince  for  promise  and  presage, 
And  laugh  the  laugh  back,  I  think  verily, 

Thine  eyes  being  purged  by  tears  of  righteous  rage 
To  read  a  wrong  into  a  prophecy. 

And  measure  a  true  great  man's  heritage 
Against  a  mere  great-duke's  posterity. 

I  think  thy  soul  said  then,  '*  I  do  not  need 
A  princedom  and  its  quarries,  after  all  ; 

For  if  I  write,  paint,  carve  a  word,  indeed. 
On  book  or  board  or  dust,  on  floor  or  wall,  130 

The  same  is  kept  of  God  who  taketh  heed 
That  not  a  letter  of  the  meaning  fall 

Or  ere  it  touch  and  teach  His  world's  deep  heart. 
Outlasting,  therefore,  all  your  lordships,  sir  ! 

So  keep  your  stone,  beseech  you,  for  your  part. 
To  cover  up  your  grave-place  and  refer 

The  proper  titles  ;  /  live  by  my  art. 
The  thought  I  threw  into  this  snow  shall  stir 

This  gazing  people  when  their  gaze  is  done  ; 
And  the  tradition  of  your  act  and  mine,  1 40 

When  all  the  snow  is  melted  in  the  sun. 
Shall  gather  up,  for  unborn  men,  a  sign 

Of  what  is  the  true  princedom,  —  ay,  and  none 
Shall  laugh  that  day,  except  the  drunk  with  wine." 

Amen,  great  Angelo  !  the  day's  at  hand. 
If  many  laugh  not  on  it,  shall  we  weep  ? 

Much  more  we  must  not,  let  us  understand. 
Through  rhymers  sonneteering  in  their  sleep. 

And  archaists  mumbling  dry  bones  up  the  land. 
And  sketchers  lauding  ruined  towns  a-heap,  —       150 

Through  all  that  drowsy  hum  of  voices  smooth. 
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The  hopeful  bird  mounts  carolling  from  brake. 

The  hopeful  child,  with  leaps  to  catch  his  growth. 
Sings  open-eyed  for  liberty's  sweet  sake  : 

And  I,  a  singer  also  from  my  youth. 
Prefer  to  sing  with  these  who  are  awake. 

With  birds,   with  babes,    with  men  who  will  not 
fear 
The  baptism  of  the  holy  morning  dew, 

(And  many  of  such  wakers  now  are  here. 
Complete  in  their  anointed  manhood,  who  1 60 

Will  greatly  dare  and  greatlier  persevere,) 
Than  join  those  old  thin  voices  with  my  new. 

And  sigh  tor  Italy  with  some  safe  sigh 
Cooped  up  in  music  'twixt  an  oh  and  ah,  — 

Nay,  hand  in  hand  with  that  young  child,  will  I 
Go  singing  rather,  "  Bella  liberta,^' 

Than,  with  those  poets,  croon  the  dead  or  cry 
'  *  Se  tu  men  bella  fossi,  Italia  !  ' ' 

"  Less  wretched  if  less  fair."      Perhaps  a  truth 
Is  so  far  plain  in  this,  that  Italy,  i  70 

Long  trammelled  with  the  purple  of  her  youth 
Against  her  age's  ripe  activity. 

Sits  still  upon  her  tombs,  without  death's  ruth 
But  also  without  life's  brave  energy. 

• '  Now  tell  us  what  is  Italy  ?  ' '   men  ask  : 
And  others  answer,  "  Virgil,  Cicero, 

Catullus,  Cssar."      What  beside  .?  to  task 
The  memory  closer  —  "  Why,  Boccaccio, 

Dante,  Petrarca,"  — and  if  still  the  flask 
Appears  to  yield  its  wine  by  drops  too  slow,  —      i  80 

"Angelo,  Raffael,  Pergolese," — all 
Whose   strong  hearts  beat  through   stone,  or  charged 
again 

The  paints  with  fire  of  souls  electrical. 
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Or  broke  up  heaven  for  music.      What  more  then  ? 

Why,    then,    no   more.      The  chaplet's  last  beads 
fall 
In  naming  the  last  saintship  within  ken, 

And,  after  that,  none  prayeth  in  the  land. 
Alas,  this  Italy  has  too  long  swept 

Heroic  ashes  up  for  hour-glass  sand  ; 
Of  her  own  past,  impassioned  nympholept  !  190 

Consenting  to  be  nailed  here  by  the  hand 
To  the  very  bay-tree  under  which  she  stept 

A  queen  of  old,  and  plucked  a  leafy  branch  ; 
And,  licensing  the  world  too  long  indeed 

To  use  her  broad  phylacteries  to  staunch 
And  stop  her  bloody  lips,  she  takes  no  heed 

How  one  clear  word  would  draw  an  avalanche 
Of  living  sons  around  her,  to  succeed 

The  vanished  generations.      Can  she  count 
These  oil-eaters  with  large  live  mobile  mouths         200 

Agape  for  macaroni,  in  the  amount 
Of  consecrated  heroes  of  her  south's 

Bright  rosary  }     The  pitcher  at  the  fount. 
The  gift  of  gods,  being  broken,  she  much  loathes 

To  let  the  ground-leaves  of  the  place  confer 
A  natural  bowl.      So  henceforth  she  would  seem 

No  nation,  but  the  poet's  pensioner. 
With  alms  from  every  land  of  song  and  dream. 

While  aye  her  pipers  sadly  pipe  ot  her 
Until  their  proper  breaths,  in  that  extreme  210 

Of  sighing,  split  the  reed  on  which  they  played  : 
Of  which,  no  more.      But  never  say  **no  more  " 

To  Italy's  life  !      Her  memories  undismayed 
Still  argue  "evermore  ;  "   her  graves  implore 

Her  future  to  be  strong  and  not  afraid  ; 
Her  very  statues  send  their  looks  before. 
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We  do  not  serve  the  dead  —  the  past  is  past. 
God  Hves,  and  hfts  His  glorious  mornings  up 

Before  the  eyes  of  men  awake  at  last. 
Who  put  away  the  meats  they  used  to  sup,  220 

And  down  upon  the  dust  of  earth  outcast 
The  dregs  remaining  of  the  ancient   cup. 

Then  turn  to  wakeful  prayer  and  worthy  act. 
The  Dead,  upon  their  awful  'vantage  ground. 

The  sun  not  in  their  faces,  shall  abstract 
No  more  our  strength  ;    we  will  not  be  discrowned 

As  guardians  of  their  crowns,  nor  deign  transact 
A  barter  of  the  present,  for  a  sound 

Of  good  so  counted  in  the  foregone  days. 
O  Dead,  ye  shall  no  longer  cling  to  us  23c 

With  rigid  hands  of  desiccating  praise. 
And  drag  us  backward  by  the  garment  thus. 

To  stand  and  laud  you  in  long-drawn  virelays  ! 
We  will  not  henceforth  be  oblivious 

Of  our  own  lives,  because  ye  lived  before. 
Nor  of  our  acts,  because  ye  acted  well. 

We  thank  you  that  ye  first  unlatched  the  door. 
But  will  not  make  it  inaccessible 

By  thankings  on  the  threshold  any  more. 
We  hurry  onward  to  extinguish  hell  240 

With  our  fresh  souls,  our  younger  hope,  and  God's 
Maturity  of  purpose.      Soon  shall  we 

Die  also  !  and,  that  then  our  periods 
Of  life  may  round  themselves  to  memory 

As  smoothly  as  on  our  graves  the  burial-sods, 
We  now  must  look  to  it  to  excel  as  ye. 

And  bear  our  age  as  far,  unhmited 
By  the  last  mind-mark  ;   so,  to  be  invoked 

By  future  generations,  as  their  Dead. 
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'Tis  true  that  when  the  dust  of  deatli  has  choked    250 

A  great  man's  voice,  the  common  words  he  said 
Turn  oracles,  the  common  thoughts  he  yoked 

Like  horses,  draw  like  griHins  :    this  is  true 
And  acceptable.      I,  too,  should  desire. 

When    men    make    record,    with    the  flowers    they 
strew, 
♦*  Savonarola's  soul  went  out  in  fire 

Upon  our  Grand-duke's  piazza,  and  burned  through 
A  moment  first,  or  ere  he  did  expire. 

The  veil  betwixt  the  right  and  wrong,  and  showed 
How  near  God  sat  and  judged  the  judges  there, —  ' ' 

Upon  the  self-same  pavement  overstrewcd  26 1 

To  cast  my  violets  with  as  reverent  care, 

And  proved  that  all  the  winters  which  have  snowed 
Cannot  snow  out  the  scent  from  stones  and  air. 

Of  a  sincere  man's  virtues.      This  was  he, 
Savonarola,  who,  while  Peter  sank 

With  his  whole  boat-load,  called  courageously 
"Wake  Christ,  wake  Christ  !  "  — who,  having  tried 
the  tank 

Of  old  church-waters  used  for  baptistry 
Ere  Luther  came  to  spill  them,  swore  they  stank  ;  270 

Who  also  by  a  princely  deathbed  cried, 
'*  Loose  Florence,  or  God  will  not  loose  thy  soul  !  " 

Then  fell  back  the  Magnificent  and  died 
Beneath  the  star-look  shooting  from   the  cowl. 

Which  turned  to  wormwood-bitterness  the  wide 
Deep  sea  of  his  ambitions.      It  were  foul 

To  grudge  Savonarola  and  the  rest 
Their  violets  :   rather  pay  them  quick  and  fresh  ! 

The  emphasis  of  death  makes  manifest 
The  eloquence  of  action  in  our  flesh  ;  280 

And  men  who,  living,  were  but  dimly  guessed. 
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When  once  free  from  their  life's  entangled  mesh. 

Show  their  full  length  in  graves,  or  oft  indeed 
Exaggerate  their  stature,  in  the  flat, 

To  noble  admirations  which  exceed 
Most  nobly,  yet  will  calculate  in  that 

But  accurately.      We,  who  are  the  seed 
Of  buried  creatures,  if  we  turned  and  spat 

Upon  our  antecedents,  we  were  vile. 
Bring  violets  rather.      If  these  had  not  walked        290 

Their  furlong,  could  we  hope  to  walk  our  mile  ? 
Therefore  bring  violets.      Yet  if  we  self-baulked 

Stand  still,  a-strewing  violets  all  the  while. 
These  moved  in  vain,  of  whom  we  have  vainly  talked. 

So  rise  up  henceforth  with  a  cheerful   smile. 
And  having  strewn  the  violets,  reap  the  corn, 

And  having  reaped  and   garnered,  bring   the  plough 
And  draw  new  ftirrows  'neath  the  healthy  morn. 

And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  this  Now. 

Of  old  'twas  so.      How  step  by  step  was  worn,    300 

As  each  man  gained  on  each  securely  !  —  how 
Each   by  his   own   strength   sought  his   own   Ideal,  — • 

The  ultimate  Perfection  leaning  bright 
From  out  the  sun  and  stars  to  bless  the  leal 

And  earnest  search  of  all  for  Fair  and  Right 
Through  doubtful  forms  by  earth  accounted  real  ! 

Because  old  Jubal  blew  into  delight 
The  souls  of  men  with  clear-piped  melodies. 

If  youthful  Asaph  were  content  at  most 
To  draw  from  Jubal' s  grave,  with  listening  eyes,    310 

Traditionary  music's  floating  ghost 
Into  the  grass-grown  silence,  were  it  wise  ? 

And  was't  not  wiser,  Jubal's  breath  being  lost. 
That  Miriam  clashed  her  cymbals  to  surprise 
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The  sun  between  her  white  arms  flung  apart. 
With  new  glad  golden  sounds  ?   that  David's  strings 

O'erflowed  his  hand  with  music  from  his  heart  ? 
So  harmony  grows  full  from  many  springs. 

And  happy  accident  turns  holy  art. 

You  enter,  in  your  Florence  wanderings,  320 

The  church  of  Saint  Maria  Novella.      Pass 
The  left  stair,  where  at  plague-time  Machiavel 

Saw  One  with  set  fair  face  as  in  a  glass. 
Dressed  out  against  the  fear  of  death  and  hell. 

Rustling  her  silks  in  pauses  of  the  mass. 
To  keep  the  thought  off  how  her  husband  fell. 

When  she  left  home,  stark  dead  across  her  feet, — 
The  stair  leads  up  to  what  the  Orgagnas  save 

Of  Dante's  dsmons  ;   you,  in  passing  it. 
Ascend  the  right  stair  from  the  farther  nave  330 

To  muse  in  a  small  chapel  scarcely  lit 
Bv  Cimabue's  Virgin.      Bright  and  brave. 

That  picture  was  accounted,  mark,  of  old  : 
A  king  stood  bare  before  its  sovran  grace, 

A  reverent  people  shouted  to  behold 
The  picture,  not  the  king,  and  even  the  place 

Containing  such  a  miracle  grew  bold. 
Named  the  Glad  Borgo  from  that  beauteous  face 

Which  thrilled  the  artist,  after  work,  to  think 
His  own  ideal  Mary-smile  should  stand  340 

So  very  near  him,  —  he,  within  the  brink 
Of  all  that  glory,  let  in  by  his  hand 

With  too  divine  a  rashness  !     Yet  none  shrink 
Who  come  to  gaze  here  now  ;   albeit  'twas  planned 

Sublimely  in  the  thought's  simplicity  : 
The  Lady,  throned  in  empyreal  state. 

Minds  only  the  young  Babe  upon  her  knee. 
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While  sidelong  angels  bear  the  royal  weight. 

Prostrated  meekly,  smiling  tenderly 
Oblivion  of  their  wings  ;  the  Child  thereat  350 

Stretching  its  hand  like  God.      If  any  should. 
Because  of  some  stiff  draperies  and  loose  joints. 

Gaze  scorn  down  from  the  heights  of  RafFaelhood 
On  Cimabue's  picture,  —  Heaven  anoints 

The  head  of  no  such  critic,  and  his  blood 
The  poet's  curse  strikes  full  on  and  appoints 

To  ague  and  cold  spasms  for  evermore. 
A  noble  picture  !   worthy  of  the  shout 

Wherewith  along  the  streets  the  people  bore 
Its  cherub-faces  which  the  sun  threw  out  360 

Until  they  stooped  and  entered  the  church  door. 
Yet  rightly  was  young  Giotto  talked  about. 

Whom  Cimabue  found  among  the  sheep. 
And  knew,  as  gods  know  gods,  and  carried  home 

To  paint  the  things  he  had  painted,  with  a  deep 
And  fuller  insight,  and  so  overcome 

His  chapel-Lady  with  a  heavenher  sweep 
Of  light  :   for  thus  we  mount  into  the  sum 

Of  great  things  known  or  acted.      I  hold,  too. 
That  Cimabue  smiled  upon  the  lad  370 

At  the  first  stroke  which  passed  what  he  could  do. 
Or  else  his  Virgin's  smile  had  never  had 

Such  sweetness  in't.      All  great  men  who  foreknew 
Their  heirs  in  art,  for  art's  sake  have  been  glad. 

And  bent  their  old  white  heads  as  if  uncrowned. 
Fanatics  of  their  pure  Ideals  still 

Far  more  than  of  their  trumphs,  which  were  found 
With  some  less  vehement  struggle  of  the  will. 

If  old  Margheritone  trembled,  swooned 
And  died  despairing  at  the  open  sill  380 

Of  other  men's  achievements  (who  achieved. 
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By  loving  art  beyond  the  master),  he 

Was  old  Margheritone,  and  conceived 
Never,  at  first  youth  and  most  ecstasy, 

A  Virgin  like  that  dream  of  one,  which  heaved 
The  death-sigh  from  his  heart.      If  wistfully 

Margheritone  sickened  at  the  smell 
Of  Cimabue's  laurel,  let  him  go  ! 

For  Cimabue  stood  up  very  well 
In  spite  of  Giotto's  and  Angelico  390 

The  artist-saint  kept  smiling  in  his  cell 
The  smile  with  which  he  welcomed  the  sweet  slow 

Inbreak  of  angels  (whitening  through  the  dim 
That  he  might  paint  them),  while  the  sudden  sense 

Of  Raffael's  future  was  revealed  to  him 
By  force  of  his  own  fair  works'  competence. 

The  same  blue  waters  where  the  dolphins  swim 
Suggest  the  tritons.      Through  the  blue  Immense 

Strike  out,  all  swimmers  !   cling  not  in  the  way 
Of  one  another,  so  to  sink  ;   but  learn  400 

The  strong  man's  impulse,  catch  the  freshening  spray 
He  throws  up  in  his  motions,  and  discern 

By  his  clear  westering  eye,  the  time  of  day. 
Thou,  God,  hast  set  us  worthy  gifts  to  earn 

Besides  Thy  heaven  and  Thee  !   and  when  I  say 
There's  room  here  for  the  weakest  man  alive 

To  live  and  die,  there's  room  too,  I  repeat. 
For  all  the  strongest  to  live  well,  and  strive 

Their  own  way,  by  their  individual  heat,  — 
Like  some  new  bee-swarm  leaving  the  old  hive,      410 

Despite  the  wax  which  tempts  so  violet-sweet. 
Then  let  the  living  live,  the  dead  retain 

Thei     grave-cold   flowers!  —  though   honour';  best 
supplied 
By  bringing  actions,  to  prove  theirs  not  vain. 
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Cold  graves,  we  say  ?  it  shall  be  testified 
That  living  men  who  burn  in  heart  and  brain. 

Without  the  dead  were  colder.      If  we  tried 
To  sink  the  past  beneath  our  feet,  be  sure 

The  future  would  not  stand.      Precipitate 
This  old  roof  from  the  shrine,  and,  insecure,  420 

The  nesting  swallows  fly  off,  mate  from  mate. 
How  scant  the  gardens,  if  the  graves  were  fewer  ! 

The  tall  green  poplars  grew  no  longer  straight 
Whose  tops  not  looked  to  Troy.      Would  any  fight 

For  Athens,  and  not  swear  by  Marathon  ? 
Who  dared  build  temples,  without  tombs  in  sight  ? 

Or  hve,  without  some  dead  man's  benison  ? 
Or  seek  truth,  hope  for  good,  and  strive  for  right. 

If,  looking  up,  he  saw  not  in  the  sun 
Some  angel  of  the  martyrs  all  day  long  430 

Standing  and  waiting  ?     Your  last  rhythm  will  need 
Your  earliest  key-note.      Could  I  sing  this  song. 

If  my  dead  masters  had  not  taken  heed 
To  help  the  heavens  and  earth  to  make  me  strong. 

As  the  wind  ever  will  find  out  some  reed 
And  touch  it  to  such  issues  as  belong 

To  such  a  frail  thing  ?     None  may  grudge  the  Dead 
Libations  from  full  cups.      Unless  we  choose 

To  look  back  to  the  hills  behind  us  spread. 
The  plains  before  us  sadden  and  confuse  ;  440 

If  orphaned,  we  are  disinherited. 

I  would  but  turn  these  lachrymals  to  use. 
And  pour  fresh  oil  in  from  the  olive-grove. 

To  furnish  them  as  new  lamps.      Shall  I  say 
What  made  my  heart  beat  with  exulting  love 

A  few  weeks  back  ?  — 

The  day  was  such  a  day 
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As  Florence  owes  the  sun.      The  sky  above. 
Its  weight  upon  the  mountains  seemed  to  lav. 

And  palpitate  in  glory,  like  a  dove 
Who  has  flown  too  fast,  full-hearted  —  take  away  450 

The  image  !  for  the  heart  of  man  beat  higher 
That  day  in  Florence,  flooding  all  her  streets 

And  piazzas  with  a  tumult  and  desire. 
The  people,  with  accumulated  heats 

And  faces  turned  one  way,  as  if  one  fire 
Both  drew  and  flushed  them,  left  their  ancient  beats 

And  went  up  toward  the  palace-Pitti  wall 
To  thank  their  Grand-duke  who,  not  quite  of  course. 

Had  graciously  permitted,  at  their  call. 
The  citizens  to  use  their  civic  force  460 

To  guard  their  civic  homes.      So,  one  and  all. 
The  Tuscan  cities  streamed  up  to  the  source 

Of  this  new  good  at  Florence,  taking  it 
As  good  so  far,  presageful  ot  more  good,  — 

The  first  torch  of  Italian  freedom,  lit 
To  toss  in  the  next  tiger's  face  who  should 

Approach  too  near  them  in  a  greedy  fit,  — 
The  first  pulse  of  an  even  flow  of  blood 

To  prove  the  level  of  Italian  veins 
Towards    rights    perceived    and    granted.      How   we 
gazed  470 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows  while,  in  trains 
Of  orderly  procession  —  banners  raised, 

And  intermittent  bursts  of  martial  strains 
Which  died  upon  the  shout,  as  if  amazed 

By  gladness  beyond  music  —  they  passed  on  ! 
The  Magistracy,  with  insignia,  passed,  — 

And  all  the  people  shouted  in  the  sun. 
And  all  the  thousand  windows  which  had  cast 

A  ripple  of  silks  in  blue  and  scarlet  down 
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(As  if  the  houses  overflowed  at  last),  480 

Seemed  growing  larger  with  fair  heads  and  eyes. 
The  Lawyers  passed,  —  and  still  arose  the  shout. 
And  hands  broke  from  the  windows  to  surprise 
Those  grave  calm  brows  with  bay-tree  leaves  thrown 
out. 
The  Priesthood    passed,  —  the  friars  with  worldly- 
wise 
Keen  sidelong  glances  from  their  beards  about 

The  street  to  see  who  shouted  ;  many  a  monk 
Who  takes  a  long  rope  in  the  waist,  was  there  : 

Whereat  the  popular  exultation  drunk 
With  indrawn  ♦'  vivas"  the  whole  sunny  air,         490 
While  through  the  murmuring  windows    rose  and 
sunk 
A  cloud  of  kerchiefed  hands,  —  "  The  church  makes 
fair 
Her  welcome  in   the  new  Pope's  name."      Ensued 
The  black  sign  of  the  "  Martyrs  "  —  (name  no  name. 
But    count    the    graves    in    silence).      Next    were 
viewed 
The  Artists  ;  next,  the  Trades  ;   and  after  came 

The  People,  —  flag  and  sign,  and  rights  as  good  — 
And  very  loud  the  shout  was  for  that  same 
Motto,  "II  popolo."      Il  Popolo,  — 
The  word  means  dukedom,  empire,  majesty,  500 

And  kings  in  such  an  hour  might  read  it  so. 
And  next,  with  banners,  each  in  his  degree. 

Deputed  representatives  a-row 
Of  every  separate  state  of  Tuscany  : 

Siena's  she-wolf,  bristling  on  the  fold 
Of  the  first  flag,  preceded  Pisa's  hare. 

And  Massa's  lion  floated  calm  in  gold, 
Pienza's  following  with  his  silver  stare. 
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Arezzo's  steed  pranced  clear  from  bridle-hold,  — 
And  well  might  shout  our  Florence,  greeting  there  510 

These,  and  more  brethren.      Last,   the  world  had 
sent 
The  various  children  of  her  teeming  flanks  — 

Greeks,  English,  French  —  as  if  to  a  parliament 
Of  lovers  of  her  Italy  in  ranks. 

Each  bearing  its  land's  symbol  reverent  ; 
At  which  the  stones  seemed  breaking  into  thanks 

And  rattling  up  the  sky,  such  sounds  in  proof 
Arose  ;   the  very  house-walls  seemed  to  bend  ; 

The  very  windows,  up  from  door  to  roof. 
Flashed  out  a  rapture  of  bright  heads,  to  mend        5  20 

With  passionate  looks  the  gesture's  whirling  oiF 
A  hurricane  of  leaves.      Three  hours  did  end 

While  all  these  passed  ;   and  ever  in  the  crowd. 
Rude  men,  unconscious  of  the  tears  that  kept 

Their    beards  moist,   shouted  ;    some   few    laughed 
aloud. 
And  none  asked  any  why  they  laughed  and  wept  : 

Friends  kissed  each  other's   cheeks,   and  foes  long 
vowed 
More  warmly  did  it  ;   two-months'  babies  leapt      528 

Right  upward  in  their  mother's  arms,  whose  black 
Wide  glittering  eyes  looked  elsewhere  ;  lovers  pressed 

Each  before  either,  neither  glancing  back  ; 
And  peasant  maidens  smoothly  'tired  and  tressed 

Forgot  to  finger  on  their  throats  the  slack 
Great  pearl-strings  ;   while  old  blind  men  would   not 
rest. 

But  pattered  with  their  staves  and  slid  their  shoes 
Along  the  stones,  and  smiled  as  if  they  saw. 

O  heaven,  I  think  that  day  had  noble  use 
Among  God's  days  !      So  near  stood   Right  and  Law, 
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Both  mutually  forborne  !      Law  would  not  bruise 
Nor  Right  deny,  and  each  in  reverent  awe  540 

Honoured  the  other.      And  if,  ne'ertheless. 
That  good  day's  sun  delivered  to  the  vines 

No  charta,  and  the  liberal  Duke's  excess 
Did  scarce  exceed  a  Guelf's  or  Ghibelline's 

In  any  special  actual  righteousness 
Of  what  that  day  he  granted,  still  the  signs 

Are  good  and  full  of  promise,  we  must  say. 
When  multitudes  approach  their  kings  with  prayers 

And  kings  concede  their  people's  right  to  pray 
Both  in  one  sunshine.      Griefs  are  not  despairs,       550 

So  uttered,  nor  can  royal  claims  dismay 
When  men  from  humble  homes  and  ducal  chairs 

Hate  wrong  together.      It  was  well  to  view 
Those  banners  ruffled  in  a  ruler's  face 

Inscribed,  **  Live  freedom,  union,  and  all  true 
Brave  patriots  who  are  aided  by  God's  grace  1  " 

Nor  was  it  ill  when  Leopoldo  drew 
His  little  children  to  the  window -place 

He  stood  in  at  the  Pitti,  to  suggest 
They  too  should  govern  as  the  people  willed.  560 

What  a  cry  rose  then  !   some,  who  saw  the  best. 
Declared  his  eves  filled  up  and  overfilled 

With  good  warm  human  tears  which  unrepressed 
Ran  down.      I  like  his  face  ;   the  forehead's  build 

Has  no  capacious  genius,  yet  perhaps 
Sufficient  comprehension,  —  mild  and  sad. 

And  careful  nobly,  —  not  with  care  that  wraps 
Self-loving  hearts,  to  stifle  and  make  mad. 

But  careful  with  the  care  that  shuns  a  lapse 
Of  faith  and  duty,  studious  not  to  add  570 

A  burden  in  the  gathering  of  a  gain. 
And  so,  God  save  the  Duke,  I  say  with  those 
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Who  that  day  shouted  it  ;   and  while  dukes  reign. 
May  all  wear  in  the  visible  overflows 

Of  spirit,  such  a  look  of  careful  pain  ! 
For  God  must  love  it  better  than  repose. 

And  all  the  people  who  went  up  to  let 

Their  hearts  out  to  that  Duke,  as  has  been  told  — 
Where  guess  ye  that  the  living  people  met. 

Kept    tryst,    formed     ranks,     chose     leaders,    first 
unrolled  5  8° 

Their  banners  ? 

In  the  Loggia  ?  where  is  set 

Cellini's  godlike  Perseus,  bronze  or  gold, 
(How  name  the  metal,  when  the  statue  flings 

Its  soul  so  in  your  eyes  ?)   with  brow  and  sword 
Superbly  calm,  as  all  opposing  things, 

Slain  with  the  Gorgon,  were  no  more  abhorred 
Since  ended  ^ 

No,  the  people  sought  no  wings 

From  Perseus  in  the  Loggia,  nor  implored 
An  inspiration  in  the  place  beside  589 

From  that  dim  bust  of  Brutus,  jagged  and  grand. 
Where  Buonarroti  passionately  tried 

From  out  the  close-clenched  marble  to  demand 
The  head  of  Rome's  sublimest  homicide. 

Then  dropt  the  quivering  mallet  from  his  hand. 
Despairing  he  could  find  no  model-stuff 

Of  Brutus  in  all  Florence  where  he  found 
The  gods  and  gladiators  thick  enough. 

Nor  there  !   the  people  chose  still  holier  ground  : 
The  people  who  are  simple,  blind  and  rough. 

Know  their  own  angels,  after  looking  round.       600 
Whom  chose  they  then  ?  where  met  they  ? 
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On  the  stone 

Called      Dante's,    —  a     plain      flat     stone     scarce 
discerned 
From  others  in  the  pavement,  —  whereupon 

He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  chair  out,  turned 
To  Brunelleschi's  church,  and  pour  alone 

The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  it  burned  : 
It  is  not  cold  to-day.      O  passionate 

Poor  Dante  who,  a  banished  Florentine, 
Didst  sit  austere  at  banquets  of  the  great 

And  muse  upon  this  far-off  stone  of  thine  610 

And  think  how  oft  some  passer  used  to  wait 

A  moment,  in  the  golden  day's  decline. 
With    "Good     night,     dearest      Dante!"  — well, 
good  night  ! 

/  muse  now,  Dante,  and  think  verily. 
Though  chapelled  in  the  byeway  out  of  sight, 

Ravenna's  bones  would  thrill  with  ecstasy, 
Couldst  know  thy  favourite  stone's  elected  right 

As  tryst-place  for  thy  Tuscans  to  foresee 
Their    earliest     chartas     from.        Good     night,    good 
morn. 

Henceforward,  Dante  i  now  my  soul  is  sure       620 
That  thine  is  better  comforted  of  scorn. 

And  looks  down  earthward  in  completer  cure 
Than  when,  in  Santa  Croce  church  forlorn 

Of  any  corpse,  the  architect  and  hewer 
Did  pile  the  empty  marbles  as  thy  tomb. 

For  now  thou  art  no  longer  exiled,  now 
Best  honoured  :   we  salute  thee  who  art  come 

Back  to  the  old  stone  with  a  softer  brow 
Than  Giotto  drew  upon  the  wall,  for  some 

Good  lovers  of  our  age  to  track  and  plough         630 
Their  way  to,  through  time's  ordures  stratified. 
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And  startle  broad  awake  into  the  dull 
Bargello  chamber  :   now  thou'rt  milder-eved,  — 

Now  Beatrix  may  leap  up  glad   to  cull 
Thy  first  smile,  even  in  heaven  and  at  her  side, 

Like  that  which,  nine  years  old,  looked  beautiful 
At  May-game.      What  do  I  say  ?     I  only  meant 

That  tender  Dante  loved  his  Florence  well. 
While  Florence,  now,  to  love  him  is  content  ; 

And,  mark  ye,  that  the  piercingest  sweet  smell   640 
Of  love's  dear  incense  by  the  living  sent 

To  find  the  dead,  is  not  accessible 
To  lazy  livers  —  no  narcotic,  — not 

Swung  in  a  censer  to  a  sleepy  tune,  — 
But  trod  out  in  the  morning  air  by  hot 

Quick  spirits  who  tread  firm  to  ends  foreshown. 
And  use  the  name  of  greatness  unforgot. 

To  meditate  what  greatness  may  be  done. 

For  Dante  sits  in  heaven  and  ye  stana  nere. 

And  more  remains  for  doing,  all  must  feel  650 

Than  trysting  on  his  stone  from  year  to  year 

To  shift  processions,  civic  toe  to  heel. 
The  town's  thanks  to  the  Pitti.      Are  ye  freer 

For  what  was  felt  that  day  ?  a  chariot-wheel 
May  spin  fast,  yet  the  chariot  never  roll. 

But  if  that  day  suggested  something  good.. 
And  bettered,  with  one  purpose,  soul  by  soul,  — 

Better  means  freer.      A  land's  brotherhood 
Is  most  puissant  :    men,  upon   the  whole,  659 

Are  what  they  can  be,  —  nations,  what  they  M'ould. 

Will,  therefore,  to  be  strong,  thou  Italy  ! 

Will  to  be  noble  !      Austrian  Metternich 
Can  fix  no  yoke  unless  the  neck  agree  ; 
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And  thine  is  like  the  lion's  when  the  thick 
Dews  shudder  from  it,  and  no  man  would  be 

The  stroker  of  his  mane,  much  less  would  prick 
His  nostril  with  a  reed.      When  nations  roar 

Like  lions,  who  shall  tame  them  and  defraud 
Of  the  due  pasture  bv  the  river-shore  ?  669 

Roar,  therefore  !   shake  your  dewlaps  dry  abroad  : 
The  amphitheatre  with  open  door 

Leads  back  upon  the  benches  who  applaud 
The  last  spear- thruster. 

Yet  the  Heavens  forbid 

That  we  should  call  on  passion  to  confront 
The  brutal  with  the  brutal  and,  amid 

This  ripening  world,  suggest  a  lion-hunt 
And  lion's- vengeance   for  the  wrongs  men  did 

And  do  now,  though   the  spears  are  getting  blunt. 
We  only  call,  because  the  sight  and  proof 

Of  lion-strength  hurts  nothing  ;   and  to  show      680 
A  lion-heart,  and  measure  paw  with  hoof. 

Helps  something,  even,  and  will  instruct  a  foe 
As  well  as  the  onslaught,    how  to  stand  aloot : 

Or  else  the  world  gets  past  the  mere  brute  blow 
Or  given  or  taken.      Children  use  the  fist 

Until  they  are  of  age  to  use  the  brain  ; 
And  so  we  needed  Caesars  to  assist 

Man's  justice,  and  Napoleons  to  explain 
God's  counsel,  when  a  point  was  nearly  missed. 

Until  our  generations  should  attain  690 

Christ's  stature  nearer.      Not  that  we,  alas. 

Attain  already  ;   but  a  single  inch 
Will  raise   to  look  down  on  the  swordsman's  pass. 

As  knightly  Roland  on  the  coward's  flinch  : 
And,  after  chloroform  and  ether-gas. 
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We  find  out  slowly  what  the  bee  and  finch 
Have  ready  found,  through  Nature's  lamp  in  each. 

How  to  our  races  we  may  justify 
Our  individual  claims  and,  as  we  reach 

Our  own  grapes,  bend  the  top  vines  to  supply    700 
The  children's  uses,  — how  to  fill  a  breach 

With  olive-branches,  —  how  to  quench  a  lie 
With  truth,  and  smite  a  foe  upon  the  cheek 

With  Christ's  most  conquering  kiss.      Whv,  these 
are  things 
Worth  a  great  nation's  finding,  to  prove  weak 

The  "glorious  arms"  of  military  kings. 
And  so  with  wide  embrace,  my  England,  seek 

To  stifle  the  bad  heat  and  flickerings 
Of  this  world's  false  and  nearly  expended  fire  ! 

Draw  palpitating  arrows  to  the  wood,  7  10 

And  twang  abroad  thy  high  hopes  and  thy  higher 

Resolves,  from  that  most  virtuous  altitude  ! 
Till  nations  shall  unconsciously  aspire 

By  looking  up  to  thee,  and  learn  that  good 
And  glory  are  not  different.      Announce  law 

By  freedom  ;   exalt  chivalry  by  peace  ; 
Instruct  how  clear  calm  eyes  can  overawe. 

And  how  pure  hands,  stretched  simply  to  release 
A  bond-slave,  will  not  need  a  sword  to  draw 

To  be  held  dreadful.      O  my  England,  crease    720 
Thy  purple  with  no  alien  agonies. 

No  struggles  toward  encroachment,  no  vile  war  ! 
Disband  thy  captains,  change  thy  victories. 

Be  henceforth  prosperous  as  the  angels  are. 
Helping,  not  humbling. 

Drums  and  battle-cries 
Go  out  in  music  of  the  morning-star  — 
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And  soon  we  shall  have  thinkers  in  the  place 

Of  fighters,  each  found  able  as  a  man 
To  strike  electric  influence  through  a  race. 

Unstayed  by  city-wall  and  barbican.  730 

The  poet  shall  look  grander  in  the  face 

Than  even  of  old  (when  he  of  Greece  began 
To  sing  "  that  Achillean  wrath  which  slew 

So  many  heroes  ")  — seeing  he  shall  treat 
The  deeds  of  souls  heroic  toward  the  true. 

The  oracles  of  life,  previsions  sweet 
And  awful  like  divine  swans  gliding  through 

White  arms  of  Ledas,  which  will  leave  the  heat 
Of  their  escaping  godship  to  endue 

The  human  medium  with  a  heavenly  flush.  740 

Meanv.'hile,  in  this  same  Italy  we  want 

Not  popular  passion,  to  arise  and  crush. 
But  popular  conscience,  which  may  covenant 

For  what  it  knows.      Concede  without  a  blush. 
To  grant  the  "civic  guard  "  is  not  to  grant 

The  civic  spirit,  living  and  awake  : 
Those  lappets  on  your  shoulders,  citizens. 

Your  eyes  strain  after  sideways  till  they  ache 
(While  still,  in  admirations  and  amens. 

The  crowd  comes  up  on  festa-days  to  take  750 

The  great  sight  in)  — are  not  intelligence. 

Not  courage  even  —  alas,  if  not  the  sign 
Of  something  very  noble,  they  are  nought  ; 

For  every  day  ye  dress  your  sallow  kine 
With  fringes  down  their  cheeks,  though  unbesought 

They  loll  their  heavy  heads  and  drag  the  wine 
And  bear  the  wooden  yoke  as  they  were  taught 

The  first  day.      What  ve  want  is  light  —  indeed 
Not  sunlight  —  (ye  may  well  look  up  surprised 
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To  those  unfathomable  heavens  that  feed  760 

Your  purple  hills)  —  but  God's  like  organised 

In  some  high  soul,  crowned  capable  to  lead 
The  conscious  people,  conscious  and  advised,  — 

For  if  we  lift  a  people  like  mere  clay. 
It  falls  the  same.      We  want  thee,  O  unfound 

And  sovran  teacher  !   if  thy  beard  be  grey 
Or  black,  we  bid  thee  rise  up  from  the  ground 

And  speak  the  word  God  giveth  thee  to  say. 
Inspiring  into  all  this  people  round. 

Instead  of  passion,  thought,  which  pioneers         770 
All  generous  passion,  purifies  from  sin. 

And  strikes  the  hour  for.     Rise  up,  teacher  !   here's 
A  crowd  to  make  a  nation  !  —  best  begin 

By  making  each  a  man,  till  all  be  peers 
Of  earth's  true  patriots  and  pure  martyrs  in 

Knowing  and  daring.      Best  unbar  the  doors 
Which  Peter's  heirs  keep  locked  so  overdose 

They  only  let  the  mice  across  the  floors. 
While  everv  churchman  dangles,  as  he  goes. 

The  great  key  at  his  girdle,  and  abhors  780 

In  Christ's  name,  meekly.      Open  wide  the  house. 

Concede  the  entrance  with  Christ's  liberal  mind. 
And  set  the  tables  with  His  wine  and  bread. 

What!     "commune    in    both    kinds.?"      In    every 
kind  — 
Wine,  wafer,  love,  hope,  truth,  unlimited. 

Nothing  kept  back.      For  when  a  man  is  blind 
To  starlight,  will  he  see  the  rose  is  red  ? 

A  bondsman  shivering  at  a  Jesuit's  foot  — 
**  V^  !  mea  culpa  !  "  —  is  not  like  to  stand 

A  freedman  at  a  despot's  and  dispute  790 

His  titles  by  the  balance  in  his  hand. 

Weighing  them  '*  suo  jure."      Tend  the  root 
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If  careful  of  the  branches,  and  expand 

The  inner  souls  of  men  before  you  strive 
For  civic  lieroes. 

But  the  teacher,  where  ? 

From  all  these  crowded  faces,  all  alive. 
Eyes,  of  their  own  lids  flashing  themselves  bare, 

And  brows  that  with  a  mobile  life  contrive 
A  deeper  shadow,  —  may  we  in  no  wise  dare 

To  put  a  finger  out  and  touch  a  man,  800 

And  cry  ♦*  this  is  the  leader  "  ?     What,  all  these  ! 

Broad  heads,  black  eyes,  —  yet  not  a  soul  that  ran 
From  God  down  with  a  message  ?     All,  to  please 

The  donna  waving  measures  with  her  fan. 
And  not  the  judgment-angel  on  his  knees 

(The  trumpet  just  an  inch  off  from  his  lips), 
Who  when  he  breathes  next,  will  put  out  the  sun  ? 

Yet  mankind's  self  were  foundered  in  eclipse. 
If  lacking  doers,  with  great  works  to  be  done  ; 

And  lo,  the  startled  earth  already  dips  8 1  o 

Back  into  light  ;   a  better  day's  begun  ; 

And  soon  this  leader,  teacher,  will  stand  plain. 
And  build  the  golden  pipes  and  synthesize 

This  people-organ  for  a  holy  strain. 
We  hold  this  hope,  and  still  in  all  these  eyes 

Go  sounding  for  the  deep  look  which  shall  drain 
Suffused  thought  into  channelled  enterprise. 

Where  is  the  teacher  }      What  now  may  he  do. 
Who  shall  do  gready  ?     Doth  he  gird  his  waist 

With  a  monk's  rope,  like  Luther?  or  pursue      820 
The  goat,  like  Tell  ?  or  dry  his  nets  in  haste. 

Like  Masaniello  when  the  sky  was  blue  ? 
Keep  house,  like  other  peasants,  with  inlaced 
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Bare  brawny  arms  about  a  favourite  child. 
And  meditative  looks  beyond  the  door 

(But  not  to  mark  the  kidling's  teeth  have  filed 
The  green  shoots  of  his  vine  which  last  year  bore 

Full  twenty  bunches),  or,  on  triple-piled 
Throne- velvets  sit  at  ease  to  bless  the  poor. 

Like  other  pontiffs,  in  the  Poorest's  name  r  830 

The  old  tiara  keeps  itself  aslope 

Upon  his  steady  brows  which,  all  the  same. 
Bend  mildly  to  permit  the  people's  hope  ? 

Whatever  hand  shall  grasp  this  oriflamme. 
Whatever  man  (last  peasant  or  first  pope 

Seeking  to  free  his  country)  shall  appear. 
Teach,  lead,  strike  fire  into  the  masses,  fill 

These  empty  bladders  with  fine  air,  insphere 
These  wills  into  a  unity  of  will. 

And  make  of  Italy  a  nation  —  dear  840 

And  blessed  be  that  man  !   the  Heavens  shall  kill 

No  leaf  the  earth  lets  grow  for  him,  and  Death 
Shall  cast  him  back  upon  the  lap  of  Life 

To  live  more  surely,  in  a  clarion-breath 
Of  hero-music,      Brutus  with  the  knife, 

Rienzi  with  the  fasces,  throb  beneath 
Rome's  stones,  — and  more  who  threw  away  joy's  fife 

Like  Pallas,  that  the  beauty  of  their  souls 
Might  ever  shine  untroubled  and  entire  : 

But  if  it  can  be  true  that  he  who  rolls  850 

The  Church's  thunders  will  reserve  her  fire 

For  only  light,  —  from  eucharistic  bowls 
Will  pour  new  life  for  nations  that  expire. 

And  rend  the  scarlet  of  his  papal  vest 
To  gird  the  weak  loins  of  his  countrymen,  — 

I  hold  that  he  surpasses  all  the  rest 
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Of  Romans,  heroes,  patriots  ;   and  that  when 

He  sat  down  on  the  throne,  he  dispossessed 
The  first  graves  of  some  glory.      See  again. 

This  country-saving  is  a  glorious  thing  :  860 

And  if  a  common  man  achieved  it  ?  well. 

Say,  a  rich  man  did  ?  excellent.      A  king  ? 
That  grows  sublime.      A  priest  ?   improbable. 

A  pope  ?      Ah,  there  we  stop,  and  cannot  bring 
Our  faith  up  to  the  leap,  wath  history's  bell 

So  heavy  round  the  neck  of  it  —  albeit 
We  fain  would  grant  the  possibilitv 

For  th-^  sake,  Pio  Nono  ! 

Stretch  thy  feet 
In  that  case  —  I  will  kiss  them  reverently 

As  any  pilgrim  to  the  papal  seat  :  870 

And,  such  proved  possible,  thy  throne  to  me 

Shall  seem  as  holy  a  place  as  PeUico's 
Venetian  dungeon,  or  as  Spielberg's  grate 

At  which  the  Lombard  woman  hung  the  rose 
Of  her  sweet  soul  by  its  own  dewy  weight. 

To  feel  the  dungeon  round  her  sunshine  close, 
And  pining  so,  died  early,  yet  too  late 

For  what  she  suffered.      Yea,  I  will  not  choose 
Betwixt  thy  throne.  Pope  Pius,  and  the  spot 

Marked  red  for  ever,  spite  of  rains  and  dews,     880 
Where  Two  fell  riddled  by  the  Austrian's  shot. 

The  brothers  Bandiera,  who  accuse. 
With  one  same  mother- voice  and  face  (that  what 

They  speak  may  be  invincible)  the  sins 
Of  earth's  tormentors  before  God  the  just. 

Until  the  unconscious  thunderbolt  begins 
To  loosen  in  His  grasp. 

And  vet  we  must 
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Beware,  and  mark  the  natural  kiths  and  kins 
Of  circumstance  and  office,  and  distrust 

The  rich  man  reasoning  in  a  poor  man's  hut,      S90 
The  poet  who  neglects  pure  truth  to  prove 

Statistic  fact,  the  child  who  leaves  a  rut 
For  a  smoother  road,  the  priest  who  vows  his  glove 

Exhales  no  grace,  the  prince  who  walks  afoot. 
The  woman  who  has  sworn  she  will  not  love, 

And  this  Ninth  Pius  in  Seventh  Gregory's  chair. 
With  Andrea  Doria's  forehead  ! 

Count  what  goes 

To  making  up  a  pope,  before  he  wear 
That  triple  crown.      We  pass  the  world-wide  throes 

Which    went    to    make    the    popedom,  —  the    de- 
spair goo 
Of   free  men,  good   men,  wise  men  ;    the  dread  shows 

Of  women's  faces,  by  the  faggot's  flash 
Tossed  out,  to  the  minutest  stir  and  throb 

O'  the  white  lips,  the  least  tremble  of  a  lash. 
To  glut  the  red  stare  of  a  licensed  mob  ; 

The  short  mad  cries  down  oubliettes,  and  plash 
So  horribly  far  off;  priests,  trained  to  rob. 

And  kings  that,  like  encouraged  nightmares,  sat 
On  nations'  hearts  most  heavily  distressed  909 

With  monstrous   sights  and  apophthegms  of  fate  — 
We  pass    these    things,  —  because   "the  times"    are 
prest 

With  necessary  charges  of  the  weight 
Of  all  this  sin,  and  "  Calvin,  for  the  rest. 

Made  bold  to  burn  Servetus.      Ah,  men  err  !  "  — • 
And  so  do  churches  !  which  is  all  we  mean 

To  bring  to  proof  in  any  register 
Of  theological  fat  kine  and  lean  : 
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So  drive  them  back  into  the  pens  !  refer 
Old  sins  (with  pourpoint,  "quotha"  and  "I  ween  ") 

Entirely  to  the  old  times,  the  old  times  ;  920 

Nor  ever  ask  whv  this  preponderant 

Infallible  pure  Church  could  set  her  chimes 
Most  loudly  then,  just  then,  —  most  jubilant. 

Precisely  then,  when  mankind  stood  in  crimes 
Full    heart-deep,   and    Heaven's  judgments  were    not 
scant. 

Inquire  still  less,  what  signifies  a  church 
Of  perfect  inspiration  and  pure  laws 

Who  burns  the  first  man  with  a  brimestone-torch. 
And  grinds  the  second,  bone  by  bone,  because       929 

The  times,  forsooth,  are  used  to  rack  and  scorch  ! 
What  is  a  holv  Church  unless  she  awes 

The    times    down    from    their    sins  ?      Did    Christ 
select 
Such  amiable  times  to  come  and  teach 

Love    to,    and    mercy  ?      The    whole    world   were 
wrecked 
If  every  mere  great  man,  who  lives  to  reach 

A  litde  leaf  of  popular  respect. 
Attained  not  simply  by  some  special  breach 

In  the  age's  customs,  by  some  precedence 
In  thought  and  act,  which,  having  proved   him  higher 

Than  those  he  lived  with,  proved  his  competence 
In  helping  them  to  wonder  and  aspire.  941 

My  words  are  guiltless  of  the  bigot's  sense  ; 
My  soul  has  fire  to  mingle  with  the  fire 

Of  all  these  souls,  within  or  out  of  doors 
Of  Rome's  church  or  another.      I  believe 

In  one  Priest,  and  one  temple  with  its  floors 
Of  shining  jasper  gloom'd  at  morn  and  eve 
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By  countless  knees  of  earnest  auditors. 
And  crystal  walls  too  lucid  to  perceiv^e. 

That  none  may  take  the  measure  ot  the  place     950 
And  say  "So  far  the  porphyry,  then,  the  flint  — 

To  this  mark  mercy  goes,  and  there  ends  grace," 
Though  still  the  permeable  crystals  hint 

At  some  white  starry  distance,  bathed  in  space. 
I  feel  how  nature's  ice-crusts  keep  the  dint 

Of  undersprings  of  silent  Deity. 
I  hold  the  articulated  gospels  which 

Show  Christ  among  us  crucified  on  tree. 
I  love  all  who  love  truth,  if  poor  or  rich 

In  what  they  have  won  of  truth  possessively.      960 
No  altars  and  no  hands  defiled  with  pitch 

Shall  scare  me  off,  but  I  will  pray  and  eat 
With  all   these —  taking  leave  to  choose  my  ewers  — 

And  say  at  last  **  Your  visible  churches  cheat 
Their  inward  types  ;  and,  if  a  church  assures 

Of  standing  without  failure  and  defeat. 
The  same  both  fails  and  lies." 

To  leave  which  lures 

Of  wider  subject  through  past  years,  —  behold. 
We  come  back  from  the  popedom  to  the  pope. 

To  ponder  what  he  7nust  be,  ere  we  are  bold     970 
For  what  he  7nay  be,  with  our  heavy  hope 

To  trust  upon  his  soul.      So,  fold  by  fold. 
Explore  this  mummy  in  the  priestly  cope. 

Transmitted  through  the  darks  of  time,  to  catch 
The  man  within  the  wrappage,  and  discern 

How  he,  an  honest  man,  upon  the  watch 
Full  fifty  years  for  what  a  man  may  learn. 

Contrived  to  get  just  there  ;  with  what  a  snatch 
Of  old-world  oboli  he  had  to  earn  979 
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The  passage  through  ;  with  what  a  drowsy  sop. 
To  drench  the  busy  barkings  of  his  brain  ; 

What  ghosts  of  pale  tradition,  wreathed  with  hope 
'Gainst  wakeful  thought,  he  had  to  entertain 

For  heavenly  visions  ;  and  consent  to  stop 
The  clock  at  noon,  and  let  the  hour  remain 

(Without  vain  windings-up)  inviolate 
Against  all  chimings  from  the  belfry.      Lo, 

From  every  given  pope  you  must  abate. 
Albeit     you     love     him,     some     things  —  good,    you 
know  — 

Which  every  given  heretic  you  hate,  990 

Assumes  for  his,  as  being  plainly  so. 

A  pope  must  hold  by  popes  a  little,  —  yes. 
By  councils,  from  the  Nicjea  up  to  Trent,  — 

By  hierocratic  empire,  more  or  less 
Irresponsible  to  men,  —  he  must  resent 

Each  man's  particular  conscience,  and  repress 
Inquiry,  meditation,  argument. 

As  tyrants  faction.      Also,  he  must  not 
Love  truth  too  dangerously,  but  prefer  999 

•*  The  interests  of  the  Church  "   (because  a  blot 
Is  better  than  a  rent,  in  miniver)  — 

Submit  to  see  the  people  swallow  hot 
Husk-porridge,  which  his  chartered  churchmen  stir 

(Quoting  the  only  true  God's  epigraph, 
"  Feed  my  lambs,  Peter  !  "  —  must  consent  to  sit 

Attesting  with  his  pastoral  ring  and  staff 
To  such  a  picture  of  our  Lady,  hit 

Off  well  by  artist-angels  (though  not  half 
As  fair  as  Giotto  would  have  painted  it)  — 

To  such  a  vial,  where  a  dead  man's  blood         10 10 
Runs  yearly  warm  beneath  a  churchman's  finger,  — 

To  such  a  holy  house  of  stone  and  wood. 
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Whereof  a  cloud  of  angels  was  the  bringcr 

From  Bethlehem  to  Loreto.      Were  it  good 
For  any  pope  on  earth  to  be  a  flinger 

Of  stones  against  these  high-niched  counterfeits  ? 
Apostates  only  are  iconoclasts. 

He  dares  not  say,  while  this  false  thing  abets 
That  true  thing,  •'  This  is  false."      He  keeps  his  fasts 

And  prayers,  as  prayer  and  fast  were  silver  frets 
To  change  a  note  upon  a  string  that  lasts,  1021 

And  make  a  lie  a  virtue.      Now,  if  he 
Did  more  than  this,  higher  hoped,  and   braver  dared, 

I  think  he  were  a  pope  in  jeopardy. 
Or  no  pope  rather,  for  his  truth  had  barred 

The  vaulting  ot  his  life,  —  and  certainly. 
If  he  do  only  this,  mankind's  regard 

Moves  on  from  him  at  once,  to  seek  some  new 
Teacher  and  leader.      He  is  good  and  great 

According  to  the  deeds  a  pope  can  do  ;  '030 

Most  liberal,  save  those  bonds  ;  affectionate. 

As  princes  may  be,  and,  as  priests  are,  true  ; 
But  only  the  Ninth  Pius  after  eight. 

When  all's  praised  most.      At  best  and  hopefullest. 
He's  pope  —  we  want  a  man  !  his  heart  beats  warm. 

But,  like  the  prince  enchanted  to  the  waist. 
He  sits  in  stone  and  hardens  by  a  charm 

Into  the  marble  of  his  throne  high-placed. 
Mild  benediction  waves  his  saintly  arm —  I039 

So,  good  !  but  what  we  want's  a  perfect  man. 
Complete  and  all  alive  :   half  travertine 

Half  suits  our  need,  and  ill  subserves  our  plan. 
Feet,  knees,  nerves,  sinews,  energies  divine 

Were  never  yet  too  much  for  men  who  ran 
In  such  hard  ways  as  must  be  this  of  thine. 

Deliverer  whom  we  seek,  whoe'er  thou  art. 
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Pope,  prince,  or  peasant  !      If,  indeed,  the  first, 
The  noblest,  therefore  !   since  the  heroic  heart 

Within  thee  must  be  great  enough  to  burst 

Those  trammels  buckling  to  the  baser  part  1050 

Thy  saintly  peers  in  Rome,  who  crossed  and  cursed 
With  the  same  finger. 

Come,  appear,  be  found. 
If  pope  or  peasant,  come  !  we  hear  the  cock. 

The  courtier  of  the  mountains  when  first  crowned 
With  golden  dawn  ;  and  orient  glories  flock 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  highest  ground. 
Take  voice  and  work  !   we  wait  to  hear  thee  knock 

At  some  one  of  our  Florentine  nine  gates. 
On  each  of   which  was  imaged  a  sublime 

Face  of  a  Tuscan  genius,  which,  for  hate's       1060 
And  love's  sake,  both,  our  Florence  in  her  prime 

Turned  boldly  on  all  comers  to  her  states. 
As  heroes  turned  their  shields  in  antique  time 

Emblazoned  with   honourable  acts.      And  though 
The  gates  are  blank  now  of  such  images. 

And  Petrarch  looks  no  more  from  Nicolo 
Toward  dear  Arezzo,  'twixt  the  acacia-trees. 

Nor  Dante,  from  gate  Gallo  —  still  we  know. 
Despite  the  razing  of  the  blazonries. 

Remains  the  consecration  of  the  shield  :  1070 

The  dead  heroic  faces  will  start  out 

On  all  these  gates,  if  foes  should  take  the  field, 
And  blend  sublimely,  at  the  earliest  shout. 

With  living  heroes  who  will  scorn  to  yield 
A  hair's-breadth  even,  when,  gazing  round  about. 

They  find  in  what  a  glorious  company 
They  fight  the  foes  of  Florence.      Who  will  grudge 

His  one  poor  life,  when  that  great  man  we  see 
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Has  given  five  hundred  years,  the  world   being   judge. 

To  help  the  glory  of  his  Italy  ?  1080 

Who,  born  the  fair  side  of  the  Alps,  will  budge. 

When  Dante  stays,  when  Ariosto  stays. 
When  Petrarch  stays  for  ever  ?      Ye  bring  swords, 

My  Tuscans  ?     Ay,  if  wanted  in  this  haze. 
Bring  swords  :   but  first  bring  souls  !  —  bring  thoughts 
and  words, 

Unrusted  by  a  tear  of  yesterday's. 
Yet  awful  by  its  wrong,  — and  cut  these  cords. 

And  mow  this  green  lush  falseness  to  the  roots. 
And  shut  the  mouth  of  hell  below  the  swathe  ! 

And,  if  ye  can  bring  songs  too,  let  the  lute's    1090 
Recoverable  music  softly  bathe 

Some  poet's  hand,  that,  through  all  bursts  and  bruits 
Of  popular  passion,  all  unripe  and  rathe 

Convictions  of  the  popular  intellect. 
Ye  may  not  lack  a  finger  up  the  air, 

Annunciative,  reproving,  pure,  erect. 
To  show  which  way  your  first  Ideal  bare 

The  whiteness  of  its  wings  when   (sorely  pecked 
By  falcons  on  your  wrists)  it  unaware 

Arose  up  overhead  and  out  of  sight.  i  100 

Meanwhile,  let  all  the  far  ends  of  the  world 

Breathe  back  the  deep  breath  of  their  old  delight. 
To  swell  the  Italian  banner  just  unfurled. 

Help,  lands  of  Europe  !    for,  if  Austria  fight. 
The  drums  will  bar  your  slumber.      Had  ye  curled 

The  laurel  for  your  thousand  artists'  brows. 
If  these  Italian  hands  had  planted  none  ? 

Can  any  sit  down  idle  in  the  house 
Nor  hear  appeals  from  Buonarroti's  stone 

And  Raftael's  canvas,  rousing  and  to  rouse  ?      i  i  10 
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Where's  Poussin's  master  ?      Gallic  Avignon 

Bred  Laura,  and  Vaucluse's  fount  has  stirred 
The  heart  of  France  too  strongly,  as  it  lets 

Its  little  stream  out  (like  a  wizard's  bird 
Which  bounds  upon  its  emerald  wing  and  wets 

The  rocks  on  each  side),  that  she  should  not  gird 
Her  loins  with    Charlemagne's  sword  when  foes  beset 

The  country  of  her  Petrarch.      Spain  may  well 
Be  minded  how  from  Italy  she  caught. 

To  mingle  with  her  tinkling  Moorish  bell,         1 1  20 
A  fuller  cadence  and  a  subtler  thought. 

And  even  the  New  World,  the  receptacle 
Of  freemen,  may  send  glad  men,  as  it  ought. 

To  greet  Vespucci  Amerigo's  door. 
While  England  claims,  by  trump  of  poetry, 

Verona,  Venice,  the  Ravenna-shore, 
And  dearer  holds  John  Milton's  Fiesole 

Than  Langland's  Malvern  with  the  stars  in  flower. 

And  Vallombrosa,  we  two  went  to  see  1 1  29 

Last  June,  beloved  companion,  —  where  sublime 
The  mountains  live  in  holy  families. 

And  the  slow  pine  woods  ever  climb  and  climb 
Half  up  their  breasts,  just  stagger  as  they  seize 

Some  grey  crag,  drop  back  with  it  many  a  time. 
And  straggle  blindly  down  the  precipice. 

The  Vallombrosan  brooks  were  strewn  as  thick 
That  june-day,  knee-deep  with  dead  beechen  leaves. 

As  Milton  saw  them  ere  his  heart  grew  sick 
And  his  eyes  blind.      I  think  the  monks  and   beeves 

Are    all   the  same  too  :    scarce  have  they   changed 
the  wick  1 140 

On  good  Saint  Gualbert's  altar  which   receives 

The  convent's  pilgrims  ;   and  the  pool  in  front 
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(Wherein  the  hill-stream  trout  are  cast,  to  wait 

The  beatific  vision  and  the  grunt 
Used  at  refectory)  keeps  its  weedy  state. 

To  baffle  saintly  abbots  who  would  count 
The  fish  across  their  breviary  nor  'bate 

The  measure  of  their  steps.      O  waterfalls 
And  forests  !   sound  and  silence  !   mountains  bare 

That  leap  up  peak  by  peak  and  catch  the  palls 
Of  purple  and  silver  mist   to  rend  and  share  i  ^  5  I 

With  one  another,  at  electric  calls 
Of  life  in  the  sunbeams,  —  till  we  cannot  dare 

Fix   your  shapes,    count    your    number  !    we    must 
think 
Your  beauty  and  your  glory  helped  to  fill 

The  cup  of  Milton's  soul  so  to  the  brink. 
He  never  more  was  tliirsty  when  God's  will 

Had  shattered  to  his  sense  the  last  chain-link 
By  which  he  had  drawn  from  Nature's  visible 

The  fresh  well-water.      Satisfied  by  this,  i  i6o 

He  sang  of  Adam's  paradise  and  smiled. 

Remembering  Vallombrosa.      Therefore  is 
The  place  divine  to  English  man  and  child. 

And  pilgrims  leave  their  souls  here  in  a  kiss. 

For  Italy's  the  whole  earth's  treasurv,  piled 

With  reveries  of  gentle  ladies,  flung 
Aside,  like  ravelled  silk,  from  life's  worn  stuff; 

With  coins  of  scholars'  fancy,  which,  being  rung 
On  work-day  counter,  still  sound  silver-proof;      1169 

In  short,  with  all  the  dreams  of  dreamers  young. 
Before  their  heads  have  time  for  slipping  off 

Hope's  pillow  to  the  ground.      How  oft,  indeed. 
We've  sent  our  souls  out  from  the  rigid  north. 

On  bare  white  feet  which  would  not  print  nor  bleed. 
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To  climb  the  Alpine  passes  and  look  forth. 

Where  booming  low  the  Lombard  rivers  lead 
To  gardens,  vineyards,  all  a  dream  is  worth,  — 

Sights,  thou  and  I,  Love,  have  seen  afterward 
From  Tuscan  Bellosguardo,  wide  awake. 

When,  standing  on  the  actual  blessed  sward      i  180 
Where  Galileo  stood  at  nights  to  take 

The  vision  of  the  stars,  we  have  found  it  hard. 
Gazing  upon  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  make 

A  choice  of  beauty. 

Therefore  let  us  all 
Refreshed  in  England  or  in  other  land. 

By  visions,  with  their  fountain-rise  and  fall. 
Of  this  earth's  darling,  — we,  who  understand 

A  little  how  the  Tuscan  musical 
Vowels  do  round  themselves  as  if  they  planned 

Eternities  of  separate  sweetness,  —  we,  i  1 90 

Who  loved  Sorrento  vines  in  picture-book. 

Or  ere  in  wine-cup  we  pledged  faith  or  glee,  — 
Who  loved  Rome's  wolf  with  demi-gods  at  suck. 

Or  ere  we  loved  truth's  own  divinity,  — 
Who  loved,  in  brief,  the  classic  hill  and  brook. 

And  Ovid's  dreaming  tales  and  Petrarch's  song. 
Or  ere  we  loved  Love's  self  even,  — let  us  give 

The  blessing  of  our  souls  (and  wish  them  strong 
To  bear  it  to  the  height  where  prayers  arrive. 

When  faithful  spirits  pray  against  a  wrong, )      i  200 
To  this  great  cause  of  southern  men  who  strive 

In  God's  name  for  man's  rights,  and  shall  not  fail. 

Behold,  they  shall  not  fail.      The  shouts  ascend 
Above  the  shrieks,  in  Naples,  and  prevail. 

Rows  of  shot  corpses,  waiting  for  the  end 
Of  burial,  seem  to  smile  up  straight  and  pale 
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Into  the  azure  air  and   apprehend 

That  final  gun-flash  from  Palermo's  coast 
Which  lightens  their  apocalypse  of  death.  1209 

So  let  them  die  !      The  world  shows  nothing  lost  ; 
Therefore,  not  blood.      Above  or  underneath. 

What  matter,  brothers,  if  ye  keep  your  post 
On  duty's  side  ?     As  sword  returns  to  sheath. 

So  dust  to  grave,  but  souls  find  place  in  Heaven. 
Heroic  daring  is  the  true  success. 

The  eucharistic  bread  requires  no  leaven  ; 
And  though  your  ends  were  hopeless,  we  should  bless 

Your  cause  as  holy.      Strive  —  and,  having  striven. 
Take,  for  God's  recompense,  that  righteousness  ! 

PART   II. 
I  WROTE  a  meditation  and  a  dream, 

Hearing  a  little  child  sing  in  the  street  : 
I  leant  upon  his  music  as  a  theme. 

Till  it  gave  way  beneath  my  heart's  full  beat 
Which  tried  at  an  exultant  prophecy 

But  dropped  before  the  measure  was  complete  — 
Alas,  for  songs  and  hearts  !      O  Tuscany, 

O  Dante's  Florence,  is  the  type  too  plain  : 
Didst  thou,  too,  only  sing  of  liberty 

As  little  children  take  up  a  high  strain  10 

With  unintentioned  voices,  and  break  off 

To  sleep  upon  their  mothers'  knees  again  ? 
Couldst     thou     not    watch     one    hour  ?     then,     sleep 
enough  — 

That  sleep  may  hasten  manhood  and  sustain 
The  faint  pale  spirit  with  some  muscular  stuff. 

But  we,  who  cannot  slumber  as  thou  dost. 
We  thinkers,  who  have  thought  for  thee  and  failed. 
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We  hopers,  who  have  hoped  for  thee  and  lost, 
We  poets,  wandered  round  by  dreams,  who  hailed 

From  this  Atrides'  roof  (with  lintel  post  20 

Which  still   drips  blood,  —  the  worse  part  hath  pre- 
vailed) 

The  fire-voice  of  the  beacons  to  declare 
Troy  taken,  sorrow  ended,  —  cozened  through 

A  crimson  sunset  in  a  misty  air. 
What  now  remains  for  such  as  we,  to  do  ? 

God's  judgments,  perad venture,  will  He  bare 
To  the  roots  of  thunder,  if  we  kneel  and  sue  ? 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows  I  looked  forth. 
And  saw  ten  thousand  eyes  of  Florentines  29 

Flash  back  the  triumph  of  the  Lombard  north,  — 
Saw  fifty  banners,  freighted  with  the  signs 

And  exultations  of  the  awakened  earth. 
Float  on  above  the  multitude  in  lines. 

Straight  to  the  Pitti.      So,  the  vision  went. 
And  so,  between  those  populous  rough  hands 

Raised  in  the  sun,  Duke  Leopold  outleant. 
And  took  the  patriot's  oath  which  henceforth  stands 

Among  the  oaths  of  perjurers,  eminent 
To  catch  the  lightnings  ripened  for  these  lands. 

Why  swear  at  all,  thou  false  Duke  Leopold  ?         40 
What    need    to    swear  ?      What    need    to    boast    thy 
blood 

Unspoilt  of  Austria,  and  thy  heart  unsold 
Away  from  Florence  .?     It  was  understood 

God  made  thee  not  too  vigorous  or  too  bold  ; 
And  men  had  patience  with  thy  quiet  mood. 

And  women,  pity,  as  they  saw  thee  pace 
Their  festive  streets  with  premature  grey  hairs. 
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We  turned  the  mild  dejection  of  thy  face 
To  princely  meanings,  took  thy  wrinkling  cares        49 

For  ruffling  hopes,  and  called  thee  weak,  not  base. 
Nay,  better  light  the  torches  for  more  prayers 

And  smoke  the  pale  Madonnas  at  the  shrine. 
Being  still  "  our  poor  Grand-duke,  our  good   Grand- 
duke, 

Who  cannot  help  the  Austrian  in  his  line,"  — 
Than  write  an  oath  upon  a  nation's  book 

For  men  to  spit  at  with  scorn's  blurring  brine  ! 
Who  dares  forgive  what  none  can  overlook  r 

For  me,  I  do  repent  me  in  this  dust 
Of  towns  and  temples  which  makes  Italy,  — 

I  sigh  amid  the  sighs  which  breathe  a  gust  60 

Of  dying  century  to  century 

Around  us  on  the  uneven  crater-crust 
Of  these  old  worlds,  —  I  bow  my  soul  and  knee. 

Absolve  me,  patriots,  of  my  woman's  fault 
That  ever  I  believed  the  man  was  true  ! 

These  sceptred  strangers  shun  the  common  salt. 
And,  therefore,  when  the  general  board's  in  view 

And  they  stand  up  to  carve  for  blind  and  halt. 
The  wise  suspect  the  viands  which  ensue. 

I  much  repent  that,  in  this  time  and  place  70 

Where  many  corpse-lights  of  experience  burn 

From  Caesar's  and  Lorenzo's  festering  race. 
To  enlighten  groping  reasoners,  I  could  learn 

No  better  counsel  for  a  simple  case 
Than  to  put  faith  in  princes,  in  my  turn. 

Had  all  the  death-piles  of  the  ancient  years 
Flared  up  in  vain  before  me  ?   knew  I  not 

What  stench  arises  from  some  purple  gears  ? 
And  how  the  sceptres  witness  whence  they  got 
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Their    briar-wood,    crackling    through    the    atmos- 
phere's 80 
Foul  smoke,  by  princely  perjuries,  kept  hot  ? 

Forgive  me,  ghosts  of  patriots,  —  Brutus,  thou. 
Who  trailest  downhill  into  life  again 

Thy  blood-weighed   cloak,  to   indict   me   with   thy 
slow 
Reproachful  eyes  !  —  for  being  taught  in  vain 

That,  while  the  illegitimate  Caesars  show 
Of  meaner  stature  than  the  first  full  strain 

(Confessed  incompetent  to  conquer  Gaul  J, 
They  swoon  as  feebly  and  cross  Rubicons 

As  rashly  as  any  Julius  of  them  all  !  90 

Forgive,  that  1  forgot  the  mind  which  runs 

Through  absolute  races,  too  unsceptical  ! 
I  saw  the  man  among  his  little  sons. 

His  lips  were  warm  with  kisses  while  he  swore  ; 
And  I,  because  I  am  a  woman  —  I, 

Who  felt  my  own  child's  coming  life  before 
The  prescience  of  my  soul,  and  held  faith  high,  — 

I  could  not  bear  to  think,  whoever  bore. 
That  lips,  so  warmed,  could  shape  so  cold  a  lie. 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows  I  looked  out,  100 

Again  looked,  and  beheld  a  different  sight. 

The  Duke  had  fled  before  the  people's  shout 
"  Long  live  the  Duke  !  "     A  people,  to  speak  right. 

Must  speak  as  soft  as  courtiers,  lest  a  doubt 
Should  curdle  brows  of  gracious  sovereigns,  white. 

Moreover  that  same  dangerous  shouting  meant 
Some  gratitude  for  future  favours,  which 

Were  only  promised,  the  Constituent 
Implied,  the  whole  being  subject  to  the  hitch 

In  "motu  proprios,"  very  incident  lio 
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To  all  these  Czars,  from  Paul  to  Paulovitch, 

Whereat  the  people  rose  up  in  the  dust 
Of  the  ruler's  flying  feet,  and  shouted  still 

And  loudly  ;  only,  this  time,  as  was  just. 
Not  "  Live  the  Duke,"  who  had  fled  for  good  or  ill. 

But  **  Live  the   People,"  who  remained  and  must. 
The  unrenounced  and  unrenounceable. 

Long  live  the  people  !   How  they  lived  !   and  boiled 
And  bubbled  in  the  cauldron  of  the  street  : 

How  the  young  blustered,  nor  the  old  recoiled,  i  20 
And  what  a  thunderous  stir  of  tongues  and  feet 

Trod  flat  the  palpitating  bells  and  foiled 
The  joy-guns  of  their  echo,  shattering  it  ! 

How    down   they   pulled   the    Duke's   arms   every- 
where ! 
How  up  they  set  new  cafe-signs,  to  show 

Where  patriots  might  sip  ices  in  pure  air  — 
(The  fresh  paint  smelling  somewhat)  !      To  and  fro 

How  marched  the  civic  guard,  and  stopped  to  stare 
When  boys  broke  windows  in  a  civic  glow  ! 

How  rebel  songs  were  sung  to  loyal  tunes,  130 

And  bishops  cursed  in  ecclesiastic  metres  : 

How  all  the  Circoli  grew  large  as  moons. 
And  all  the  speakers,  moonstruck,  —  thankful  greeters 

Of  prospects  which  struck  poor  the  ducal  boons, 
A  mere  free  Press,  and  Chambers  !  —  frank  repeaters 

Of  great  Guerazzi's  praises  —  '*  There's  a  man. 
The  father  of  the  land,  who,  truly  great. 

Takes  off  that  national  disgrace  and  ban. 
The  farthing  tax  upon  our  Florence-gate, 

And  saves  Italia  as  he  on-ly  can  !  "  140 

How  all  the  nobles  fled,  and  would  not  wait. 

Because  they  were  most  noble,  —  which  being  so. 
How  Liberals  vowed  to  burn  their  palaces. 
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Because  free  Tuscans  were  not  free  to  go  ! 
How  grown  men  raged  at  Austria's  wickedness. 

And  smoked,  —  while  fifty  striplings  in  a  row 
Marched  straight  to  Piedmont  for  the  wrong's  redress  ! 

You  say  we  failed  in  duty,  we  who  wore 
Black  velvet  like  Italian  democrats,  149 

Who  slashed  our  sleeves  like  patriots,  nor  forswore 
The  true  republic  in  the  form  of  hats  ? 

We  chased  the  archbishop  from  the  Duomo  door. 
We  chalked  the  walls  with  bloody  caveats 

Against  all  tyrants.     If  we  did  not  fight 
Exacdy,  we  fired  muskets  up  the  air 

To  show  that  victory  was  ours  of  right. 
We  met,  had  free  discussion  everywhere 

(Except  perhaps  i'  the  Chambers)  day  artd  night. 
We  proved   the  poor  should  be  employed, 
that's  fair,  — 

And  yet  the  rich  not  worked  for  anywise,  —      1 60 
Pay  certified,  yet  payers  abrogated,  — 

Full  work  secured,  yet  liabilities 
To  overwork  excluded,  —  not  one  bated 

Of  all  our  holidays,  that  still,  at  twice 
Or  thrice  a  week,  are  moderately  rated. 

We  proved  that  Austria  was  dislodged,  or  would 
Or  should  be,  and  that  Tuscany  in  arms 

Should,  would  dislodge  her,  ending  the  old  feud  ; 
And  yet,  to  leave  our  piazzas,  shops,  and  farms. 

For  the  simple  sake  of  fighting,  was  not  good  —  170 
We  proved  that  also.      "  Did  we  carry  charms 

Against  being  killed  ourselves,  that  we  should  rush 
On  killing  others  ?   what,  desert  herewith 

Our  wives  and  mothers  ?  —  was  that  duty  ?  tush  !  " 
At  which  we  shook  the  sword  within  the  sheath 

Like  heroes  —  only  louder  ;   and  the  flush 
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To  all  these  Czars,  from  Paul  to  Paulovitch. 

Whereat  the  people  rose  up  hi  the  dust 
Of  the  ruler's  flying  feet,  and  shouted  still 

And  loudly  ;  only,  this  time,  as  was  just. 
Not  **  Live  the  Duke,"  who  had  fled  for  good  or  ill. 

But  *'  Live  the   People,"  who  remained  and  must. 
The  unrenounced  and  unrenounceable. 

Long  live  the  people  !   How  they  lived  !   and  boiled 
And  bubbled  in  the  cauldron  of  the  street  : 

How  the  young  blustered,  nor  the  old  recoiled,  i  20 
And  what  a  thunderous  stir  of  tongues  and  feet 

Trod  flat  the  palpitating  bells  and  foiled 
The  joy-guns  of  their  echo,  shattering  it  ! 

How    down   they  pulled  the    Duke's  arms  every- 
where ! 
How  up  they  set  new  cafe-signs,  to  show 

Where  patriots  might  sip  ices  in  pure  air  — 
(The  fresh  paint  smelling  somewhat)  !      To  and  fro 

How  marched  the  civic  guard,  and  stopped  to  stare 
When  boys  broke  windows  in  a  civic  glow  ! 

How  rebel  songs  were  sung  to  loyal  tunes,  130 

And  bishops  cursed  in  ecclesiastic  metres  : 

How  all  the  Circoli  grew  large  as  moons. 
And  all  the  speakers,  moonstruck,  —  thankful  greeters 

Of  prospects  which  struck  poor  the  ducal  boons, 
A  mere  free  Press,  and  Chambers  !  — frank  repeaters 

Of  great  Guerazzi's  praises  —  "  There's  a  man. 
The  father  of  the  land,  who,  truly  great. 

Takes  off  that  national  disgrace  and  ban. 
The  farthing  tax  upon  our  Florence-gate, 

And  saves  Italia  as  he  only  can  !  "  140 

How  all  the  nobles  fled,  and  would  not  wait. 

Because  they  were  most  noble,  —  which  being  so. 
How  Liberals  vowed  to  burn  their  palaces. 
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Because  free  Tuscans  were  not  free  to  go  ! 
How  grown  men  raged  at  Austria's  wickedness. 

And  smoked,  —  while  fifty  striplings  in  a  row 
Marched  straight  to  Piedmont  for  the  wrong's  redress  ! 

You  say  we  failed  in  duty,  we  who  wore 
Black  velvet  like  Italian  democrats,  149 

Who  slashed  our  sleeves  like  patriots,  nor  forswore 
The  true  republic  in  the  form  of  hats  ? 

We  chased  the  archbishop  from  the  Duomo  door, 
We  chalked  the  walls  with  bloody  caveats 

Against  all  tyrants.     If  we  did  not  fight 
Exactly,  we  fired  muskets  up  the  air 

To  show  that  victory  was  ours  of  right. 
We  met,  had  free  discussion  everywhere 

(Except  perhaps  i'  the  Chambers)  day  and  night. 
We  proved   the  poor  should  be  employed, 
that's  fair,  — 

And  yet  the  rich  not  worked  for  anywise,  —      160 
Pay  certified,  yet  payers  abrogated,  — 

Full  work  secured,  yet  liabilities 
To  overwork  excluded,  —  not  one  bated 

Of  all  our  holidays,  that  still,  at  twice 
Or  thrice  a  week,  are  moderately  rated. 

We  proved  that  Austria  was  dislodged,  or  would 
Or  should  be,  and  that  Tuscany  in  arms 

Should,  would  dislodge  her,  ending  the  old  feud  ; 
And  yet,  to  leave  our  piazzas,  shops,  and  farms. 

For  the  simple  sake  of  fighting,  was  not  good  —  170 
We  proved  that  also.      "  Did  we  carry  charms 

Against  being  killed  ourselves,  that  we  should  rush 
On  killing  others  ?   what,  desert  herewith 

Our  wives  and  mothers  ?  —  was  that  duty  ?  tush  !  " 
At  which  we  shook  the  sword  within  the  sheath 

Like  heroes  —  only  louder  ;   and  the  flush 
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Ran  up  the  cheek  to  meet  the  future  wreath. 

Nay,    what    we     proved,   we    shouted  —  how   we 
shouted 
(Especially  the  boys  did),  boldly  planting 

That  tree  of  liberty,  whose  fruit  is  doubted,        i8o 
Because  the  roots  are  not  of  nature's  granting  ! 

A  tree  of  good  and  evil  :   none,  without  it. 
Grow  gods  ;  alas  and,  with  it,  men  are  wanting  ! 

O  holy  knowledge,  holy  liberty, 
O  holy  rights  of  nations  !      If  I  speak 

These  bitter  things  against  the  jugglery 
Of  days  that  in  your  names  proved  blind  and  weak. 

It  is  that  tears  are  bitter.      When  we  see 
The  brown  skulls  grin  at  death  in  churchyards  bleak. 

We  do  not  cry  "  This  Yorick  is  too  light,"        190 
For  death  grows  deathlier  with  that  mouth  he  makes. 

So  with  my  mocking  :   bitter  things  I  write 
Because  my  soul  is  bitter  for  your  sakes, 

O  freedom  !     O  my  Florence  ! 

Men  who  might 
Do  greatly  in  a  universe  that  breaks 

And  burns,  must  ever  hiow  before  they  do. 
Courage  and  patience  are  but  sacrifice  ; 

And  sacrifice  is  offered  for  and  to 
Something  conceived  of.      Each  man  pays  a  price 

For  what  himself  counts  precious,  whether  true  200 
Or  false  the  appreciation  it  implies. 

But  here,  —  no  knowledge,  no  conception,  nought  ! 
Desire  was  absent,  that  provides  great  deeds 

From  out  the  greatness  of  prevenient  thought : 
And  action,  action,  like  a  flame  that  needs 

A  steady  breath  and  fuel,  being  caught 
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Up,  like  a  burning  reed  from  other  reeds. 

Flashed  in  the  empty  and  uncertain  air. 
Then  wavered,  then  went  out.      Behold,  who  blames 

A  crooked  course,  when  not  a  goal  is  there         210 
To  round  the  fervid  striving  of  the  games  ? 

An  ignorance  of  means  may  minister 
To  greatness,  but  an  ignorance  of  aims 

Makes  it  impossible  to  be  great  at  all. 
So  with  our  Tuscans  !      Let  none  dare  to  say, 

*'  Here  virtue  never  can  be  national  ; 
Here  fortitude  can  never  cut  a  way 

Between  the  Austrian  muskets,  out  of  thrall  : 
I  tell  you  rather  that,  whoever  may 

Discern  true  ends  here,  shall  grow  pure  enough  220 
To  love  them,  brave  enough  to  strive  for  them. 

And  strong  to  reach  them  though  the  roads  be  rough  : 
That  having  learnt  —  by  no  mere  apophthegm  — 

Not  just  the  draping  of  a  graceful  stuff 
About  a  statue,  broidered  at  the  hem,  — 

Not  just  the  trilling  on  an  opera-stage 
Of  "  liberta  "  to  bravos  —  (a  fair  word. 

Yet  too  allied  to  inarticulate  rage 
And  breathless  sobs,  for  singing,  though  the  chord 

Were  deeper  than  they  struck  it)  but  the  gauge  230 
Of  civil  wants  sustained  and  wrongs  abhorred. 

The  serious  sacred  meaning  and  full  use 
Of  freedom  for  a  nation,  —  then,  indeed. 
Our  Tuscans,  underneath  the  bloody  dews 
Of  some  new  morning,  rising  up  agreed 

And  bold,  will  want  no  Saxon  souls  or  thews 
To  sweep  their  piazzas  clear  of  Austria's  breed. 

Alas,  alas  !  it  was  not  so  this  time. 
Conviction  was  not,  courage  failed,  and  truth 
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Was  sometliing  to  be  doubted  of.      The  mime   240 
Changed     masks,     because     a    mime.      The    tide     as 
smooth 

In  running  in  as  out,  no  sense  of  crime 
Because  no  sense  of  virtue,  —  sudden  ruth 

Seized  on  the  people  :   they  would  have  again 
Their  good  Grand-duke  and  leave  Guerazzi,  though 

He  took  that  tax  from  Florence.      **  Much  in  vain 
He  takes  it  from  the  market-carts,  we  trow. 

While  urgent  that  no  market-men  remain. 
But  all  march  off  and  leave  the  spade  and  plough. 

To  die  among  the  Lombards.      Was  it  thus        250 
The  dear  paternal  Duke  did  ?     Live  the  Duke  !  " 

At  which  the  joy-bells  multitudinous. 
Swept  by  an  opposite  wind,  as  loudly  shook. 

Call  back  the  mild  archbishop  to  his  house. 
To  bless  the  people  with  his  frightened  look,  — 

He  shall  not  yet  be  hanged,  you  comprehend  ! 
Seize  on  Guerazzi  ;  guard  him  in  full  view. 

Or  else  we  stab  him  in  the  back,  to  end  ! 
Rub  out  those  chalked  devices,  set  up  new 

The   Duke's  arms,   doff  your  Phrygian  caps,   and 
mend  260 

The  pavement  of  the  piazzas  broke  mto 

By  barren  poles  of  freedom  :   smooth  the  way 
For  the  ducal  carriage,  lest  his  highness  sigh 

**  Here  trees  of  liberty  grew  yesterday  !  " 
"Long    live    the  Duke!" — how  roared    the    can- 
nonry. 

How  rocked  the  bell-towers,  and  through  thicken- 
ing spray 
Of  nosegays,  wreaths,  and  kerchiefs  tossed  on  high. 

How  marched  the  civic  guard,  the  people  still 
Being  good  at  shouts,  especially  the  boys  ! 
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Alas,  poor  people,  of  an  unfledged  will  270 

Most  fitly  expressed  by  such  a  callow  voice  ! 

Alas,  still  poorer  Duke,  incapable 
Of  being  worthy  even  ot  so  much  noise  ! 

You  think  he  came  back  instantly,  with  thanks 
And  tears  in  his  faint  eyes,  and  hands  extended 

To  stretch  the  franchise  through  their  utmost  ranks  ? 
That  having,  like  a  father,  apprehended. 

He  came  to  pardon  fatherly  those  pranks 
Played  out  and  now  in  filial  service  ended  ?  — 

That  some  love-token,  like  a  prince,  he  threw    280 
To  meet  the  people's  love-call,  in  return  ? 

Well,  how  he  came  I  will  relate  to  you  ; 
And  if   your    hearts  should  burn,   why,   hearts  must 
burn. 

To  make  the  ashes  which  things  old  and  new 
Shall  be  washed  clean  in  —  as  this  Duke  will  learn. 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows  gazing,  then, 
I  saw  and  witness  how  the  Duke  came  back. 

The  regular  tramp  of  horse  and  tread  ot  men 
Did  smite  the  silence  like  an  anvil  black  289 

And  sparkless.      With  her  wide  eyes  at  full  strain. 
Our  Tuscan  nurse  exclaimed  "  Alack,  alack, 

Signora  !  these  shall  be  the  Austrians."      ♦'  Nay, 
Be  still,"  I  answered,  "do  not  wake  the  child  !  " 

—  For  so,  my  two-months'  baby  sleeping  lay 
In  milky  dreams  upon  the  bed  and  smiled. 

And  I  thought  **  He  shall  sleep  on,  while  he  may. 
Through  the  world's  baseness  :  not  being  yet  defiled. 

Why  should  he  be  disturbed  by  what  is  done  ?" 
Then,  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long-drawn  street 

Live  out,  from  end  to  end,  full  in  the  sun,  300 

With  Austria's  thousand;   sword  and  bayonet. 
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Horse,  foot,  artillery,  —  cannons  rolling  on 
Like  blind  slow  storm-clouds  gestant  with  the  heat 

Of  undeveloped  lightnings,  each  bestrode 
By  a  single  man,  dust-white  from  head  to  heel. 

Indifferent  as  the  dreadful  thing  he  rode. 
Like  a  sculptured  Fate  serene  and  terrible. 

As  some  smooth  river  which  has  overflowed 
Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  pines  erect,  3  i  o 

So  swept,  in  mute  significance  of  storm. 

The  marshalled  thousands  ;   not  an  eye  deflect 
To  left  or  right,  to  catch  a  novel  form 

Of  Florence  city  adorned  by  architect 
And  carver,  or  of  Beauties  live  and  warm 

Scared    at     the     casements,  —  all,     straightforward 
eyes 
And  faces,  held  as  steadfast  as  their  swords. 

And  cognisant  of  acts,  not  imageries. 
The  key,  O  Tuscans,  too  well  fits  the  wards  !        319 

Ye  asked  for  mimes,  —  these  bring  you  tragedies  : 
For  purple,  —  these  shall  wear  it  as  your  lords. 

Ye  played  like  children,  —  die  like  innocents. 
Ye  mimicked  lightnings  with  a  torch,  —  the  crack 

Of  the  actual  bolt,  your  pastime  circumvents. 
Ye  called  up  ghosts,  believing  they  were  slack 

To  follow  any  voice  from  Gilboa's  tents,     . 
Here's  Samuel  !  —  and,  so.  Grand-dukes  come  back  ! 

And  yet,  they  are  no  prophets  though  they  come  : 
That  awful  mantle,  they  are  drawing  close,  329 

Shall  be  searched,  one  day,  by  the  shafts  of  Doom 
Through  double  folds  now  hoodwinking  the  brows. 

Resuscitated  monarchs  disentomb 
Grave-reptiles  with  them,  in  their  new  life-throes. 
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Let  such  beware.      Behold,  the  people  waits. 
Like  God  :   as  He,  in  His  serene  of  might. 

So  they,  in  their  endurance  of  long  straits. 
Ye  stamp  no  nation  out,  though  day  and  nighr 

Ye  tread  them  with  that  absolute  heel  which  grates 
And  grinds  them  flat  from  all  attempted  height. 

You  kill  worms  sooner  with  a  garden-spade         340 
Than  you  kill  peoples  :   peoples  will  not  die  ; 

The  tail  curls  stronger  when  you  lop  the  head  : 
They  writhe  at  every  wound  and  multiply 

And  shudder  into  a  heap  of  life  that's  made 
Thus  vital  from  God's  own  vitality. 

'Tis  hard  to  shrivel  back  a  day  of  God's 
Once  fixed  for  judgment ;   'tis  as  hard  to  change 

The  peoples,  when  they  rise  beneath  their  loads 
And  heave  them  from  their  backs  with  violent  wrench 

To  crush  the  oppressor  :   for  that  judgment-rod's 
The  measure  of  this  popular  revenge.  3  5  i 

Meanwhile,  from  Casa  Guidi  windows,  we 
Beheld  the  armament  of  Austria  flow 

Into  the  drowning  heart  of  Tuscany  : 
And  yet  none  wept,  none  cursed,  or,  if 'twas  so. 

They  wept  and  cursed  in  silence.      Silently 
Our  noisy  Tuscans  watched  the  invading  foe  ; 

They  had  learnt  silence.      Pressed  against  the  wall. 
And  grouped  upon  the  church-steps  opposite, 

A  few  pale  men  and  women  stared  at  all.  360 

God  knows  what  they  were  feeling,  with  their  white 

Constrained  faces,  they,  so  prodigal 
Of  cry  and  gesture  when  the  world  goes  right, 

Or  wrong  indeed.      But  here  was  depth  of  wrong. 
And  here,  still  water  ;   they  were  silent  here  ; 

And  through  that  sentient  silence,  struck  along 
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That  measured  tramp  from  which  it  stood  out  clear. 
Distinct  the  sound  and  silence,  like  a  gong 

At  midnight,  each  by  the  other  awfliller,  — 

While  every  soldier  in  his  cap  displayed  370 

A  leaf  of  olive.      Dusty,  bitter  thing  ! 
Was  such  plucked  at  Novara,  is  it  said  ? 

A  cry  is  up  in  England,  which  doth  ring 

The  hollow  world  through,  that  for  ends  of  trade 
And  virtue  and  God's  better  worshipping. 

We  henceforth  should  exalt  the  name  of  Peace 
And  leave  those  rusty  wars  that  eat  the  soul,  — 

Besides  their  clippings  at  our  golden  fleece. 
I,  too,  have  loved  peace,  and  from  bole  to  bole 

Of  immemorial  undeciduous  trees  380 

Would  write,  as  lovers  use  upon  a  scroll. 

The  holy  name  of  Peace  and  set  it  high 
Where  none  could  pluck  it  down.      On  trees,  I  say,  — 

Not  upon  gibbets  !  —  With  the  greenery 
Of  dewy  branches  and  the  flowery  May, 

Sweet  mediation  betwixt  earth  and  sky 
Providing,  for  the  shepherd's  holiday. 

Not  upon  the  gibbets  !   though  the  vulture  leaves 
The  bones  to  quiet,  which  he  first  picked  bare. 

Not    upon    dungeons  !     though     the     wretch    who 
grieves  390 

And  groans  within  less  stirs  the  outer  air 

Than  any  little  field-mouse  stirs  the  sheaves. 
Not  upon  chain-bolts  !   though  the  slave's  despair 

Has  dulled  his  helpless  miserable  brain 
And  left  him  blank  beneath  the  freeman's  whip 

To  sing  and  laugh  out  idiocies  of  pain. 
Nor  yet  on  starving  homes  !   where  many  a  lip 

Has  sobbed  itself  asleep  through  curses  vain. 
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I  love  no  peace  wliich  is  not  fellowship 

And  which  includes  not  mercy.      I  would  have  400 
Rather  the  raking  of  the  guns  across 

The    world,    and   shrieks   against    Heaven's    archi- 
trave ; 
Rather  the  struggle  in  the  slippery  fosse 

Of  dying  men  and  horses,  and  the  wave 
Blood-bubbling.    .    .     .    Enough   said  !  — by    Christ's 
own  cross. 

And  by  this  faint  heart  of  my  womanhood. 
Such  things  are  better  than  a  Peace  that  sits 

Beside  a  hearth  in  self-commended  mood. 
And  takes  no  thought  how  wind  and  rain  by  lits 

Are  howling  out  of  doors  against  the  good  410 

Of  the  poor  wanderer.      What  !   your  peace  admits 

Of  outside  anguish  while  it  keeps  at  home  .? 
I  loathe  to  take  its  name  upon  my  tongue. 

'Tis  nowise  peace  :   'tis  treason,  stiff  with  doom,  — 
'Tis  gagged  despair  and  inarticulate  wrong,  — 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 
Dazed  Naples,  Hungary  fainting  'neath  the  thong. 

And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  hoofs  outpress 

The  life  from  these  Italian  souls,  in  brief.  420 

O  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteousness, 

Constrain  the  anguished  worlds  from  sin  and  grief. 
Pierce    them  with    conscience,    purge    them    with    re- 
dress. 

And  give  us  peace  which  is  no  counterfeit  ! 

But  wherefore  should  we  look  out  any  more 

From  Casa  Guidi  windows  ?     Shut  them  straight. 

And  let  us  sit  down  by  the  folded  door. 
And  veil  our  saddened  faces  and,  so,  wait 
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All  Christians  !      Levi's  tribe  is  dispossest. 
That  solitary  alb  ye  shall  admire. 

But  not  cast  lots  for.      The  last  chrism,  poured  right, 
Was  on  that  Head,  and  poured  for  burial 

And  not  for  domination  in  men's  sight. 
What  are  these  churches  ?     The  old  temple-wall 

Doth  overlook  them  juggling  with  the  sleight      500 
Of  surplice,  candlestick  and  altar-pall  ; 

East  church  and  west  church,  ay,  north  church  and 
south, 
Rome's  church  and  England's,  — let  them  all  repent. 

And  make  concordats  'twixt  their  soul  and  mouth. 
Succeed  Saint  Paul  by  working  at  the  tent. 

Become  infallible  guides  by  speaking  truth. 
And  excommunicate  their  pride  that  bent 

And  cramped  the  souls  of  men. 

Why,  even  here 
Priestcraft  burns  out,  the  twined  linen  blazes  ; 

Not,  like  asbestos,  to  grow  white  and  clear,        510 
But  all  to  perish  !  —  while  the  fire-smell  raises 

To  life  some  swooning  spirits  who,  last  year. 
Lost  breath  and  heart  in  these  church -stifled  places. 

Why,  almost,  through  this  Pius,  we  believed 
The  priesthood  could  be  an  honest  thing,  he  smiled 

So  saintly  while  our  corn  was  being  sheaved 
For  his  own  granaries  !      Showing  now  defiled 

His  hireling  hands,  a  better   help's  achieved 
Than  if  they  blessed  us  shepherd-like  and  mild. 

False  doctrine,  strangled  by  its  own  amen,  520 

Dies  in  the  throat  of  all  this  nation.      Who 

Will  speak  a  pope's  name  as  they  rise  again  ? 
What  woman  or  what  child  will  count  him  true  ? 

What  dreamer  praise  him  with  the  voice  or  pen  ? 
What  man  fight  for  him  ?  —  Pius  takes  his  due. 
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Record  that  gain,  Mazzini  !  —  Yes,  but  first 
Set  down  thy  people's  faults  ;  set  down  the  want 

Of  soul-conviction  ;  set  down  aims  dispersed. 
And  incoherent  means,  and  valour  scant 

Because  of  scanty  faith,  and  schisms  accursed      530 
That  wrench  these  brother-hearts  from  covenant 

With  freedom  and  each  other.      Set  down  this. 
And  this,  and  see  to  overcome  it  when 

The  seasons  bring  the  fruits  thou  wilt  not  miss 
If  wary.      Let  no  cry  of  patriot  men 

Distract  thee  from  the  stern  analysis 
Of  masses  who  cry  only  !  keep  thy  ken 

Clear  as  thy  soul  is  virtuous.      Heroes'  blood 
Splashed  up  against  thy  noble  brow  in  Rome  ; 

Let  such  not  blind  thee  to  an  interlude  540 

Which  was  not  also  holy,  yet  did  come 

'Twixt  sacramental  actions,  — brotherhood 
Despised  even  there,  and  something  of  the  doom 

Of  Remus  in  the  trenches.      Listen  now  — 
Rossi  died  silent  near  where  Caesar  died. 

He  did  not  say  '*My  Brutus,  is  it  thou  ?  " 
But  Italy  unquestioned  testified 

"  /  killed  him  !    /  am  Brutus.  — I  avow." 
At  which  the  whole  world's  laugh  of  scorn  replied 

"A  poor  maimed  copy  of  Brutus  !  " 

Too  much  like,    550 
Indeed,  to  be  so  unlike  !  too  unskilled 

At  Philippi  and  the  honest  battle-pike, 
To  be  so  skilful  where  a  man  is  killed 

Near  Pompey's  statue,  and  the  daggers  strike 
At  unawares  i'  the  throat.      Was  thus  fulfilled 

An  omen  once  of  Michel  Angelo  ?  — 
When  Marcus  Brutus  he  conceived  complete. 

And  strove  to  hurl  him  out  by  blow  on  blow 
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Upon  the  marble,  at  Art's  thunderheat. 

Till  haplv  (some  pre-shadow  rising  slow  560 

Of  what  his  Italy  would  fancy  meet 

To  be  called  Brutus)  straight  his  plastic  hand 
Fell  back  before  his  prophet-soul,  and  left 

A  fragment,  a  maimed  Brutus, — but  more  grand 
Than  this,  so  named  at  Rome,  was  ! 

Let  thy  welt 

Present  one  woof  and  warp,  Mazzini  !     Stand 
With  no  man  hankering  for  a  dagger's  heft. 

No,  not  for  Italy  !  —  nor  stand  apart. 
No,  not  for  the  Republic  !  — from  those  pure 

Brave  men  who  hold  the  level  of  thy  heart  570 

In  patriot  truth,  as  lover  and  as  doer. 

Albeit  they  will  not  follow  where  thou  art 
As  extreme  theorist.      Trust  and  distrust  fewer  ; 

And  so  bind  strong  and  keep  unstained  the  cause 
Which     (God's     sign     granted)    war-trumps     newly 
blown 

Shall  yet  annunciate  to  the  world's  applause. 

But  now,  the  world  is  busy  ;  it  has  grown 

A  Fair-going  world.      Imperial  England  draws 
The  flowing  ends  of  the  earth  from  Fez,  Canton, 

Delhi  and  Stockholm,  Athens  and  Madrid,         580 
The  Russias  and  the  vast  Americas, 

As  if  a  queen  drew  in  her  robes  amid 
Her  golden  cincture,  —  isles,  peninsulas. 

Capes,  continents,  far  inland  countries  hid 
By  jasper-sands  and  hills  of  chrysopras. 

All  trailing  in  their  splendours  through  the  door 
Of  the  gorgeous  Crystal  Palace.      Every  nation. 

To  every  other  nation  strange  of  yore. 
Gives  face  to  face  the  civic  salutation. 
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And  holds  up  in  a  proud  right  hand  before  590 

That  Congress  the  best  work  which  she  can  fashion 

By    her    best    means.        "  These    corals,  will    you 
please 
To  match  against  your  oaks .?      They  grow  as  fast 

Within  my  wilderness  of  purple  seas."  — 
"  This  diamond  stared  upon  me  as  I  passed 

(As  a  live  god's  eye  from  a  marble  frieze) 
Along  a  dark  of  diamonds.      Is  it  classed  ?  "  — 

"  I  wove  these  stuffs  so  subtly  that  the  gold 
Swims  to  the  surface  of  the  silk  like  cream 

And  curdles  to  fair  patterns.    Ye  behold  !  "  —  600 
**  These  delicatest  muslins  rather  seem 

Than  be,   you  think  ?      Nav,  touch  them  and   be 
bold, 
Though  such  veiled  Chakhi's  face  in  Hafiz'  dream." — 

"  These    carpets  —  you  walk    slow    on  them    like 
kings. 
Inaudible  like  spirits,  while  your  foot 

Dips  deep  in  velvet  roses  and  such  things."  — 
"Even  Apollonius  might  commend  this  flute  : 

The  music,  winding  through  the  stops,  upsprings 
To  make  the  player  very  rich  :  compute  !  " 

"  Here's  goblet-glass,  to  take  in  with  your  wine  610 
The  very  sun  its  grapes  were  ripened  under  : 

Drink  light  and  juice  together,  and  each  fine."  — 
"This  model  of  a  steamship  moves  your  wonder  .? 

You  should  behold  it  crushing  down  the  brine 
Like  a  blind  Jove  who  feels  his  way  with  thunder." — 

**  Here's  sculpture  !      Ah,   we  live  too  !    why   not 
throw 
Our  life  into  our  marbles  ?     Art  has  place 

For  other  artists  after  Angelo."  — 
"  I  tried  to  paint  out  here  a  natural  face  ; 
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For  nature  includes  RafFael,  as  we  know,  620 

Not  RafFael  nature.      Will  it  help  my  case  ?  "  — 

♦*  Methinks     vou     will    not     match     this    steel    of 
ours  !  "  — 
^'  Nor  you  this  porcelain  !      One  might  dream  the  clay 

Retained  in  it  the  larvs  of  the  flowers. 
They  bud  so,  round  the  cup,  the  old  Springway."  — 

"Nor    you   these    carven    woods,  where    birds    in 
bowers 
With  twisting  snakes  and  climbing  cupids,  plav." 

O  Magi  of  the  east  and  of  the  west. 
Your  incense,  gold  and  myrrh  are  excellent  !  —     629 

What  gifts  for  Christ,  then,  bring  ye  with  the  rest  ? 
Your  hands  have  worked  well  :   is  your  courage  spent 

In  handwork  only  ?      Have  you  nothing  best. 
Which  generous  souls  may  perfect  and  present. 

And  He  shall  thank  the  givers  for  ?  no  light 
Of  teaching,  liberal  nations,  for  the  poor 

Who  sit  in  darkness  when  it  is  not  night  ? 
No  cure  for  wicked  children  ?      Christ,  —  no  cure  ! 

No  help  for  women  sobbing  out  of  sight 
Because  men  made  the  laws  ?   no  brothel-lure         639 

Burnt  out  by  popular  lightnings  ?      Hast  thou  found 
No  remedy,  my  England,  for  such  woes  ? 

No  oudet,  Austria,  for  the  scourged  and  bound. 
No  entrance  for  the  exiled  ?  no  repose, 

Russia,  for  knouted  Poles  worked  underground. 
And  gentle  ladies  bleached  among  the  snows  ? 

No  mercy  for  the  slave,  America  ? 
No  hope  for  Rome,  free  France,  chivalric  France  ? 

Alas,  great  nadons  hav^e  great  shames,  I  say. 
No  pity,  O  world,  no  tender  utterance 

Of  benediction,  and  prayers  stretched  this  wav  650 
For  poor  Italia,  baffled  by  mischance  ? 
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O  gracious  nations,  give  some  ear  to  me  ! 
You  all  go  to  your  Fair,  and  I  am  one 

Who  at  the  roadside  of  humanity 
Beseech  your  alms,  —  God's  justice  to  be  done. 

So,  prosper  ! 

In  the  name  of  Italy, 
Meantime,  her  patriot  Dead  have  benison. 

They  only  have  done  well  ;   and,  what  they  did 
Being  perfect,  it  shall  triumph.      Let  them  slumber  : 

No  king  of  Egypt  in  a  pyramid  660 

Is  safer  from  oblivion,  though  he  number 

Full  seventy  cerements  for  a  coverlid. 
These  Dead  be  seeds  of  life,  and  shall  encumber 

The  sad  heart  of  the  land  until  it  loose 
The  clammv  clods  and  let  out  the  Spring-growth 

In  beatific  green  through  every  bruise. 
The  tyrant  should  take  heed  to  what  he  doth. 

Since  every  victim-carrion  turns  to  use. 
And  drives  a  chariot,  like  a  god  made  wroth. 

Against  each  piled  injustice.      Ay,  the  least,       670 
Dead  for  Italia,  not  in  vain  has  died  ; 

Though  many  vainly,  ere  life's  struggle  ceased. 
To  mad  dissimilar  ends  have  swerved  aside  ; 

Each  grave  her  nationality  has  pieced 
By  its  own  majestic  breadth,  and  fortified 

And  pinned  it  deeper  to  the  soil.      Forlorn 
Of  thanks  be,  therefore,  no  one  of  these  graves  ! 

Not  Hers,  —  who,  at  her  husband's  side,  in  scorn. 
Outfaced  the  whistling  shot  and  hissing  waves. 

Until  she  felt  her  httle  babe  unborn  680 

Recoil,  within  her,  from  the  violent  staves 

And   bloodhounds  of  the   world,  —  at   which,    her 
life 
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Dropt  inwards  from  her  eyes  and  followed  it 

Beyond  the  hunters.      Garibaldi's  wife 
And  child  died  so.      And  now,  the  seaweeds  fit 

Her  body,  like  a  proper  shroud  and  coif. 
And  murmurously  the  ebbing  waters  grit 

The  little  pebbles  while  she  lies  interred 
In  the  sea-sand.      Perhaps,  ere  dying  thus. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  (which  never  stirred   690 
From  its  clenched  anguish)  as  to  make  excuse 

For  leaving  him  for  his,  if  so  she  erred. 
He  well  remembers  that  she  could  not  choose. 

A  memorable  grave  !      Another  is 
At  Genoa.      There,  a  king  may  fitly  lie. 

Who,  bursting  that  heroic  heart  of  his 
At  lost  Novara,  that  he  could  not  die 

(Though  thrice  into  the  cannon's  eyes  for  this 
He  plunged  his  shuddering  steed,  and  felt  the  sky 

Reel  back  between  the  fire-shocks),  stripped  away 
The  ancestral  ermine  ere  the  smoke  had  cleared,     701 

And,  naked  to  the  soul,  that  none  might  say 
His  kingship  covered  what  was  base  and  bleared 

With  treason,  went  out  straight  an  exile,  yea. 
An  exiled  patriot.      Let  him  be  revered. 

Yea,  verily,  Charles  Albert  has  died  well  ; 
And  if  he  lived  not  all  so,  as  one  spoke. 

The  sin  pass  softly  with  the  passing-bell  : 
For  he  was  shriven,  I  think,  in  cannon-smoke. 

And,  taking  off  his  crown,  made  visible  ~io 

A  hero's  forehead.      Shaking  Austria's  yoke 

He  shattered  his  own  hand  and  heart.     *'  So  best," 
His  last  words  were  upon  his  lonely  bed, 

♦'  I  do  not  end  like  popes  and  dukes  at  least  — 
Thank  God  for  it, ' '      And  now  that  he  is  dead. 
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Admitting  it  is  proved  and  manifest 
That  he  was  worthy,  with  a  discrowned  head. 

To  measure  heights  with  patriots,  let  them  stand 
Beside  the  man  in  his  Oporto  shroud. 

And  each  vouchsafe  to  take  him  by  the  hand,     720 
And  kiss  him  on  the  cheek,  and  say  aloud,  — 

"  Thou,  too,  hast  suffered  for  our  native  land  ! 
Mv  brother,  thou  art  one  of  us  !   be  proud." 

Still,  graves,  when  Italy  is  talked  upon. 
Still,  still,  the  patriot's  tomb,  the  stranger's  hate. 

Still  Niobe  !   still  fainting  in  the  sun. 
By  whose  most  dazzling  arrows  violate 

Her  beauteous  offspring  perished  !   has  she  won 
Nothing  but  garlands  for  the  graves,  from  Fate  }     729 

Nothing  but  death -songs  ?  —  Yes,  be  it  understood 
Life  throbs  in  noble  Piedmont  !   while  the  feet 

Of  Rome's  clay  image,  dabbled  soft  in  blood, 
Grow  flat  with  dissolution  and,  as  meet. 

Will  soon  be  shovelled  off  like  other  mud. 
To  leave  the  passage  free  in  church  and  street. 

And  I,  who  first  took  hope  up  in  this  song. 
Because  a  child  was  singing  one   .    .    .    behold. 

The  hope  and  omen  were  not,  haply,  wrong  ! 
Poets  are  soothsayers  still,  like  those  of  old  739 

Who  studied  flights  of  doves  ;  and  creatures  youns^ 
And  tender,  mighty  meanings  may  unfold. 

The    sun    strikes,    through    the    windows,    up    the 
floor  ; 
Stand  out  in  it,  my  own  young  Florentine, 

Not  two  years  old,  and  let  me  see  thee  more  ! 
It  grows  along  thy  amber  curls,  to  shine 
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Brighter  than  elsewhere.     Now,  look  straight  before. 
And  fix  thy  brave  blue  English  eyes  on  mine. 

And  from  my  soul,  which  fronts  the  future  so, 
With  unabashed  and  unabated  gaze. 

Teach  me  to  hope  for,  what  the  angels  know     750 
When  they  smile  clear  as   thou  dost.      Down   God's 
ways 

With  just  alighted  feet,  between  the  snow 
And  snowdrops,  where  a  litde  lamb  may  graze, 

Thou  hast  no  fear,  my  lamb,  about  the  road. 
Albeit  in  our  vainglory  we  assume 

That,  less  than  we  have,  thou  hast  learnt  ot  God. 
Stand  out,  my  blue-eyed  prophet  !  —  thou,  to  whom 

The  earliest  world-day  light  that  ever  flowed, 
Through  Casa  Guidi  Windows  chanced  to  come  ! 

Now  shake  the  glittering  nimbus  of  thy  hair,       760 
And  be  God's  witness  that  the  elemental 

New  springs  of  life  are  gushing  everywhere 
To  cleanse  the  watercourses,  and  prevent  all 

Concrete  obstructions  which  infest  the  air  ! 
That  earth's  alive,  and  gentle  or  ungentle 

Motions  within  her,  signify  but  growth  !  — 
The  ground  swells  greenest  o'er  the  labouring  moles. 

Howe'er  the  uneasy  world  is  vexed  and  wroth. 
Young  children,  lifted  high  on  parent  souls,  769 

Look  round  them  with  a  smile  upon  the  mouth. 
And  take  for  music  every  bell  that  tolls  ; 

(Who  said  we  should  be  better  if  like  these  ?) 
But  we  sit  murmuring  for  the  future  though 

Posterity  is  smiling  on  our  knees. 
Convicting  us  of  folly.      Let  us  go  — 

We  will  trust  God.      The  blank  inters  dees 
Men  take  for  ruins.  He  will  build  into 
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With  pillared  marbles  rare,  or  knit  across 
With  generous  arches,  till  the  fane's  complete. 

This  world  has  no  perdition,  it  some  loss.  780 

Such  cheer  I  gather  from  thy  smiling.  Sweet  ! 

The  self-same  cherub-faces  which  emboss 
The  Vail,  lean  inward  to  the  Mercy-seat. 
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PREFACE. 

These  poems  were  written  under  the  pressure  of 
the  events  they  indicate,  after  a  residence  in  Italy  of 
so  many  years  that  the  present  triumph  of  great  prin- 
ciples is  heightened  to  the  writer's  feelings  by  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  last  movement,  witnessed  from 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows"  in  1849.  ^^^  '^  l^he 
verses  should  appear  to  English  readers  too  pungently 
rendered  to  admit  of  a  patriotic  respect  to  the  English 
sense  ot  things,  J  will  not  excuse  myself  on  such 
grounds,  nor  on  the  grounds  of  my  attachment  to  the 
Italian  people  and  my  admiration  of  their  heroic  con- 
stancy and  union.  What  I  have  written  has  simply 
been  written  because  I  love  truth  and  justice  qua7id 
mime,  —  "more  than  Plato"  and  Plato's  country, 
more  than  Dante  and  Dante's  country,  more  even 
than  Shakespeare  and   Shakespeare's  country. 

And  if  patriotism  means  the  flattery  of  one's  nation 
in  every  case,  then  the  patriot,  take  it  as  you  please, 
is  merely  the  courtier,  which  I  am  not,  though  I 
have  written  "Napoleon  III.  in  Italy."  It  is  time 
to  limit  the  significance  of  certain  terms,  or  to  enlarge 
the  significance  of  certain  things.  Nationality  is  excel- 
lent in  its  place  ;  and  the  instinct  of  self-love  is  the 
root  of  a  man,  which  will  develop  into  sacrificial 
virtues.  But  all  the  virtues  are  means  and  uses  ;  and, 
if  we  hinder  their  tendency  to  growth  and  expansion, 
we  both   destroy    them  as  virtues,  and   degrade   them 
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to  that  rankest  species  of  corruption  reserved  for  the 
most  noble  organisms.  For  instance,  — non-interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  neighbouring  states  is  a  high 
political  virtue  ;  but  non-intervention  does  not  mean, 
passing  by  on  the  other  side  when  your  neighbour  falls 
among  thieves,  —  or  Phariseeism  would  recover  it 
from  Christianity.  Freedom  itself  is  virtue,  as  well 
as  privilege  ;  but  freedom  of  the  seas  does  not  mean 
piracy,  nor  freedom  of  the  land,  brigandage  ;  nor 
freedom  of  the  senate,  freedom  to  cudgel  a  dissident 
member;  nor  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to  calum- 
niate and  lie.  So,  if  patriotism  be  a  virtue  indeed,  it 
cannot  mean  an  exclusive  devotion  to  our  country's 
interests,  —  for  that  is  only  another  form  of  devotion 
to  personal  interests,  family  interests,  or  provincial  inter- 
ests, all  of  which,  if  not  driven  past  themselves,  are 
vulgar  and  immoral  objects.  Let  us  put  away  the 
Little  Peddlingtonism  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  and 
too  prevalent  among  us.  If  the  man  who  does  not 
look  beyond  this  natural  life  is  of  a  somewhat  narrow 
order,  what  must  be  the  man  who  does  not  look  be- 
yond his  own  frontier  or  his  own  sea  ? 

I  confess  that  I  dream  of  the  day  when  an  English 
statesman  shall  arise  with  a  heart  too  large  for  Eng- 
land ;  having  courage  in  the  face  of  his  countrymen 
to  assert  of  some  suggested  policy,  —  "  This  is  good 
for  your  trade  ;  this  is  necessary  for  your  domination  : 
but  it  will  vex  a  people  hard  by  ;  it  will  hurt  a 
people  farther  off;  it  will  profit  nothing  to  the  general 
humanity  :  therefore,  away  with  it  !  —  it  is  not  for  you 
or  for  me."  When  a  British  minister  dares  speak  so, 
and  when  a  British  public  applauds  him  speaking,  then 
shall  the  nation  be  glorious,  and  her  praise,  instead  of 
exploding  from  within,  from  loud  civic  mouths,  come 
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to  her  from  without,  as  all  worthy  praise  must,  from 
the  alliances  she  has  fostered  and  the  population  she 
has  saved. 

And  poets  who  write  of  the  events  of  that  time 
shall  not  need  to  justify  themselves  in  prefaces  for 
ever  so  little  jarring  of  the  national  sentiment  imput- 
able to  their  rhymes. 

Rome:    February  \%bo. 

NAPOLEON    III.    IN    ITALY. 


Emperor,  Emperor  ! 

From  the  centre  to  the  shore. 

From  the  Seine  back  to  the  Rhine, 
Stood  eight  millions  up  and  swore 

By  their  manhood's  right  divine 
So  to  elect  and  legislate. 

This  man  should  renew  the  line 
Broken  in  a  strain  of  fate 
And  leagued  kings  at  Waterloo, 
When  the  people's  hands  let  go. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 


With  a  universal  shout 
They  took  the  old  regalia  out 
From  an  open  grave  that  day  ; 

From  a  grave  that  would  not  close. 
Where  the  first  Napoleon  lay 

Expectant,  in  repose. 
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As  still  as  Merlin,  with  his  conquering  face 

Turned  up  in  its  unquenchable  appeal  20 

To  men  and  heroes  of  the  advancing  race,  — 

Prepared  to  set  the  seal 
Of  what  has  been  on  what  shall  be. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 


The  thinkers  stood  aside 

To  let  the  nation  act. 

Some  hated  the  new-constituted  fact 
Of  empire,  as  pride  treading  on  their  pride.  29 

Some  quailed,  lest  what  was  poisonous  in  the  past 

Should  graft  itself  in  that  Druidic  bough 
On  this  green  Now. 
Some  cursed,  because  at  last 

The  open  heavens  to  which  they  had  looked  in  vain 
For  many  a  golden  fall  of  marvellous  rain 
Were  closed  in  brass  ;   and  some 
Wept  on  because  a  gone  thing  could  not  come  ; 
And  some  were  silent,  doubting  all  things  for 
That  popular  conviction,  —  evermore 

Emperor.  40 


That  day  I  did  not  hate 

Nor  doubt,  nor  quail  nor  curse. 

I,  reverencing  the  people,  did  not  bate 

My  reverence  of  their  deed  and  oracle. 

Nor  vainly  prate 

0{  better  and  of  worse 

Against  the  great  conclusion  of  their  will. 


/ 
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And  yet,  O  voice  and  verse. 
Which  God  set  in  me  to  acclaim  and  sing 
Conviction,  exultation,  aspiration,  50 

We  gave  no  music  to  the  patent  thing. 

Nor  spared  a  holy  rhythm  to  throb  and  swim 

About  the  name  of  him 
Translated  to  the  sphere  of  domination 

By  democratic  passion  ! 
I  was  not  used,  at  least. 

Nor  can  be,  now  or  then. 
To  stroke  the  ermine  beast 

On  anv  kind  of  throne 

(Though  builded  by  a  nation  for  its  own),      60 
And  swell  the  surging  choir  for  kings  of  men  — 
*'  Emperor 
Evermore." 


But  now.  Napoleon,  now 
That,  leaving  far  behind  the  purple  throng 

Of  vulgar  monarchs,  thou 

Tread' st  higher  in  thy  deed 

Than  stair  of  throne  can  lead. 

To  help  in  the  hour  of  wrong  69 

The  broken  hearts  of  nations  to  be  strong,  — 

Now,  lifted  as  thou  art 

To  the  level  of  pure  song. 
We  stand  to  meet  thee  on  these  Alpine  snows  ! 

And  while  the  palpitating  peaks  break  out 
Ecstatic  from  somnambular  repose 

With  answers  to  the  presence  and  the  shout. 
We,  poets  of  the  people,  who  take  part 

With  elemental  justice,  natural  right. 
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Join  in  our  echoes  also,  nor  retrain. 

We  meet  thee,  O  Napoleon,  at  this  height       80 
At  last,  and  find  thee  great  enough  to  praise. 
Receive  the  poet's  chrism,  which  smells  beyond 

The  priest's,  and  pass  thy  ways  ;  — 
An  English  poet  warns  thee  to  maintain 
God's  word,  not  England's  :  —  let  His  truth  be  true 
And  all  men  liars  !   with  His  truth  respond 
To  all  men's  lie.      Exalt  the  sword  and  smite 
On  that  long  anvil  of  the  Apennine 
Where  Austria  forged  tlie  Italian  chain  in  view 
Of  seven  consenting  nations,  sparks  of  fine  90 

Admonitory  light. 
Till  men's  eyes  wink  before  convictions  new. 
Flash  in  God's  justice  to  the  world's  amaze. 
Sublime  Deliverer  !  —  after  many  days 
Found  worthy  of  the  deed  thou  art  come  to  do  — 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

VI. 

But  Italy,  my  Italy, 

Can  it  last,  this  gleam  ? 
Can  she  live  and  be  strong,  100 

Or  is  it  another  dream 
Like  the  rest  we  have  dreamed  so  long  ? 

And  shall  it,  must  it  be. 
That  after  the  battle-cloud  has  broken 

She  will  die  off  again 

Like  the  rain. 
Or  like  a  poet's  song 

Sung  of  her,  sad  at  the  end 
Because  her  name  is  Italy,  — 

Die  and  count  no  friend  ?  lio 
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Is  it  true,  —  may  it  be  spoken,  — 

That  she  who  has  lain  so  still. 
With  a  wound  in  her  breast, 
And  a  flower  in  her  hand. 
And  a  grave-stone  under  her  head. 

While  every  nation  at  will 
Beside  her  has  dared  to  stand, 
And  flout  her  with  pity  and  scorn. 

Saying  "She  is  at  rest. 
She  is  fair,  she  is  dead,  i  20 

And,  leaving  room  in  her  stead 
To  Us  who  are  later  born. 

This  is  certainly  best  !  " 
Saying  "  Alas,  she  is  fair. 
Very  fair,  but  dead,  —  give  place. 
And  so  we  have  room  for  the  race." 
—  Can  it  be  true,  be  true. 
That  she  lives  anew  ? 
That  she  rises  up  at  the  shout  of  her  sons, 

At  the  trumpet  of  France,  130 

And  lives  anew  ?  —  is  it  true 

That  she  has  not  moved  in  a  trance. 
As  in  Forty-eight  ? 

When  her  eyes  were  troubled  with  blood 
Till  she  knew  not  friend  from  foe. 
Till  her  hand  was  caught  in  a  strait 
Of  her  cerement  and  baffled  so 

From  doing  the  deed  she  would  ; 
And  her  weak  foot  stumbled  across 
The  grave  of  a  king,  140 

And  down  she  dropt  at  heavy  loss. 

And  we  gloomily  covered  her  face  and  said, 
*'  We  have  dreamed  the  thing  ; 

She  is  not  alive,  but  dead." 
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VII. 

Now,  shall  we  say 

Our  Italy  lives  indeed  ? 
And  if  it  were  not  for  the  beat  and  bray 
Of  drum  and  trump  of  martial  men, 
Should  we  feel  the  underground  heave  and  strain. 

Where  heroes  left  their  dust  as  a  seed  150 

Sure  to  emerge  one  day  ? 
And  if  it  were  not  for  the  rhythmic  march 

Of  France  and  Piedmont's  double  hosts. 

Should  we  hear  the  ghosts 
Thrill  through  ruined  aisle  and  arch. 

Throb  along  the  frescoed  wall. 
Whisper  an  oath  by  that  divine 
They  left  in  picture,  book,  and  stone. 

That  Italy  is  not  dead  at  all  ? 
Ay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tears  in  our  eyes,         160 
These  tears  of  a  sudden  passionate  joy. 

Should  we  see  her  arise 
From  the  place  where  the  wicked  are  overthrown, 
Italy,  Italy  —  loosed  at  length 

From  the  tyrant's  thrall. 
Pale  and  calm  in  her  strength  ? 
Pale  as  the  silver  cross  of  Savoy 
When  the  hand  that  bears  the  flag  is  brave. 
And  not  a  breath  is  stirring,  save 

What  is  blown  17° 

Over  the  war-trump's  lip  of  brass. 
Ere  Garibaldi  forces  the  pass  ! 


Ay,  it  is  so,  even  so. 
Ay,  and  it  shall  be  so. 
Each  broken  stone  that  long  ago 
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She  flung  behind  her  as  she  went 

In  discouragement  and  bewilderment 

Through  the  cairns  of  Time,  and  missed  her  way 

Between  to-day  and  yesterday. 

Up  springs  a  living  man.  i  So 

And  each  man  stands  with  his  face  in  the  light 

Of  his  own  drawn  sword, 
Readv  to  do  what  a  hero  can. 

Wall  to  sap,  or  river  to  ford. 
Cannon  to  front,  or  foe  to  pursue. 
Still  ready  to  do,  and  sworn  to  be  true, 

As  a  man  and  a  patriot  can. 

Piedmontese,  Neapolitan, 
Lombard,  Tuscan,  Romagnole, 
Each  man's  body  having  a  soul,  —  190 

Count  how  many  they  stand. 
All  of  them  sons  of  the  land. 

Every  live  man  there 
Allied  to  a  dead  man  below, 

And  the  deadest  with  blood  to  spare 
To  quicken  a  living  hand 
In  case  it  should  ever  be  slow. 
Count  how  many  they  come 
To  the  beat  of  Piedmont's  drum. 

With  faces  keener  and  grayer  200 

Than  swords  of  the  Austrian  slayer. 
All  set  against  the  foe. 

**  Emperor 
Evermore." 


Out  of  the  dust  where  they  ground  them  ; 

Out  of  the  holes  where  they  dogged  them  ; 
Out  of  the  hulks  where  they  wound  them 
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In  iron,  tortured  and  flogged  them  ; 
Out  of  the  streets  where  they  chased  them. 

Taxed  them,  and  then  bayonetted  them  ;        210 
Out  of  the  homes  where  they  spied  on  them 

(Using  their  daughters  and  wives)  ; 

Out  of  the  church  where  they  fretted  them. 
Rotted  their  souls  and  debased  them. 

Trained  them  to  answer  with  i^nives. 
Then  cursed  them  all  at  their  prayers  !  — 
Out  of  cold  lands,  not  theirs. 
Where    they  exiled    them,   starved    them,   lied  on 

them  ; 
Back  they  come  like  a  wind,  in  vain 

Cramped  up  in  the  hills,  that  roars  its  road     220 
The  stronger  into  the  open  plain. 
Or  like  a  fire  that  burns  the  hotter 

And  longer  for  the  crust  of  cinder. 
Serving  better  the  ends  of  the  potter  ; 

Or  like  a  restraint  word  of  God, 

Fulfilling  itself  by  what  seems  to  hinder, 
' '  Emperor 
Evermore." 


Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  ! 

Shout  for  the  helper  and  doer.  230 

Shout  for  the  good  sword's  ring. 

Shout  for  the  thought  still  truer. 
Shout  for  the  spirits  at  large 
Who  passed  for  the  dead  this  spring. 

Whose  living  glory  is  sure. 
Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  ! 
Shout  for  the  council  and  charge  ! 

Shout  for  the  head  of  Cavour  ; 
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And  shout  tor  the  heart  of  a  King 
That's  great  with  a  nation's  joy  !  240 

Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  ! 


Take  up  the  child,  Macmahon,  though 

Thy  hand  be  red 

From  Magenta's  dead. 
And  riding  on,  in  front  of  the  troop. 

In  the  dust  of  the  whirlwind  of  war 
Through  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Milan,  stoop 
And  take  up  the  child  to  thy  saddle-bow. 
Nor  fear  the  touch  as  soft  as  a  flower  of  his   smile 

as  clear  as  a  star  ! 
Thou  hast  a  right  to  the  child,  we  say,  250 

Since  the  women  are  weeping  for  joy  as  they 
Who,  by  thy  help  and  from  this  day. 

Shall  be  happy  mothers  indeed. 
They  are  raining  flowers  from  terrace  and  roof : 

Take  up  the  flower  in  the  child. 
While  the  shout  goes  up  of  a  nation  freed 

And  heroically  self-reconciled. 
Till  the  snow  on  that  peaked  Alp  aloof 
Starts,  as  feeling  God's  finger  anew. 
And  all  those  cold  white  marble  fires  260 

Of  mounting  saints  on  the  Duomo-spires 

Flicker  against  the  Blue. 
**  Emperor 
Evermore." 

XII. 

Ay,  it  is  He, 
Who  rides  at  the  King's  right  hand  ! 
Leave  room  to  his  horse  and  draw  to  the  side. 
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Nor  press  too  near  in  the   ecstasy 
Of  a  newly  delivered  impassioned  land  : 

He  is  moved,  vou  see,  270 

He  who  has  done  it  all. 
They  call  it  a  cold  stern  face  ; 

But  this  is  Italy 
Who  rises  up  to  her  place  !  — 
For  this  he  fought  in  his  youth. 
Of  this  he  dreamed  in  the  past  ; 
The  lines  of  the  resolute  mouth 
Tremble  a  little  at  last. 
Cry,  he  has  done  it  all  ! 

"  Emperor  280 

Evermore." 


It  is  not   strange  that  he  did  it. 

Though  the  deed  may  seem  to  strain 
To  the  wonderful,  unperm.itted. 

For  such  as  lead  and  reign. 
But  he  is  strange,  this  man  : 

The  people's  instinct  found  him 
(A  wind  in  the  dark  that  ran 
Through  a  chink  where  was  no  door). 

And  elected  him  and  crowned  him  290 

Emperor 
Evermore. 


Autocrat  :  let  them  scoff. 
Who  fail  to  comprehend 

That  a  ruler  incarnate  of 
The  people  must  transcend 
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x'\ll  common  king-born  kings  ; 
These  subterranean  springs 
A  sudden  outlet  winning 

Have  special  virtues  to  spend.  300 

The  people's  blood  runs  through  him. 

Dilates  from  head  to  foot. 

Creates  him  absolute. 
And  from  this  great  beginning 

Evokes  a  greater  end 
To  justify  and  renew  him  — 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

XV. 

What  !    did  any  maintain 

That  God  or  the  people  (think  !)  310 

Could  make  a  marvel  in  vain  ?  — 

Out  of  the  water-jar  there, 
Draw  wine  that  none  could  drink  ? 
Is  this  a  man  like  the  rest. 

This  miracle,  made  unaware 

By  a  rapture  of  popular  air, 
And  caught  to  the  place  that  was  best  ? 
You  think  he  could  barter  and  cheat 

As  vulgar  diplomates  use. 
With  the  people's  heart  in  his  breast?  320 

Prate  a  lie  into  shape 
Lest  truth  should  cumber  the  road  ; 

Play  at  the  fast  and  loose 
Till  the  world  is  strangled  with  tape  ; 
Maim  the  soul's  complete 

To  fit  the  hole  of  a  toad  ; 
And  filch  the  dogman's  meat 

To  feed  the  offspring  of  God  ? 
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Nay,  but  he,  this  wonder. 

He  cannot  palter  nor  prate,  33° 

Though  many  around  him  and  under. 
With  intellects  trained  to  the  curve. 
Distrust  him  in  spirit  and  nerve 

Because  his  meaning  is  straight. 
Measure  him  ere  he  depart 

With  those  who  have  governed  and  led  ; 
Larger  so  much  by  the  heart. 

Larger  so  much  by  the  head. 
Emperor 
Evermore.  34° 


He  holds  that,  consenting  or  dissident. 

Nations  must  move  with  the  time  ; 
Assumes  that  crime  with  a  precedent 

Doubles  the  guilt  of  the  crime  ; 
—  Denies  that  a  slaver's  bond. 

Or  a  treaty  signed  by  knaves 
(  Quorum  magna  pars  and  beyond 
Was  one  of  an  honest  name) 
Gives  an  inexpugnable  claim 

To  abolish  men  into  slaves.  35° 

Emperor 
Evermore. 


He  will  not  swagger  nor  boast 

Of  his  country's  meeds,  in  a  tone 
Missuiting  a  great  man  most 
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If  such  should  speak  of  his  own  ; 
Nor  will  he  act,  on  her  side. 

From  motives  baser,  indeed. 
Than  a  man  of  a  noble  pride 

Can  avow  for  himself  at  need  ;  360 

Never,  for  lucre  or  laurels. 

Or  custom,  though  such  should  be  rife. 
Adapting  the  smaller  morals 

To  measure  the  larger  life. 
He,  though  the  merchants  persuade. 

And  the  soldiers  are  eager  for  strife. 
Finds  not  his  country  in  quarrels 

Only  to  find  her  in  trade,  — 
While  still  he  accords  her  such  honour 

As  never  to  flinch  for  her  sake  370 

Where  men  put  service  upon  her. 

Found  heavy  to  undertake 
And  scarcely  like  to  be  paid  : 
Believing  a  nadon  may  act 

Unselfishly  —  shiver  a  lance 
(As  the  least  of  her  sons  may,  in  fact) 

And  not  for  a  cause  of  finance. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 


Great  is  he  380 

Who  uses  his  greatness  for  all. 
His  name  shall  stand  perpetually 

As  a  name  to  applaud  and  cherish. 
Not  only  within  the  civic  wall 
For  the  loyal,  but  also  without 

For  the  generous  and  free. 
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Just  is  he. 
Who  is  just  for  the  popular  due 

As  well  as  the  private  debt. 
The  praise  of  nations  ready  to  perish  390 

Fall  on  him,  - —  crown  him  in  view 

Of  tyrants  caught  in  the  net, 
And  statesmen  dizzy  with  fear  and  doubt  ! 
And  though,  because  they  are  many. 

And  he  is  merely  one. 
And  nations  selfish  and  cruel 
Heap  up  the  inquisitor's  fuel 

To  kill  the  body  of  high  intents. 
And  burn  great  deeds  from  their  place. 
Till  this,  the  greatest  of  any,  400 

May  seem  imperfectly  done  ; 

Courage,  whoever  circumvents  ! 
Courage,  courage,  whoever  is  base  ! 
The  soul  of  a  high  intent,  be  it  known. 
Can  die  no  more  than  any  soul 
Which  God  keeps  by  Him  under  the  throne  ; 
And  this,  at  whatever  interim. 

Shall  live,  and  be  consummated 
Into  the  being  of  deeds  made  whole. 
Courage,  courage  !   happy  is  he,  410 

Of  whom  (himself  among  the  dead 

And  silent)  this  word  shall  be  said  : 
—  That  he  might  have  had  the  world  with  him. 

But  chose  to  side  with  suffering  men. 

And  had  the  world  against  him  when 
He  came  to  deliver  Italy. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 
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THE    DANCE.      ■ 


You  remember  down  at  Florence  our  Cascine, 

Where  the  people  on  the  feast-days  walk  and  drive. 

And,  through  the  trees,  long-drawn   in   many  a   green 
way, 
O'er-roofing  hum  and  murmur  like  a  hive. 
The  river  and  the  mountains  look  alive  ? 


You  remember  the  piazzone  there,  the  standplace 
Of  carriages  a-brim  with  Florence  Beauties, 

Who  lean  and  melt  to  music  as  the  band  plays. 
Or  smile  and  chat  with  some  one  who  afoot  is. 
Or  on  horseback,  in  observance  of  male  duties  ?    lo 


'Tis  so  pretty,  in  the  afternoons  of  summer. 
So  many  gracious  faces  brought  together  ! 

Call  it  rout,  or  call  it  concert,  they  have  come  here. 
In  the  floating  of  the  fan  and  of  the  feather. 
To  reciprocate  with  beauty  the  fine  weather. 


While  the  flower-girls  offer  nosegays  (because  the-^  too 
Go  with  other  sweets)  at  every  carriage-door  ; 

Here,  by  shake  of  a  white  finger,  signed  away  to 
Some  next  buyer,  who  sits  buying  score  on  score, 
Piling  roses  upon  roses  evermore.  20 


THE    DANCE.  33I 


And  last  season,  when  the  French  camp  had  its  station 
In  the  meadow-ground,  things  quickened  and   grew 
gayer 
Through  the  mingling  of  the  liberating  nation 

With    this    people  ;    groups    of    Frenchmen    every- 
where. 
Strolling,     gazing,    judging    lightly —  "who     was 
fair." 


Then  the  noblest  lady  present  took  upon  her 
To  speak  nobly  from  her  carriage  tor  the  rest  : 

*'  Prav  these  officers  from  France  to  do  us  honour 
By  dancing  with  us  straightway."      The  request 
Was  gravely  apprehended  as  addressed.  30 


And  the  men  of  France,  bareheaded,  bowing  lowly. 
Led  out  each  a  proud  signora  to  the  space 

Which   the   startled   crowd   had   rounded   for   them  — 
slowly. 
Just  a  touch  ot  still  emotion  in  his  face. 
Not  presuming,  through  the  symbol,  on  the  grace. 


There  was  silence  in  the  people  :   some  lips  trembled. 
But  none  jested.      Broke  the  music,  at  a  glance  : 

And  the  daughters  of  our  princes,  thus  assembled,  38 
Stepped  the  measure  with  the  gallant  sons  of  France, 
Hush  !   it  might  have  been  a  Mass,  and  not  a  dance. 
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And  thev  danced  there  till  the  blue  that  overskied  us 
Swooned  with   passion,  though   the   footing   seemed 
sedate  ; 

And  the  mountains,  heaving  mighty  hearts  beside  us. 
Sighed  a  rapture  in  a  shadow,  to  dilate. 
And  touch  the  holy  stone  where  Dante  sate. 


Then  the  sons  of  France,  bareheaded,  lowly  bowing. 

Led  the  ladies  back  where  kinsmen  of  the  south 
Stood,  received  them  ;   till,  with  burst  of  overflowing 
Feeling  —  husbands,     brothers,      Florence's     male 

youth. 
Turned,  and   kissed   the  martial   strangers  mouth   to 
mouth.  50 


And  a  cry  went  up,  a  cry  from  all  that  people  ! 

—  You  have  heard  a  people  cheering,  you  suppose. 
For  the  Member,  mayor      .      .      .      with  chorus  from 
the  steeple  .'' 
This  was  different :    scarce  as  loud,  perhaps  (who 

knows  ?), 
For  we  saw  wet  eyes  around  us  ere  the  close. 


And  we  felt  as  if  a  nation,  too  long  borne  in 

By  hard  wrongers,  —  comprehending  in  such  attitude 

That  God  had  spoken  somewhere  since  the  morning. 
That  men  were    somehow  brothers,   by  no    plati- 
tude, —  59 
Cried  exultant  in  great  wonder  and  free  gratitude. 
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A    TALE    OF    VILLAFRANCA. 

TOLD     IN    TUeCANY. 


My  little  son,  my  Florentine, 
Sit  down  beside  my  knee. 

And  I  will  tell  you  why  the  sign 
Of  joy  which  flushed  our  Italy 

Has  faded  since  but  yesternight  ; 

And  why  your  Florence  of  delight 
Is  mourning  as  you  see. 


A  great  man  (who  was  crowned  one  day) 

Imagined  a  great  Deed  : 
He  shaped  it  out  of  cloud  and  clay,  10 

He  touched  it  finely  till  the  seed 
Possessed  the  flower  :   from  heart  and  brain 
He  fed  it  with  large  thoughts  humane. 

To  help  a  people's  need. 


He  brought  it  out  into  the  sun  — 

They  blessed  it  to  his  face  : 
"  O  great  pure  Deed,  that  hast  undone 

So  many  bad  and  base  ! 
O  generous  Deed,  heroic  Deed, 
Come  forth,  be  perfected,  succeed,  20 

Deliver  by  God's  grace." 
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Then  sovereigns,  statesmen,  north  and  south. 

Rose  up  in  wrath  and  fear. 
And  cried,  protesting  by  one  mouth, 

"  What  monster  have  we  here  ? 
A  great  Deed  at  this  hour  of  day  r 
A  great  just  Deed  —  and  not  for  pay  ? 

Absurd,  —  or  insincere." 


"And  if  sincere,  the  heavier  blow 

In  that  case  we  shall  bear,  30 

For  where's  our  blessed  'status  quo,' 

Our  holy  treaties,  where,  — 
Our  rights  to  sell  a  race,  or  buy. 
Protect  and  pillage,  occupy, 

And  civilise  despair  :  ' ' 


Some  muttered  that  the  great  Deed  meant 

A  great  pretext  to  sin  ; 
And  others,  the  pretext,  so  lent. 

Was  heinous  (to  begin). 
Volcanic  terms  of  "  great  "  and  "just  "  ?        40 
Admit  such  tongues  of  flame,  the  crust 

Of  time  and  law  falls  in. 


A  great  Deed  in  this  world  of  ours  } 
Unheard  of  the  pretence  is : 

It  threatens  plainly  the  great  Powers  ; 
Is  fatal  in  all  senses. 
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A  just  Deed  in  the  world  :  —  call  out 
The  rifles  !  be  not  slack  about 
The  national  defences. 


And  many  murmured,  "  From  ?his  source         50 
What  red  blood  must  be  poured  !  " 

And  some  rejoined,  "  'Tis  even  worse  ; 
What  red  tape  is  ignored  !  " 

All  cursed  the  Doer  for  an  evil 

Called  here,  enlarging  on  the  Devil,  — 
There,  monkeying  the  Lord  ! 


Some  said  it  could  not  be  explained. 

Some,  could  not  be  excused  ; 
And  others,  •'  Leave  it  unrestrained, 

Gehenna's  self  is  loosed."  60 

And  all  cried  *'  Crush  it,  maim  it,  gag  it  ! 
Set  dog-toothed  lies  to  tear  it  ragged, 

Truncated  and  traduced  !  " 


But  He  stood  sad  before  the  sun 

(The  peoples  felt  their  fate). 
*'  The  world  is  many,  —  I  am  one  ; 

My  great  Deed  was  too  great. 
God's  fruit  of  justice  ripens  slow  : 
Men's  souls  are  narrow  ;  let  them  grow. 

My  brothers,  we  must  wait."  70 
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The  tale  is  ended,  child  of  mine. 
Turned  graver  at  my  knee. 

They  say  your  eyes,  my  Florentine, 
Are  English  :  it  may  be. 

And  yet  I'v^e  marked  as  blue  a  pair 

Following  the  doves  across  the  square 
At  Venice  by  the  sea. 


Ah  child  !  ah  child  !  I  cannot  say 

A  word  more.      You  conceive 
The  reason  now,  why  just  to-day  80 

We  see  our  Florence  grieve. 
Ah  child,  look  up  into  the  sky  ! 
In  this  low  world,  where  great  Deeds  die. 

What  matter  if  we  live  ? 


A    COURT    LADY. 


Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with  purple 

were  dark. 
Her  cheeks'  pale  opal  burnt  with  a    red   and   restless 

spark. 

II. 

Never  was    lady    of  Milan    nobler  in    name    and    in 

race  ; 
Never  was  lady  ot  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 
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Never  was  lady   on   earth   more    true  as  woman    and 

wife. 
Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in  manners 

and  life. 


She    stood    in    the   early    morning,    and    said    to    her 

maidens  '*  Bring 
That   silken   robe   made    ready  to   wear   at   the    Court 

of  the  King. 


"Bring  me   the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear  of  the 

mote. 
Clasp   me   the   large   at    the    waist,  and   clasp   me    the 

small  at  the  throat.  10 


"  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to  fasten 

the  sleeves. 
Laces  to  drop  from  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of  snow 

from  the  eaves." 


Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight  which   gathered  her 

up  in  a  flame. 
While,    straight    in    her    open    carriage,     she    to    the 

hospital  came. 
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In    she   went   at    the   door,    and   gazing   from    end    to 

end, 
"  Many    and  low  are    the    pallets,   but    each    is   the 

place  of  a   friend." 


Up    she   passed    through    the   wards,    and   stood  at   a 

young  man's   bed  : 
Bloody  the  band  on  his  brow,   and  livid    the  droop 

of  his  head. 


"Art    thou    a    Lombard,    my  brother?      Happy    art 

thou,"   she  cried. 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him  :   he  dreamed  in  her  face 

and  died.  20 


Pale   with   his    passing   soul,    she   went    on   still    to  a 

second  : 
He  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dungeons 

were  reckoned. 


Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his  life 
were  sorer. 

"  Art  thou  a  Romagnole  ?"  Her  eyes  drove  light- 
nings before   her. 
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"  Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and  tighten 

the  cord 
Able    to    bind    thee,    O    strong  one,  —  free    by    the 

stroke  of  a  sword. 


"  Now    be    grave   for   the   rest   of  us,    using   the  life 

overcast 
To  ripen    our   wine    of   the    present    (too    new)    in 

glooms  of  the  past." 


Down  she  stepped  to  a  pallet   where  lay   a  face  like  a 

girl's. 
Young,    and  pathetic   with    dying,    —  a  deep   black 

hole  in  the  curls.  30 


"Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother?  and  seest  thou, 

dreaming  in  pain. 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the   List  ot 

the  slain  ?  " 


Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheeks  with 

her  hands : 
"Blessed    is   she   who   has   borne    thee,  although  she 

should  weep  as  she  stands." 
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On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carried  off  by 

a  ball  : 
Kneeling,  —  "  O   more   than  my   brother  !  how  shall 

I  thank  thee  for  all  ? 


"  Each  of  the   heroes    around   us   has   fought   for   his 

land  and  line. 
But    thou   hast   fought    for   a    stranger,    in    hate    of  a 

wrong   not   thine. 


"  Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dis- 
possessed. 

But  blessed  are  those  among  nations  who  dare  to  be 
strong  for  the  rest  !  "  40 


Ever  she  passed  on  her    way,   and  came  to  a   couch 

where  pined 
One  with  a  face    from   Venetia,  white  with    a  hope 

out  of  mind. 


Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  tried  at  the 

name. 
But  two  great  crystal  tears  were  all   that  faltered   and 

came. 
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Only  a  tear  for  Venice  r  —  she  turned   as  in   passion 

and  loss. 
And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and   kissed  it,   as  if  she 

were  kissing  the  cross. 


Faint  with  that  strain   of  heart  she  moved  on  then  to 

another. 
Stern    and    strong    in    his    death.      *'  And  dost  thou 

sutFcr,   my   brother  ?  " 


Holding  his  hands  in  hers  :  —  ♦'  Out  of  the  Piedmont 

lion 
Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom  !   sweetest  to  live  or 

to  die  on."  50 


Holding   his    cold  rough  hands,  —  "  Well,   oh    well 

have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble   Piedmont,   who  would  not  be  noble 

alone." 


Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.      She  rose  to  her  feet 

with  a  spring,  — 
*♦  That  was  a  Piedmontese  !   and  this  is  the  Court  of 

the  King." 
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AN    AUGUST    VOICE. 
"  Una  voce  augusta."  — Monitor e  Toscano. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

I  made  the  treaty  upon  it. 
Just  venture  a  quiet  rebuke  ; 

Dair  Ongaro  write  him  a  sonnet ; 
Ricasoli  gently  explain 

Some  need  of  the  constitution  : 
He'll  swear  to  it  over  again. 

Providing  an  "  easy  solution." 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 

11. 

You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ?  10 

I  promised  the  Emperor  Francis 
To  argue  the  case  by  his  book. 

And  ask  you  to  meet  his  advances. 
The  Ducal  cause,  we  know 

(Whether  you  or  he  be  the  wronger). 
Has  very  strong  points  ;  —  although 

Your  bayonets,  there,  have  stronger. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

He  is  not  pure  altogether.  20 

For  instance,  the  oath  which  he  took 

(In  the  Forty-eight  rough  weather) 
He'd  "nail  your  flag  to  his  mast," 
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Then  softly  scuttled  the  boat  you 
Hoped  to  escape  in  at  last. 

And  both  by  a  "  Proprio  motu. " 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  } 

The  scheme  meets  nothing  to  shock  it 
In  this  smart  letter,  look,  30 

We  found  in  Radetsky's  pocket  ; 
Where  his  Highness  in  sprightly  style 

Of  the  flower  of  his  Tuscans  wrote, 
•<  These  heads  be  the  hottest  in  file  ; 

Pray  shoot  them  the  quickest."      Quote, 
And  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

There  are  some  things  to  object  to. 
He  cheated,  betrayed,  and  forsook. 

Then  called  in  the  foe  to  protect  you.  40 

He  taxed  you   for  wines  and  for  meats 

Throughout  that  eight  years'  pastime 
Of  Austria's  drum  in  your  streets  — 

Of  course  you  remember  the  last  time 
You  called  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

VI. 

You'll  take  back  the  Grand-duke  ? 

It  is  not  race  he  is  poor  in. 
Although  he  never  could  brook 

The  patriot  cousin  at  Turin. 
His  love  of  kin  you  discern,  50 
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By  his  hate  of  your  flag  and  me  — 
So  decidedly  apt  to  turn 

All  colours  at  the  sight  of  the  Three. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

'Twas  weak  that  he  fled  from  the  Pitti  ; 
But  consider  how  little  he  shook 

At  thought  of  bombarding  your  city  ! 
And,  balancing  that  with  this. 

The  Christian  rule  is  plain  for  us  ;  60 

.    .    .    Or  the  Holy  Father's  Swiss 

Have  shot  his  Perugians  in  vain  for  us. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke. 


Pray  take  back  your  Grand-duke. 

—  I,  too,  have  suffered  persuasion. 
All  Europe,  raven  and  rook. 

Screeched  at  me  armed  for  your  nation. 
Your  cause  in  my  heart  struck  spurs  ; 

1  swept  such  warnings  aside   for  you  : 
My  very  child's  eyes,  and  Hers,  70 

Grew  like  my  brother's  who  died  for  you. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke  ? 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

My  French  fought  nobly  with  reason. 
Left  many  a  Lombardy  nook 

Red  as  with  wine  out  of  season. 
Little  we  grudged  what  was  done  there. 
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Paid  freely  vour  ransom  of  blood  : 
Our  heroes  stark  in  the  sun  there 

We  would  not  recall  if  we  could.  80 

You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke  ? 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

His  son  rode  fast  as  he  got  ofF 
That  day  on  the  enemy's  hook. 

When  /  had  an  epaulette  shot  off. 
Though  splashed  (as  I   saw  him  afar  — no, 

Near)  by  those  ghastly  rains. 
The  mark,  when  you've  washed  him  in  Arno, 

Will  scarcely  be  larger  than  Cain's. 
You'll  call  back  the  Grand-duke  ?  90 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  .'' 

'Twill  be  so  simple,  quite  beautiful  : 
The  shepherd  recovers  his  crook, 

.    .    .    If  you  should  be  sheep,  and  dutiful. 
I  spoke  a  word  worth  chalking 

On  Milan's  wall  —  but  stay. 
Here's  Poniatowsky  talking,  — 

You'll  listen  to  him  to-day. 
And  call   back  the  Grand-duke. 


You'll  take  back  your  Grand-duke  ? 

Observe,  there's  no  one  to  force  it. 
Unless  the  Madonna,  Saint  Luke 

Drew  for  you,  choose  to  endorse  it. 
/  charge  you,  by  great  Saint  Martino 
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And  prodigies  quickened  by  wrong. 
Remember  your  Dead  on  Ticino  ; 

Be  worthy,  be  constant,  be  strong  — 
Bah  !  —  call  back  the  Grand-duke  !    ! 


CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 

—  Gregory  Nazianzen. 


The  Pope  on  Christmas  Day 

Sits  in  Saint  Peter's  chair  ; 
But  the  peoples  murmur  and  say 

"  Our  souls  are  sick  and  forlorn. 
And  who  will  show  us  where 

Is  the  stable  where  Christ  was  born  ? 


The  star  is  lost  in  the  dark  ; 

The  manger  is  lost  in  the  straw. 
The  Christ  cries  faintly   .    ,    .   hark  !   .    .    .        9 

Through  bands  that  swaddle  and  strangle  — 
But  the  Pope  in  the  chair  of  awe 

Looks  down  the  great  quadrangle. 


The  Magi  kneel  at  his  foot. 

Kings  of  the  East  and  West, 
But,  instead  of  the  angels  (mute 

Is  the  "  Peace  on  earth  "  of  their  song). 
The  peoples,  perplexed  and  opprest, 

Are  sighing  "  How  long,  how  long  ?  " 
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And,  instead  of  tlie  kine,  bewilder  in 
Shadow  of  aisle  and  dome. 

The  bear  who  tore  up  the  children. 
The  fox  who  burnt  up  the  corn. 

And  the  wolf  who  suckled  at  Rome 
Brothers  to  slay  and  to  scorn. 


Cardinals  left  and  right  of  him. 

Worshippers  round  and  beneath. 
The  silver  trumpets  at  sight  of  him 

Thrill  with  a  musical  blast  : 
Bat  the  people  say  through  their  teeth, 

•'Trumpets  ?  we  wait  for  the  Last  !  "  30 


He  sits  in  the  place  of  the  Lord, 
And  asks  for  the  gifts  of  the  time  ; 

Gold,  for  the  halt  of  a  sword 
To  win  back  Romagna  averse. 

Incense,  to  sweeten  a  crime. 

And  myrrh,  to  embitter  a  curse. 


Then  a  king  of  the  West  said  "  Good  !  — 

I  bring  thee  the  gifts  of  the  time  ; 
Red,  for  the  patriot's  blood. 

Green,  for  the  martyr's  crown,  40 

White,  for  the  dew  and  the  rime. 

When  the  morning  of  God  comes  down." 
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—  O  mystic  tricolor  bright  ! 

The  Pope's  heart  quailed  like  a  man'; 
The  cardinals  froze  at  the  sight. 

Bowing  their  tonsures  hoary  : 
And  the  eyes  in  the  peacock-fans 

Winked  at  the  alien  glory. 


But  the  peoples  exclaimed  in  hope, 

**  Now  blessed  be  he  who  has  brought  50 

These  gifts  of  the  time  to  the  Pope, 

When  our  souls  were  sick  and  forlorn. 
—  And  here  is  the  star  we  sought. 

To  show  us  where  Christ  was  born  !  " 


ITALY    AND    THE    WORLD. 


Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  Modena  : 
When  you  named  them  a  year  ago. 

So  many  graves  reserved  by  God,  in  a 
Day  of  Judgment,  you  seemed  to  know. 

To  open  and  let  out  the  resurrection. 


And  meantime  (you  made  your  reflection 

If  you  were  English),  was  nought  to  be  done 

But  sorting  sables,  in  predilection 

For  all  those  martyrs  dead  and  gone. 

Till  the  new  earth  and  heaven  made  ready.  10 
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And  if  your  politics  were  not  lieady. 

Violent,    ..."  Good,"  you  added,  "good 
In  all  things  !      Mourn  on  sure  and  steady. 

Churchyard  thistles  are  wholesome  food 
For  our  European  wandering  asses. 


"The  date  of  the  resurrection  passes 
Human  foreknowledge  :  men  unborn 

Will  gain  by  it  (even  in  the  lower  classes). 
But  none  of  these.      It  is  not  the  morn 

Because  the  cock  of  France  is  crowing.  2 

V. 

"  Cocks  crow  at  midnight,  seldom  knowing 
Starlight  from  dawn-light  !  'tis  a  mad 

Poor  creature."      Here  you  paused,  and  growing 
Scornful,  —  suddenly,  let  us  add. 

The  trumpet  sounded,  the  graves  were  open. 


Life  and  life  and  life  !  agrope  in 

The  dusk  of  death,  warm  hands,  stretched  out 
For  swords,  proved  more  life  still  to  hope  in. 

Beyond  and  behind.      Arise  with  a  shout. 
Nation  of  Italy,  slain  and  buried  !  30 

Vll. 

Hill  to  hill  and  turret  to  turret 

Flashing  the  tricolor,  —  newly  created 

Beautiful  Italy,  calm,  unhurried. 
Rise  heroic  and  renovated. 

Rise  to  the  final  restitution. 
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Vlll. 

Rise  ;  prefigure  the  grand  solution 

Of  earth's-municipal,  insular  schisms, — 

Statesmen  draping  self-love's  conclusion 
In  cheap  vernacular  patriotisms. 

Unable  to  give  up  Judaea  for  Jesus.  .     40 

IX. 

Bring  us  the  higher  example  ;  release  us 

Into  the  larger  coming  time  : 
And  into  Christ's  broad  garment  piece  us 

Rags  of  virtue  as  poor  as  crime. 
National  selfishness,  civic  vaunting. 

X. 

No  more  Jew  nor  Greek  then,  —  taunting 

Nor  taunted  ;  —  no  more  England  nor  France  ! 

But  one  confederate  brotherhood  planting 
One  flag  only,  to  mark  the  advance. 

Onward  and  upward,  of  all  humanity.  50 


For  civilisation  perfected 

Is  fully  developed  Christianity. 

"  Measure  the  frontier,"  shall  it  be  said, 
''Count  the  ships,"  in  national  vanity  ^ 

—  Count  the  nation's  heart-beats  sooner. 


For,  though  behind  by  a  cannon  or  schooner. 

That  nation  still  is  predominant 
Whose  pulse  beats  quickest  in  zeal  to  oppugn  or 

Succour  another,  in  wrong  or  want. 
Passing  the  frontier  in  love  and  abhorrence.  60 
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Modena,  Parma,  Bologna,  Florence. 

Open  us  out  the  wider  way  ! 
Dwarf  in  that  chapel  of  old  Saint  Lawrence 

Your  Michel  Angelo's  giant  Day, 
With  the  grandeur  of  this  Day  breaking  o'er  us  ! 


Ye  who,  restrained  as  an  ancient  chorus, 

Mute  while  the  coryphaeus  spake. 
Hush  your  separate  voices  before  us. 

Sink  your  separate  lives  for  the  sake 
Of  one  sole  Italy's  living  for  ever  !  70 


Givers  of  coat  and  cloak  too,  —  never 

Grudging  that  purple  of  yours  at  the  best. 

By  your  heroic  will  and  endeavor 
Each  sublimely  dispossessed. 

That  all  mav  inherit  what  each  surrenders  ! 


Earth  shall  bless  you,  O  noble  emenders 

On  egotist  nations  !      Ye  shall  lead 
The  plough  of  the  world,  and  sow  new  splendors 

Into  the  furrow  of  things  for  seed,  — 
Ever  the  richer  for  what  ye  have  given.  80 

XVII. 

Lead  us  and  teach  us,  till  earth  and  heaven 
Grow  larger  around  us  and  higher  above. 

Our  sacrament-bread  has  a  bitter  leaven  ; 
We  bait  our  traps  with  the  name  of  love. 

Till  hate  itself  has  a  kinder  meaning. 
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Oh,  this  world  :  this  cheating  and  screening 
Of  cheats  !  this  conscience  for  candle-wicks, 

Not  be?.con-fires  !  this  overweening 

Of  underhand  diplomatical  tricks,  89 

Dared  for  the  country  while  scorned  for  the  counter  1 


Oh,  this  envy  of  those  who  mount  here. 
And  oh,  this  malice  to  make  them  trip  ! 

Rather  quenching  the  fire  there,  drying  the  fount  here. 
To  a  frozen  body  and  thirsty  lip. 

Than  leave  to  a  neighbor  their  ministration. 


I  cry  aloud  in  my  poet-passion. 

Viewing  my  England  o'er  Alp  and  sea. 

I  loved  her  more  in  her  ancient  fashion  : 
She  carries  her  rifles  too  thick  for  me 

Who  spares  them  so  in  the  cause  of  a  brother.     100 

XXI. 

Suspicion,  panic  ?  end  this  pother. 

The  sword,  kept  sheathless  at  peace-time,  rusts. 
None  fears  for  himself  while  he  feels  for  another  : 

The  brave  man  either  fights  or  trusts. 
And  wears  no  mail  in  his  private  chamber. 


Beautiful  Italy  !    golden  amber 

Warm  with  the  kisses  of  lover  and  traitor  ! 
Thou  who  hast  drawn  us  on  to  remember. 

Draw  us  to  hope  now  :   let  us  be  greater 
By  this  new  future  than  that  old  story.  i  10 
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XXIII. 

Till  truer  glory  replaces  all  glory. 

As  the  torch  grows  blind  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
And  the  nations,  rising  up,  their  sorry 

And  foolish  sins  shall  put  away. 
As  children  their  toys  when  the  teacher  enters. 


Till  Love's  one  centre  devour  these  centres 
Of  many  self-loves;  and  the  patriot's  trick 

To  better  his  land  by  egotist  ventures. 

Defamed  from  a  virtue,  shall  make  men  sick. 

As  the  scalp  at  the  belt  of  some  red  hero.  i  20 

XXV, 

For  certain  virtues  have  dropped  to  zero. 

Left  by  the  sun  on  the  mountain's  dewv  side  ; 

Churchman's  charities,  tender  as  Nero, 
Indian  suttee,  heathen  suicide. 

Service  to  rights  divine,  proved  hollow  : 

XXVI. 

And  Heptarchy  patriotisms  must  follow. 

—  National  voices,  distinct  yet  dependent. 
Ensphering  each  other,  as  swallow  does  swallow. 

With  circles  sull  widening  and  ever  ascendant. 
In  multiform  life  to  united  progression,  —  130 

XXVII. 

These  shall  remain.      And  when  in  the  session 
Of  nations,  the  separate  language  is  heard. 

Each  shall  aspire,  in  subHme  indiscretion. 

To  help  with  a  thought  or  exalt  with  a  word 

Less  her  own  than  her  rival's  honour. 
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Each  Christian  nation  shall  take  upon  her 
The  law  of  the  Christian  man  in  vast  : 

The  crown  of  the  getter  shall  fall  to  the  donor,  138 
And  last  shall  be  first  while  first  shall  be  last. 

And  to  love  best  shall  still  be,  to  reign  unsurpassed. 


A    CURSE    FOR    A    NATION. 

PROLOGUE. 

I  HEARD  an  angel  speak  last  night. 

And  he  said  "  Write  ! 
Write  a  Nation's  curse  for  me. 
And  send  it  over  the  Western  Sea." 

I  faltered,  taking  up  the  word  : 

•'  Not  so,  my  lord  ! 
If  curses  must  be,  choose  another 
To  send  thy  curse  against  my  brother. 

**  For  I  am  bound  by  gratitude, 

By  love  and  blood,  10 

To  brothers  of  mine  across  the  sea. 
Who  stretch  out  kindly  hands  to  me." 

"Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to-night. 
From  the  summits  of  love  a  curse  is  driven. 
As  lightning  is  from  the  tops  of  heaven." 
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*'  Not  so,"  I  answered.       "  Evermore 

My  heart  is  sore 
For  my  own  land's  sins  :    for  little  feet 
Of  children  bleeding  along  the  street  :  20 

"  For  parked-up  honours  that  gainsav 

The  right  of  way  : 
For  almsgiving  through  a  door  that  is 
Not  open  enough  for  two  friends  to  kiss  : 

"  For  love  of  freedom  which  abates 

Beyond  the  Straits  : 
For  patriot  virtue  starved  to  vice  on 
Self-praise,  selt-interest,  and  suspicion  : 

"For  an  oligarchic  parliament. 

And  bribes  well-meant.  :?o 

What  curse  to  another  land  assign. 
When  heavy-souled  for  the  sins  of  mine  .'  " 

"Therefore,"  the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to-night. 
Because  thou  hast  strength  to  see  and  hate 
A  foul  thing  done  within  thy  gate." 

"  Not  so,"  I  answered  once  again. 

"  To  curse,  choose  men. 
For  I,  a  woman,  have  only  known  "59 

How  the  heart  melts  and  the  tears  run  down." 

"Therefore,"    the  voice  said,  "  shalt  thou  write 

My  curse  to-night. 
Some  women  weep  and  curse,  I  say 
(And  no  one  marvels),  night  and  day. 
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"And  thou  shalt  take  their  part  to-night. 

Weep  and  write. 
A  curse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood 
Is  very  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

So  thus  I  wrote,  and  mourned  indeed. 

What  all  may  read.  50 

And  thus,  as  was  enjoined  on  me, 
I  send  it  over  the  Western  Sea. 


THE    CURSE. 


Because  ye  have  broken  your  own  chain 

With  the  strain 
Of  brave  men  climbing  a  Nation's  height. 
Yet  thence  bear  down  with  brand  and  thong 
On  souls  of  others,  —  for  this  wrong 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 

Because  yourselves  are  standing  straight 

In  the  state  60 

Of  Freedom's  foremost  acolyte. 

Yet  keep  calm  footing  all  the  time 

On  writhing  bond-slaves,  —  for  this  crime 
This  is  the  curse.      Write. 

Because  ye  prosper  in  God's  name. 

With  a  claim 
To  honour  in  the  old  world's  sight. 
Yet  do  the  fiend's  work  perfectly 
In  strangling  martyrs,  —  for  this  lie 

This  is  the  curse.      Write.  70 
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Ye  shall  watch  while  kings  conspire 
Round  the  people's  smouldering  fire. 

And,  warm  for  vour  part. 
Shall  never  dare  —  O  shame  ! 
To  utter  the  thought  into  flame 

Which  burns  at  your  heart. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 


Ye  shall  watch  while  nations  strive 
With  the  bloodhounds,  die  or  survive. 

Drop  faint  from  their  jaws,  80 

Or  throttle  them  backward  to  death  ; 
And  only  under  your  breath 

Shall  favour  the  cause. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 


Ye  shall  watch  while  strong  men  draw 
The  nets  of  feudal  law 

To  strangle  the  weak  ; 
And,  counting  the  sin  for  a  sin. 
Your  soul  shall  be  sadder  within 

Than  the  word  ye  shall  speak.  90 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 

When  good  men  are  praying  erect 
That  Christ  may  avenge  His  elect 

And  deliver  the  earth. 
The  prayer  in  your  ears,  said  low. 
Shall  sound  like  the  tramp  of  a  foe 

That's  driving  you  forth. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 
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When  wise  men  give  you  their  praise, 

They  shall  praise  in  the  heat  of  the  phrase,     100 

As  if  carried  too  far. 
When  ye  boast  your  own  charters  kept  true. 
Ye  shall  blush  ;  for  the  thing  which  ye  do 

Derides  what  ye  are. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 

When  fools  cast  taunts  at  your  gate. 
Your  scorn  ye  shall  somewhat  abate 

As  ye  look  o'er  the  wall  ; 
For  your  conscience,  tradition,  and  name 
Explode  with  a  deadlier  blame  no 

Than  the  worst  of  them  all. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 

Go,  wherever  ill  deeds  shall  be  done, 
Go,  plant  your  flag  in  the  sun 

Beside  the  ill-doers  ! 
And  recoil  from  clenching  the  curse 
Of  God's  witnessing  Universe 

With  a  curse  of  yours. 

This  is  the  curse.      Write. 


NOTES. 


The  Poems  ok   1844   (Continued). 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.  Line  4.  Rebecks:  a  Moorish 
musical  instrument  of  the  vioHn  order,  originally  with  but 
two  strings  on  a  round  wooden  sounding-board.  Drayton 
alludes  to  its  "mournful  note,"  but  its  archaic  sounding 
name  rather  than  its  tone  inay  have  caused  the  poet  to 
choose  it  for  this   ballad. 

5.  Abeles :  white  poplars,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
funereal  trees  ;  the  victor  at  the  funereal  games  of  Rhodes 
w^as  crowned  with  white  poplar  leaves.  Among  the 
Highlanders  the  tradition  goes  that  Christ  was  crucified  on 
a  white  poplar  tree.  The  Greeks  dedicated  groves  of 
white  poplars  to  Herakles  in  allusion  to  his  conquest  over 
death  in  bringing  Alkestis  from  Hades. 

25.  Linteged :  probably  an  imaginary  name  like  the 
ballad  itself. 

125-      Blee :   color. 

337-      Selle :  saddle,  an  obsolete  form  used  by  Spenser. 

338.  Cypress-tree:  the  tree  of  death.  Coffins  were 
made  of  it  because  of  its  hardness  and  soundness  ;  tradi- 
tion had  made  Christ's  cross  of  this  tree,  also. 

388.  Passing-bell:  the  bell  ringing  for  the  passing 
from    earth   of  a   soul. 

The  Lost  Bower.  In  a  letter  to  H.  S.  Boyd,  dated 
Feb.  21,  1843,  she  writes  that  she  has  just  finished  this 
poem  and  that  the  subject  was  an  actual  incident  of  her 
childhood,  and  to  Mrs.  Martin  she  wrote  that  the  scene  of 
it  was  laid  at  Hope  End  in  the  wood  near  the  garden. 

43.  Mal'vern  kills :  a  range  of  hills  lying  between  Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire,  England.      "Our  first  holy 
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poet-ground  is  there,"  as  says  our  poet  in  her  "  Book  of 
the  Poets"  (see  Vol.  VI.  of  this  edition),  for  it  is  the 
scene  of  "  The  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,"  the  celebrated 
old  English  poem,  written  about  1369  by  Robert  Lang- 
land,  which  is  full  of  zeal  for  a  purer  Christianity. 

Line  68.  Bold  Rinaldo'' s  lo-uely  lady  :  Rinaldo  was  one 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne's  knights  whose  prowess  as 
a  warrior  is  celebrated  in  the  "Orlando  Innamorato  "  of 
Boiardo  and  Berni,  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata  "  of  Tasso.  The  lovely 
lady  Angelica,  who  appears  also  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando," 
is  described  in  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato  "  as  watching 
beside  Rinaldo  while  he  sleeps  and  wakening  him  finally 
by  throwing  flowers  in  his  face. 

71.  If  Chaucer  had  not  tra^uelled  Through  a  forest  by  a 
'well:  probably  referring  to  Chaucer's  description  of  his 
dream  in  "  The  Parlement  of  Foules,"  where  after  pass- 
ing through  a  wood  and  beside  a  well  where  he  saw  Cupid 
forge  and  file  his  arrows  (lines  21 1—2 12),  he  saw  "  aboute 
a  temple  of  bras  y-founded  stronge  "  a  great  company  ot 
women  who  "  daunceden  alway  "   (line  232). 

73-75.  He  had  ne-x'er  dreamt  nor  mar'velled  At  those 
ladies  fair  afid  fell  Who  li-ued  smiling  -ivithout  lonjing  in 
their  island-citadel :  this  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  poem 
called  "  Chaucer's  Dream,"  first  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by 
Speght,  in  1598,  —  on  insufficient  basis  Skeat  now  thinks, 
and,  therefore,  not  received  by  him  as  Chaucer's.  He 
says  it  might  be  more  properly  entitled  "The  Isle  of 
Ladies."      It  describes  an  island 

"  Where  wall,  and  gate,  was  all  of  glas 
And  so  was  closed  round  aboute, 
That  leaveless  none  came  in  or  out." 

"  Man  alive"  could  not  be  seen  there,  but  many  ladies 
of  "  goodlihead  "  passing  all  "  womanhead  " 

"  Living  at  ease,  that  never  wight 
More  perfect  joye  have  not  might." 
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In  1844  and  earlier,  when  these  fancies  were  in  our 
poet's  head,  no  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  Chaucer's 
authorship  of  this  poem.  It  is  interesting  now  to  notice 
(see  preceding  note,  line  71)  that  our  poet  links  the  idea 
of  this  dream  with  that  of  the  dream  in  "The  Parle- 
ment  of  Foules." 

Line  85.  Astonied:  an  obsolete  form  for  "astonished" 
or  "  stunned,"  used  by  Sidney  and  other  Elizabethan 
writers. 

90.  The  blue-beir s  purple  presence  sigtied  it  tvorthily 
across :  a  line  which  may  consciously  have  been  in  Robert 
Browning's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  "Blue  ran  the  flash 
across — Violets  were  born"  of  the  Prologue  to  his 
"  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,"  with  its  dedication  (by  implica- 
tion) to  his  "Lyric  Love." 

162.      Dryad:  a  nymph  of  the  woods. 

170.  St.  Catherine'' s  :  probably  the  real  church  of  the 
neighborhood. 

183.  Pan  or  Faunus :  Pan,  the  god  of  earth,  and 
Faunus,  of  the  wood  sprites,  half  brute,  half  human,  with 
pointed  furry  ears  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  mythical 
beings.  The  chief  of  them,  Pan,  is  not  always  distin- 
guished above  them,  as  he  is  not  here. 

igi.  Ne-Tjer  nightingale  so  singeth,  etc.  :  alluding  to  the 
classic  story  of  the  woes  ot  Philomela,  whose  tongue  was 
torn  out  that  she  might  not  tell  her  wrongs,  but  whom 
Zeus  turned  into  a  nightingale  singing,  as  the  poets  put  it, 
with  her  breast  "up  til  a  thorn."  (See  Shakespeare's 
"  Lucrece,"   1 1  35.) 

201.  A  bird  .  .  .  like  Cliaucer  s :  this  bird  ap- 
pears in  the  poem  called  "  Chaucer's  Dream,"  already 
referred  to  (see  preceding  note,  lines  73-75),  where  it  is 
described  as 

"  A  bird  all  feather'd  blue  and  green, 
With  brighte  rays  like  gold  between," 

which  on  "  the  Queene's  hearse  gan  light,"  singing  "  full 
lowe  and  softely." 
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Line  208.  Nympholeptic :  nymph  ensnared.  (See  also 
"Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  note,  line  32,  Vol.  11.  of 
this  edition.) 

aog.  FirSlay :  from  the  French  ijirer,  to  turn,  and 
lai,  a  lay  or  song,  hence  a  special  kind  of  short  lyric 
having  but  two  rhymes  in  it,  with  a  refrain  ;  but  here 
meaning  only  a  brief  burst  of  carolling  like  a  bird's. 

238.  Lusus  :  a  place  to  play  in,  from  the  Latin  ludo,  to 
frisk  or  amuse  one's  self. 

270.  T/ie  prince  'zv/w  rescued  Beauty,  etc.  :  according 
to  the  well-known  fairy  tale.  Tennyson  tells  the  story  in 
his  "Sleeping  Palace." 

280.  Safe  as  CEJtpus's  gra-ue-p/ace :  the  gods  them- 
selves led  the  old  blind  king  CEdipus  into  the  sacred 
woods  of  Colonus  to  find  the  secret  spot  where  he  was 
to  die,  charging  Theseus  that  it  be  hidden  evermore. 
(See  the  "  Qidipus  at  Colonus"  of  Sophocles,  Pluniptre's 
translation,  lines  1508— 1553.) 

281.  As  Aladdin  sought  the  basements,  etc.  -.  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  marvellous  tales  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights." 

A  Child  Asleep.  2.  Mandragora :  or  mandrake,  "an 
herbe,  as  phisycions  saye,  that  causeth  folke  to  sleepe  and 
therein  to  have  many  mad  fantasticall  dreames,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  More.  (See  Shakespeare's  "Othello,"  iii.,  3, 
330.) 

The  Cry  of  the  Children  was  written  in  the  heat  of  Miss 
Barrett's  distress  over  the  evils  of  child-labor  in  England 
as  brought  out  in  a  "Report  on  the  Employment  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and  Manufac- 
tories"  made  by  her  correspondent  R.  H.  Home,  the 
poet,  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  commissioner  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  poem 
helped  the  Report  and  hastened  the  passage  of  an  Act 
restricting  the  employment  of  children.  \\\  a  letter  to 
H.  S.  Boyd,  shortly  after  publishing  the  poem  in  Black- 
nvood's  Magazine  for  August,  1843,  she  deprecates  his 
criticism   of  the  unusual  rhythm   and  a  roughness  which 
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she  says  is  a  result  of  the  first  stanza  coming  into  her  head 
"  in  a  hurricane"  and  the  need  to  make  other  stanzas 
agree  with  that. 

Motto.  "•J'f?),  (pev,  ri  -npoadtpKEnOe.  //'  ofiiiaaiv,  TeKva"  : 
Woe,  woe,  why  do  you  look,  upon  me  with  your  eyes, 
my  children?  From  the  "Medea"  of  Euripides,  line 
1048. 

Line  116.  '  Our  Fat/ier"  .  .  .  IFe  say  softly  for  a 
charm  :  [A  fact  rendered  pathetically  historical  by  Mr. 
Home's  report  of  his  Commission.  The  name  of  the 
poet  of  "Orion"  and  "  Cosmo  de'  Medici"  has,  how- 
ever, a  change  of  associations,  and  comes  in  time  to  re- 
mind me  that  we  have  some  noble  poetic  heat  ot  literature 
still,  —  however  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  somewhat 
gelid  in  our  humanity.      1844.  —  E.  B.  5.] 

Crowned  and  Wedded  was  originally  printed  in  The  Athe- 
nifum,  Feb.  15,  1840,  as  "The  Crowned  and  Wedded 
Queen,"  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Victoria  Alex- 
andrina,  granddaughter  of  George  III.,  who  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  June  20,  1837,  and 
on  Feb.  10,  1840,  was  married  to  Prince  Albert  Franz 
Karl  Emmanuel,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

9.      The  minster :  Westminster  Cathedral,  London. 

27.  Dieu  et  mon  droit:  "God  and  my  right,"  the 
motto  of  England. 

54.  Bra-ue  for  truth  as  some  at  Augsburg :  where  at 
the  Diet  held  there,  in  1527,  a  statement,  composed  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ers of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  presented,  known  as  the 
"  Confession  of  Augsburg."  It  was  rejected  and  in 
great  part  also  condemned,  but  out  of  the  contentions  of 
its  makers  for  its  principles  grew  the  organization  of  the 
Reformation.  The  peace  of  Augsburg,  1555,  secured 
freedom  from  the  authority  of  the  Italian  church  for  the 
Germans  and  the  right  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion. 

60.      Straitened:  narrowed. 

Crowned   and  Buried  appeared  originally  under  the  title 
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of  "Napoleon's  Return"  in  The  Athenteiim  of  July  4, 
1840,  celebrating  the  removal  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
I.  (1769— 1821)  from  St.  Helena  to  their  present  resting- 
place  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  of 
a  few  days  later  referring  to  it,  the  poet  says  that  Napoleon 
is  no  idol  of  hers,  but  that  her  physician  suggested  that 
the  subject  would  be  a  noble  one,  and  she  herself  had 
found  it  alluring  that  the  Belleropkon,  the  ship  which 
bore  the  defeated  hero  from  France,  was  lying  on  the 
waters  off  Torquay  Bay  opposite  the  bed  where  she  was 
then  lying. 

Line  I .  Napoleon  !  years  ago,  etc.  :  forty-seven  years 
before  the  incident  this  poem  celebrates,  that  is,  in  1793, 
he  won  back  Toulon  from  the  English  for  the  new  French 
Republic  ;  but  his  career  was  fully  opened  two  years  later 
when  he  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Paris  against  the  Con- 
vention and  its  new  constitution.  Then  taking  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy  he  vanquished  the  Piedmon- 
tese,  and  army  after  army  of  the  Austrians,  1796— 1797, 
against  odds,  with  such  dash  and  skill  as  to  elevate  the 
power  of  the  Republic  to  an  incontestable  height  of 
glory  for  itself  and  execration  from  its  enemies.  Our 
poet  says,  therefore,  that  his  name  skied  all  Europe  with 
an  atmosphere  fraught  with  lightning  for  the  cedars  of  the 
^vorld  ,•  that  is,  for  the  lofty  heads  whom  his  sword 
scathed  as  lightning  would  scathe  tall  trees,  the  metal  of 
royal  crowns  attracting  it  as  metal  is  always  said  to  do. 
The  first  results  of  his  prowess,  not  merely  being  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  France,  but  of  a 
cisalpine  republic  in  Lombardy,  were  startling  indeed  to 
all  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

21.  The  mimic  eagles  :  Napoleon's  emblem,  the  eagle, 
moulded  in  bronze,  reviving  the  custom  of  Romans,  was 
borne  aloft  in  front  of  the  French  legions,  so  that  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  he  did 
in  1800,  his  mimic  eagles  emulated  the  rush  aloft  of  real 
eagles,  which  justifies  the  poet's  picture  of  this  military 
exploit. 
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Line  23.  The  Egyptian  7-iver,  etc.  :  the  Nile,  when  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt  in  1798, 
and  when  he  took  Alexandria  and  gained  the  battles  of 
the  Pyramids  and  Mount  Tabor,  scattering  Turks  and 
Mamelukes,  and  making  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
although  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  at 
Aboukir. 

28-30.  Shouts  as  idle  as  hireling  artist'' s  ivork  .  .  . 
'zvhich  szvatheJ  .  .  .  the  Ptolemies :  shouts  greeting  his 
famous  oration  to  his  troops  in  presence  of  the  Pyramids  — 
that  "forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you!"  which 
shouts  of  acclaim  were  yet  as  utterly  in  vain  to  him, 
now  returning,  dust,  on  the  Bellerophon  as,  then,  the  glory 
of  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  to  them,  the  Ptolemies, 
embalmed  in  their  splendid  tombs  with  the  art  of  the  old 
Egyptian  einbalmers. 

34.  Content  JVith  sprinkled  ashes  for  anointing :  allud- 
ing to  the  custom  of  putting  ashes  upon  the  head  of  a 
subject  in  token  of  feudal  superiority  ;  so  anointed  kings, 
as  it  were,  found  themselves  overtopped  by  Napoleon  as 
their  liege  lord. 

36.  A  composite  of  thrones  :  his  brother  Joseph  he  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Naples,  later  on  that  of  Spain,  Naples 
and  Sicily  being  then  given  to  his  general,  Murat,  hus- 
band of  Caroline  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  sister  ;  his  brother 
Louis  he  put  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  Jerome  on  that  of 
Westphalia,  his  sister  Eliza  he  made  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  or  really  its  Grand  Duke,  as  she  and  not  her 
husband  administered  affairs. 

37.  Soon  the  torrid  'vastitude  of  India  :  after  the  first 
coalition  of  the  kings  against  the  Republic  had  been  quelled 
by  the  defeats  of  Austria,  the  second  coalition,  animated 
by  England,  was  attacked,  the  commerce  of  England 
being  imperilled  by  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  success 
there  offering  a  vantage  ground  whence  her  empire  in 
India  might  be  threatened.  This,  Nelson's  victory  (see 
note,    line  23)    prevented. 

40.      All    Europe" s    bound-lines,    dra-iv?i     afresh :     the 
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treaties  signed  after  each  successful  campaign  making  new 
boundaries.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  October, 
1797,  the  result  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  triumplis, 
gave  France  the  Rhine  as  her  frontier,  and  carved  a 
new  republic  out  of  Lombardy.  The  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  February,  1801,  took  Italy  from  Austria  and  gave 
it  into  the  protection  of  France.  The  peace  of  Amiens, 
March  24,  1802,  recognized  all  the  prior  acquisitions  of 
France  and  all  the  republics  she  liad  founded  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  restored  the  colonies  England  had  taken 
from  her  during  her  preoccupation  with  the  Revolution  and 
civil  and  foreign  disturbances,  gave  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch 
and  Malta  to  the  knights  again.  The  treaty  of  Presburg, 
closing  the  third  coalition  against  France,  added  Venetia, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  ceded  by  Austria,  to  Italy  (now  a 
kingdom),  and  took  away  from  England  Hanover,  the 
patrimony  of  her  kings,  giving  this  to  Prussia.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  1807,  closing  the  fourth  coalition,  re- 
duced Prussia  one-half  and  gave  Finland  to  Russia.  The 
fifth  coalition,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  1S09, 
bringing  Austria  to  his  feet,  made  her  share  with  Russia, 
France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  a  large  part  of  her  rule. 
The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  followed  in  j  8 1 1 . 

Line  41.  From  the  Russias  avest  to  Spain:  Spain  was 
invaded  by  the  French  in  i8c8,  Russia  in  1812,  both  en- 
terprises failing  ultimately. 

43.  And  Italy  .  .  .  did  crumble  her  oivn  ruins  nvith 
her  knee  To  ser^ue  a  ne^aier :  as  suppliant  to  a  conqueror 
who  rescued  her  from  Austria's  dominance,  she  knelt, 
crushingly,  as  it  were,  upon  her  old  Cassars  to  serve  the 
new  Caesars  of  the  French  Emperor's  family.  (See  note, 
line  36.) 

47-  Ay,  hut  Frenchmen  cast  A  future  from  them,  etc.  : 
that  is,  in  erecting  itself  into  an  Empire  with  all  these  new 
conquests  and  titles  to  homage,  she  lost  that  better  empire  of 
a  free  people,  the  republican  form  of  government,  and  the 
noble  aims,  sympathies,  and  achievements  of  a  democratic 
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life  whicli  the  Revolution  had  placed  within  her  grasp, 
which  Napoleon  swerved  her  aside  from,  and  which  would 
have  ennobled  her  beyond  anv  of  the  glories  of  her  earlier 
national  career. 

Line  51.  None  ga-ve  so  much,  etc.  :  the  poet  shows  how 
no  conquered  country  lost  so  much  as  conquering  France 
did  in  submitting  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  till  she  lust  all 
power  to  rule  herself. 

65.  Kings  crept  out  again  :  the  downfall  of  t'ae  Empire, 
the  poet  intimates,  monstrous  as  it  had  grown  and  repres- 
sive as  it  became  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  ineant  the 
triumph  of  an  older  repression  of  the  people.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  April,  18 14, 
the  allied  emperors  put  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne  of 
France  (followed  by  Charles  X.  in  1824),  restored 
Ferdinand  to  Spain,  the  King  of  Sicily  and  the  Pope  to 
their  old  power,  placed  Italy  again  in  the  hands  of  Aus- 
trian princelings,  and  divided  Central  Europe  anew  among 
the  stronger  of  the  old  kingdoms,  cementing  their  friendly 
partitions  by  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  upholding  the  "legit- 
imacy "  of  kings. 

72.  Bitter  bread,  on  IVaterloo  :  the  fruit  of  that  victory 
of  Wellington  and  BlLicher  over  Napoleon,  June  1 8, 
1 8 14,  meant  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  France,  but  the  tightening  of  the  power  of 
privilege  in  every  country  now  relieved  both  of  despot- 
ism and  the  fear  of  Napoleon  that  other  despots  had.  At 
Palermo  and  Madrid  the  absolute  power  of  the  old  regime 
was  restored  ;  the  Papal  States  and  Piedmont  returned  to 
the  constitutions  of  1790  ;  lapsed  prerogatives  of  clergy 
and  nobility  were  revived  in  Germany,  Spain,  and   Italy. 

76.  Trustt7ig  to  his  noblest  foes.  .  .  .  Died  of  their 
mercies  ^ mid  the  desert  seas:  Las  Casas  relates  that  a 
Danish  merchant  vessel  stood  ready  to  take  Napoleon  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  for  several  days  after  the  Allies 
entered  Paris,  July  6,  he  hesitated  whether  to  risk  the  chances 
of  escape  to  America  or  to  throw  himself  on  the  gener- 
osity   of  the    English;    finally,    July    15,    invoking    the 
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hospitality  of  tlie  commander,  Captain  Maitland,  he 
boarded  the  Bellerophnn,  and  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Enghmd  as  follows  : 

"  A  prey  to  the  factions  that  divide  my  country  and  to 
the  enmity  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated 
my  public  career.  I  come  like  Themistocles  to  seat 
myself  at  the  hearth  of  the  British  People.  I  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from 
your  Royal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies."  To  this 
letter  the  poet  evidently  refers,  and  she  regrets  that  this 
trust  in  their  nobility  was  ill  repaid.  The  Bellerophon 
took,  him  to  England,  as  promised,  but  on  its  arrival  at 
Plymouth  he  was  not  allowed  to  land,  and  August  7  v\'as 
transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  Admiral  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn's  flagship  in  waiting  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  to 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  lingered  out  a  life 
chafed  by  the  disease  of  a  tropical  island,  five  hundred 
leagues  out  to  sea,  and  scarcely  less  by  the  strict  surveil- 
lance of  his  English  keeper,  Hudson  Lowe,  until  his  death. 
May  5,  1821. 

Line  89.  Thou  Etigland!  I^would  haue  The  dead  vs/iereof 
thou  ivottest :  in  March  of  1840  Louis  Philippe  asked 
England  for  Napoleon's  ashes,  that  they  might  be  buried  in 
France  as  he  desired.  He  sent  out  his  son,  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  to  conduct  the  body  to  Paris,  and  on  July  7, 
1840,  the  Prince  set  sail  for  St.  Helena  on  the  Belle  Poule, 
returning  in  November,  when,  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
ceremony,  the  funeral  car  passed  tiirough  Paris  to  the 
*'  Invalides,"    amid  the  enthusiasm   of  all    France. 

98.  Nor  tuneful  nvith  thy  lojty-chanted  part  among  the 
Oceanides :  England's  island  domain,  and  the  power  by 
sea  that  island  position  has  induced,  makes  it  appropriate 
to  speak  of  her  as  one  of  the  Oceanides,  the  nymphs  of 
the  sea,  in  Greek  myth,  who  sang  to  Prometheus  in  the 
drama  by  .y^schylus  which  our  poet  herself  translated. 

104.  The  lone  ship  nvhich  ivaited  moored :  the  Northtim- 
berland,  wliich  waited  until  the  Bellerophon  had  secured 
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and  convoyed  to  her  the  fallen  Napoleon  lor  the  triji  to  St. 
Helena. 

Line  114.  Orestes  to  Electra :  in  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles,  Orestes  is  presented,  hiniselt  in  disguise,  as 
bringing  to  Electra  a  funeral  urn  purporting  to  contain  his 
own  ashes,  calling  to  his  attendants  to  fetch  their  burden  and 
set  it  down  before  his  mourning  sister.  (See  "  Electra," 
Plumptre's  translation,  lines  1113—1123.) 

126.  At  Austerlitz :  the  famous  battle  won  over  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Dec.   2,   1805. 

132.  ^  Neath  the  cannon-rnouldeJ.  column  :  it  was  at  first 
proposed  to  bury  him  under  the  column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome. 

134.  Pro-z'ideJ  Jupiter  Jare  trust  Saturnus :  referring 
to  the  dethronement  ot  Saturn  by  Jupiter  as  god  of  Olym- 
pus, and  comparing  the  case  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
dead  Napoleon  with  that  of  Jupiter  and  the  prostrate 
Saturn. 

138.  The  goat,  Jo-Tje  sucked,  etc.  :  the  father  of  Jove, 
having  learned  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his 
own  children,  devoured  them  as  fast  as  they  were  born, 
but  Jove  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  mother  to  the  island 
of  Crete,  where  he  was  fed  on  the  milk  of  the  goat  Alma- 
thea,  and  tended  by  two  nymphs. 

148.      av76(; :  autos,    meaning  self,   "I,  myselt." 

165.  Grander  than  cronvnings  though  a  Pope  bless  all : 
referring  to  Napoleon's  coronation  as  Emperor,  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  who  came  to  Paris  to  officiate  in  the  brilliant 
ceremonies,  Dec.  2,  1804. 

To  Flush,  my  Dog.  Referring  to  these  lines  in  letters  of 
September,  1843,  the  poet  says  they  are  what  she  calls 
cobweb  verses,  but  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  them  as  to 
Flush  himself,  who  was,  as  she  explains  in  the  edition  of 
1844,  "the  gift  of  my  dear  and  admired  friend,  Miss 
Mitford,  and  belongs  to  the  beautiful  race  she  has  ren- 
dered celebrated  among  English  and  American  readers. 
The  Flushes  have  their  laurels  as  well  as  the  Caesars,  — 
the  chief  difference  (at  least  the  very  head  and  front  of  it) 
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consisting,  perhaps,  in  the  bald  head  of  the  latter  under 
the  crown." 

Line  15.  Alchemize :  to  turn  a  baser  substance  into  gold 
by  alchemy,  as  the  early  mediaeval  scientists  sought  to  do. 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  speaks  of  the  morning  sun's  "  gilding 
pale  streams  with  lieavenly  alchemy." 

The  Fourfold  Aspect.  37.  The  ttuo  ^worlds''  earnest 
quarrel:  the  two  worlds  of  the  ancients,  Greece  in 
Europe  and  Troy  in  the  other  world  of  Asia,  across  the 
^o-ean  sea,  quarrelling  for  the  sake  of  Helen,  wife  of 
Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  (See  Homer's 
"Iliad.") 

42.  The  ke'itni  :  the  unburied  one,  a  term  for  the  dead, 
used  frequently  in  Homer,  as  in  the  description  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Book  xviii.  of  the  "Iliad,"  of  how  Achilles 
sat  in  his  tent  when  Nestor's  son,  Antilochus,  brought 
him  word  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  He  went 
out  later,  as  described  in  the  same  book,  to  see  the   body. 

43.  Ulysses  left  the  sunlight  for  the  pale  eidola  race : 
the  visit  of  Ulysses  to  Hades  is  described  in  Homer's 
"Odyssey,"  Book  xl.,  as  the  land  where  the  dead  in 
bodiless  shapes,  or  as  eidolons,  dwell  in  eternal  sunlessness. 
The  poet  gives  the  characteristic  idea  of  the  Greeks  as  to 
death  in  using  the  Greek  word  eidola. 

47.  That  true  n.vije  said  to  P<etus  -.  Arria,  witc  of  the 
Roman  Senator  Pastus,  of  whom  Pliny  tells  that  on  her 
husband's  being  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  on  their  way  to  Rome  by  sea  she  stabbed 
herself  and  gave  the  sword  to  her  husband  to  do  the  same 
by  himself,   with  the  words  cited  by  the  poet. 

49.  Admetus  saav  his  blessed  one  depart :  Alcestls,  the 
wife  of  Admetus,  dying  to  save  him  from  death,  as  told 
by  Euripides  in  his  "  Alcestis."  (See  translation  by 
Robert  Browning  in  his  "  Balaustion's  Adventure," 
Cambernjuell  Bronvning,  Vol.  viii. ) 

51.  Ho^  King  Arthur  pro-ved  his  mission:  giving  up 
his  sword  "Excalibur"  at  his  death,  as  told  in  Malory's 
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"  Morte  D'Arthur"  (Part  iv.,  Book  xxi.,  Ciiapter  vi.), 
to  the  mysterious  Lady  of  the  Lake  who  had  first  given  it 
to  him,  as  also  told  by  Malory  (Part  i.,  Book  i.,  Chapter 
XXV.)  ;  see  also  Tennyson's  version,  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur." 

Line  52.  Sir  Roland  nvound  his  horn  :  at  Roncesvalles, 
where  he  fought  against  great  odds  for  his  chief,  Charle- 
magne, and,  dying,  wound  his  horn  so  that  the  emperor 
heard  it,  as  told  in  "  The  Chanson  de  Roland." 

53.  At  Sangrear  s  moony  'vision  s^vords  did  bristle 
round:  "Then  anon  they  heard  cracking  and  crying  of 
thunder.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  blast  entered  a  sun- 
beam more  clearer  by  seven  times  than  ever  they  saw  day. 
.  .  .  Then  there  entered  into  the  hall  the  Holy  Grail 
covered  with  white  samite.  They  of  the  Table  Round  .  .  . 
arose  up  the  most  part  and  made  avows"  [to  labor  in 
quest  of  the  Sangreal.]  (See  Malory's  "  Morte 
D' Arthur,"  Part  iil..  Book  xiii.,  Chapter  vii. ;  also 
Tennyson's   "The  Holy  Grail, '"■    182—202.) 

57.  Valhalla :  meaning  hall  of  the  slain,  from  the 
Icelandic  'ual,  slaughter,  and  holl,  a  stately  hall ;  in  the 
northern  myth  a  mansion  of  immortality  where  the  souls 
of  dead  heroes  dwell. 

A  Flower  in  a  Letter.  25.  If^is  :  meaning  "suppose," 
from  the  old  English  avissen,  to  know  or  suppose. 

61.  Loddon  s  strea?n  :  in  Berkshire,  near  Reading,  Eng- 
land, the  home  of  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford  (1786- 
1855),  the  author  of  "  Cranford  "  and  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  our  poet. 

70.  StoFid  feet :  that  is,  with  feet  muffled  in  the  aToXij 
or  stole,  the  Greek  name  for  a  long,  flowing  garment 
reaching  to  the  feet,  worn  also  by  the  Romans. 

73.  Harpocrate :  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence,  whose 
symbol  was  the  rose. 

108.  In  De--von  by  the  sea  :  the  poet  went  to  Torquay 
on  the  Devon  seashore  for  her  health  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  and  did  not  return  to  London  till  the  summer  of 
1841. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Human.    Line  21.      IVa'ins  :   wagons. 

39.  Ch'imar  .  .  .  makes  madder  than  the  centaur'' s  : 
the  Chimar  being  the  Greek,  name  for  a  body  garment ; 
and  according  to  the  Greek  story,  Nessiis,  the  centaur, 
gave  a  poisoned  shirt  to  the  wife  of  Herakles,  making 
her  believe  that  it  would  act  as  a  spell  to  make  him  love 
her,  and  with  the  agony  of  pain  it  caused  him,  drove  him 
to  death.  (See  "The  Maidens  of  Trachis"  of  Sopho- 
cles.) 

A  Lay  of  the  Early  Rose.  Motto.  .  .  .  discordance  that 
can  accord :  from  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  attrib- 
uted to  Chaucer,  and  perhaps  in  part  by  him,  with 
translation  from  the   French  original. 

7.  Early  comer,  Ne^-uer  ^vaitmg  for  the  summer  :  words 
that  stayed  in  Robert  Browning's  memory  and  were 
reechoed  by  him  in  his  lyric  "  Wanting  is  What,"  prob- 
ably esoterically  addressed  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's  spirit. 

83.  Happy  Isla?ids  :  an  allusion  probably  to  the  islands 
in  the  ether,  air-encircled,  in  the  fair  region  above  the 
earth,  described  by  Socrates  just  before  drinking  the  hem- 
lock to  which  he  was  sentenced.  (See  "  Phaedo  "  in  the 
"Dialogues  of  Plato,"  Vol.  i.,  pp.  440—441,  Jowett's 
translation. ) 

172.  Obolum  da  miki :  an  obolus  for  me.  The  cry 
of  the  street  beggar,  the  obolus  being  a  coin  of  small 
value. 

Bertha  in  the  Lane.  37.  Jasper  sea  :  "  Even  like  a 
jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal."  (See  Revelation  xxi., 
II.) 

Rhapsody  of  Life's  Progress.  Motto.  Fill  all  the  stops, 
etc.  :  the  poet  explained  in  a  note  in  the  edition  of  1844 
that  this  was  taken  from  :  "A  small  volume,  by  an 
American  poet  —  as  remarkable  in  thought  and  manner 
for  a  vital  sinewy  vigour,  as  the  right  arm  of  '  Path- 
finder.' "  This  volume  was  "Poems  on  Man  in  the 
Republic,"  by  Cornelius  Mathews  (1817-1889),  an 
American    man  of   letters,   who  was  one  of  our  poet's 
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correspondents,  and  the  first  editor  of  an  American  edi- 
tion of  her  works.  He  edited  the  magazine  Arctiirus,  m 
New  York,  with  Duyckinck,  1840-42,  and,  besides  the 
voknne  of  poems  referred  to,  published  in  1843,  he  wrote 
novels,  essays,  and  criticism. 

Line  29.  Hyaline :  glassy  surface  of  smooth  water,  or  an 
untroubled  crj'stalline  sea.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
blood  runs  amaze  J  ^  neath  the  hyaline  not  while  swimming 
or  bathing,  but  beneath  the  hyaline-like  surface  of  the 
skin. 

68.  Old  Casar  and  old  Pharamond :  the  first  of  the 
house,  Julius  (B.C.  100-43),  not  an  emperor  himself, 
but  the  cause  that  emperors  were  in  Rome,  and  Phara- 
mond (died  428),  said  to  be  the  first  king  of  France, 
and  predecessor  of  the  great  emperor  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Charlemagne. 

152.  hi  aphelion  :  a  heavenly  body  is  said  to  be  in 
aphelion  when  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  far- 
thest from  the  sun. 

L.  E.  L's  Last  Question.  "  L.  E.  L.,''  so  popularly 
known  for  her  poems  and  romances  at  this  time  that  the 
initials  under  which  she  wrote  called  up  her  name  to  our 
poet  and  her  contemporaries,  unquestionably,  as  Letitia 
Elizabeth  Landon  (1802-1839).  She  married,  in  1838, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Mr.  George  Maclean, 
and  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  with  him  was  followed  by  her 
sudden  death,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  prussic  acid,  a 
vial  of  which  was  found  in  her  hand,  but  which  raised 
no  suspicion  of  suicide,  as  small  doses  had  been  prescribed 
by  a  physician. 

39.  Beneath  those  stars  content,  ^vhere  last  her  song  had 
gone  :  among  her  latest  writings  was  found  her  lyric  on  the 
polar  star. 

The  House  of  Clouds  appeared  first  in  The  Athenaum, 
Aug.  21,  1 841.  The  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  were 
altered  considerably  in  the  edition  of  1850  from  the  form 
in  which  they  stood  originally,  and  In  the  edition  of  1844, 
which  was  as  follows  : 
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"  Enter  a  broad  hall  thereby, 

Walled  with  cloudy  whiteness : 
'Tis  a  blue  space  of  the  sky, 

Wind-worked  into  brightness; 
Whence  such  corridors  sublime 

Stretch  with  winding  stairs  — 
Praying  children  wish  to  climb 

After  their  own  prayers. 

"In  the  mutest  of  the  house, 

I  will  have  my  chamber : 
Round  its  door  I  keep  for  use, 

Northern  lights  of  amber. 
Silence  gave  that  rose  and  bee 

For  the  lock,  in  meteness; 
And  the  turning  of  the  key 

Goes  in  humming  sweetness." 

Line  61.  Juttos,  ^without  eyes :  that  is,  this  chief  of  the 
Greek  goddesses,  the  mate  of  Jove,  always  spoken  of  as 
ox-eyed  by  Homer,  in  this  "  House  of  Clouds  "  had  no 
eyes. 

62.  Naiads  tvithout  sources:  nymphs  of  the  water 
with  no  fountains  or  sources  beside  them.  In  such  frag- 
mentary resemblances  in  clouds  the  fancy  is  content  to 
rest  its  imaginings. 

98.  Cartel:  a  writing  or  agreement,  derived  from  the 
Latin  cartellus,  a  little  chart. 

Catarina  to  Camoens .  Dying  in  his  absence  abroad,  etc.  : 
the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens  (i  524-1  579),  having  been 
exiled  from  the  court  of  Lisbon  on  account  of  his  love  for 
Catarina  de  Atayde,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor, 
thereupon  determined  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  poverty 
and  low  rank  which  forbade  him  to  be  united  with  her  by 
gaining  honor  in  accompanying  the  expedition  King  John 
III.  was  then  undertaking  against  the  Moors  in  Africa. 
His  valor  secured  his  recall  to  court,  finally,  only  to  find 
that  Catarina  was  dead.  (See  Notes,  Vol.  ii.  of  this 
edition.) 

98.      Cittern  :   same  as  citthern  or  guitar. 
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Line  121.  Keep  t>iy  rihanil :  Catarina,  upon  dying,  left 
her  ribbon  from  her  liair  to  be  given  to  Camoens  on  his 
return. 

A  Portrait.  Motto.  "  Ofie  name  is  Elizabeth^''  :  is  from 
"Epitaph  on  Elizabeth  L.  H.,"  by  Beu  Jonson,  line  9, 
"One  name  was  Elizabeth,"  not  "is,''  as  our  poet  has 
it  ;  but  the  Elizabeth  she  was  celebrating  was  a  young 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  "  with  bright,  fair  hair,  at  this 
moment,"  as  she  writes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Westwood,  in 
1844,  and  the  "is"  was  appropriate. 

45-  Una :  the  lady  symbolizing  purity  in  Spenser's 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  i. 

Sleeping  and  Watching.  52.  Re-z/eillie :  from  the 
French,  re-Tjeiller,  to  awake,  to  watch.  The  beat  of  the 
drum  about  break  of  day  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for 
the  soldiers  to  rise. 

Wine  of  Cyprus.  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd  is  the  blind  scholar 
of  the  classics  with  whom  Elizabeth  Barrett,  when  a  girl, 
read  and  discussed  Greek  literature.  (See  Biographical 
Introduction.) 

I.  Bacchus  :  it  would  require  the  god  of  wine  himself 
to  do  full  justice  to  this  famous  Greek  wine. 

3.  Cyprus :  the  wines  manufactured  in  this  island 
were  long  considered  especially  choice  by  connoisseurs. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  production  has  fallen  off. 
This  gift  of  wine  is  mentioned  in  several  of  Miss  Barrett's 
letters  to  Boyd.  In  one  she  describes  it  as  tasting  like 
oranges  and  orange  flowers  togetlier,  "  to  say  nothing  of 
the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus."  She  was  evidently  as 
fond  of  Greek  wine  as  she  was  of  Greek  literature,  but 
according  to  her  account,  her  father  considered  it  "  ex- 
ceedingly beastly."  (See  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  edited  with  biographical  additions  by 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  i.,  178,  179—183,  184.) 

5.  Ida :  the  mountain  or  rather  ridge  of  mountains 
in  Troas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  which  the  poets 
say  the  gods  used  to  frequent  during  the  Trojan  war. 

7.      ^een  Juno  :  wife  of  Jupiter  and  queen  of  tlie  gods. 
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Line  13.  Cyclops^  mouth :  there  were  three  Cycloj)es, 
each  with  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

15.  Titaii :  the  Titans  were  giants  who  made  war  on 
the  side  of  Cronus  against  Jupiter.  There  does  not  seem 
any  especial  appropriateness  in  the  idea  of  creatures  like 
these  and  the  Cyclopes  being  needed  to  appreciate  a  wine 
that  tasted  like  orange  flowers  and  oranges. 

17.  Pan  :  god  of  the  woods,  son  of  Hermes  and  a 
wood-nymph.  He  was  a  dweller  in  caves  and  wandered 
about  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  making  love  to  the 
wood  nymphs  and  dancing  with  them.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  these  sylvan  deities  should  enjoy  this  soft  sweet  w-ine. 

19.  Fauns :  Roman  deities  of  the  woods  and  fields,  of 
a  gamesome  disposition  like  the  Greek  satyrs. 

21.  Naiads:  water-nymphs,  daughters  of  Jupiter,  who 
presided  over  brooks  and  fountains.  —  Bacchantes :  female 
followers  of  Bacchus. 

44.  Which  Anacreon  used  to  feed  :  of  this  famous  poet 
very  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  born  in  Teos  and 
was  driven  from  there  by  the  Persian  conquest  of  545 
B.C.  His  poems  are  mostly  in  praise  of  wine  and  love, 
and  have  been  the  model  of  all  such  poems  since,  called 
Anacreontics.  The  turtle  he  used  to  feed  had  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  eluded  our  search. 

49-  Chian  :  a  sort  of  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
or  Scio  as  it  is  now  called. 

51.  Rhea^s  lion:  the  wife  of  Cronos  and  mother  of 
Jupiter,  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  throne  with  a  tame  lion  on  either  side 
of  her,  or  else  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

52.  Paphia^ s  eyes  :  Paphia  is  a  name  for  Venus,  from 
Paphos,  the  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  whither  she  was 
wafted  upon  the  sea  and  where  especial  honors  were 
accorded  her. 

55-  Bees  of  Hymettus  :  a  favorite  allusion  with  poets 
to  symbolize  poetic  sweetness,  for  the  honey  made  from 
the  flowers  on  this  mountain,  about  two  miles  from 
Athens,  was  especially  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for 
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its    deliciousness.       The    modern    name  of   the    mountain 
is  Trelovouni. 

Line  6i.       Ulysses''  old  libation: 

"  Round  which  we  stood,  and  poured  to  all  the  dead 
Libations,  —  milk  and  honey  hrst,  and  next 
Rich  wine,  and  lastly  water. 

When  I  had  worshipped  thus  with  prayer  and  vows 
The  nation  of  the  dead,  I  took  the  sheep 
And  pierced  their  throats  above  the  hollow  trench. 
The  blood  flowed  dark  ;  and  thronging  round  me  came 
Souls  of  the  dead  from  Erebus." 

(See  Bryant's  "Odyssey,"  xi,  31-47.) 
64.  "^0  your  Cyprus  -zvine,  dear  Greciati,  Stirs  the 
Hades  of  my  heart  "  ;  the  dear  Grecian  is,  of  course, 
Mr.  Boyd,  and  the  wine  he  sends  calls  up  all  the  spirit 
memories  of  the  long  mornings  they  had  spent  together 
reading  the  Greek  authors.      (See  lines  following.) 

72.  ai" s  and  oC s :  diphthongs  frequently  used  in  the 
Greek  language. 

77-  Cothurns :  cothurnus,  the  buskins  worn  by  tragic 
actors  to  enhance  their  height. 

78.  Iambic :  a  poetic  foot  consisting  in  Greek  poetry 
of  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a  long  one. 

79.  Anapastic :  a  poetic  foot  of  two  short  syllables 
followed  by  a  long  one. 

8i.  jEschylus  the  thunderous:  ^schylus  (525—456 
B.C.),  the  first  of  the  three  great  Greek  writers  of  trag- 
edy, is  well  described  as  "  the  thunderous,"  for  in  his 
choice  of  subjects  he  had  a  preference  for  the  super- 
human and  unearthly,  while  his  style  was  grand  and 
rugged,  a  point  which  will  be  found  well  illustrated  in 
Robert  Browning's  translation  of  the  "Agamemnon"  of 
^schylus.  (For  further  criticism  in  brief  see  Murray's 
"Ancient  Greek  Literature.") 

85.  Sophocles  the  royal:  Sophocles  (496-406  B.C.), 
the  second  of  the  great  Greek  tragic  writers,  differed  from 
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j^schylus  in  being  a  more  consummate  wielder  of  polished 
language,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  been  considered  the 
most  perfect  model  of  Greek  style.  (  For  further  criti- 
cism see  Murray's  "Ancient  Greek.  Literature.''') 

Line  89.  Our  Euripides  the  /luman,  etc.  :  this  character- 
izing of  Euripides  (480-406  B.C.),  the  third  of  the  great 
tragic  writers,  is  especially  happy,  as  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  portrayals  of  the  emotions  and  passions  belonging 
to  real  men  and  women.  Robert  Browning  in  his  "  Bal- 
austion's  Adventure'"  (line  2668)  pays  tribute  to  this 
piece  of  poetic  criticism  in  the  following  lines  ; 

"  I  know  the  poetess  who  graved  in  gold, 
Among  her  glories  that  shall  never  fade, 
This  style  and  title  for  Euripides, 
The  Hitman  with  his  droppings  of  icarf/i  tears." 

At  the  time  when  Elizabeth  Barrett  wrote  this,  critical 
opinion  of  Euripides  had  not  taken  the  appreciative  turn 
which  it  has  done  recently.  (For  an  interesting  appre- 
ciation of  Euripides  see  introduction  to  Arthur  S.  Way's 
"  Euripides  in  English  verse.") 

93-  Our  Theocritus,  our  Bion  -.  Theocritus  (about  280 
B.C.)  was  a  Greek  poet  of  Alexandria,  whose  idyls  are 
the  perfection  of  pastoral  poetry.  Bion  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Theocritus,  whom  he  imitated.  (For  a 
translation  ot  these  poets  see  Andrew  Lang's  little  volume. ) 

94.  Our  Pindar  s  shining  goals:  Pindar  (522—448 
B.C. )  was,  as  Quintilian  said,  "  by  far  the  chief  of  all  the 
lyrists."  His  subjects  were  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games,  to  whom  he  wrote  odes  ;  hence  the  poet  speaks  of 
his  "  shining  goals." 

97-  Plato,  the  di-uine  one :  (427-347  B.C.)  this  ancient 
Greek  philosopher's  thoughts  about  God  and  Immortality 
were  so  advanced  that  he  has  been  described  as  having  a 
divine  intuition  of  the  true  religion. 

loi.  Noble  Christian  bishops:  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
of  March  3,  1845,  Miss  Barrett  declares  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him  she  would  probably  have  lived  and  died 
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without  any  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Christian  fathers. 
For  a  criticism  of  these  last  of  the  Greek  poets,  see  her 
own  essay  on  "The  Greek  Christian  Poets"  (Vol.  VI., 
this  edition). 

Line  103.  Though  the  sponges  ott  their  hyssops  Were  dis- 
tent 'with  ^vine  too  nveak :  (See  John  xix. ,  29.)  The  poet 
evidently  intends  here  to  symbolize  the  poetic  inspiration  of 
the  "  Fathers,"  and  to  imply  that  it  was  less,  of  course, 
than  that  of  the  classical  Greek  poets. 

105.  Chrysostom,  you  praised  him  As  a  liberal  jnoiitli  of 
gold:  Chrysostom  (about  354— 407)  was  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople and  was  called  Chrysostom,  or  the  golden-mouthed, 
on  account  of  his  great  eloquence.  His  works  fill  eight 
folio  volumes  as  edited  by  Saville  in    1613. 

107.  Basil:  (326—379)  bishop  of  Cassarea,  and  called 
the  Great.      His  works  fill  three  volumes  folio. 

109.  Heliodorus  for  his  secret  of  pure  lies  ;  note  the 
poet's  further  description  of  Heliodorus  in  the  essay  on 
"The  Greek  Christian  Poets,"  where  speaking  of  the 
romance  "  ^thiopica,"  he  wrote,  she  says:  "Every 
hero  and  heroine  of  them  all,  from  Abou  Hassan  to  '  the 
divine  Chariclaea  '  does  lie  most  vehemently  and  abun- 
dantly by  gift  of  nature  and  choice  of  author,  whether 
bishop  or  sultana."  He  lived  near  the  end  of  the  tniirth 
century,  and  was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  It  is 
said  that  when  offered  the  choice  of  either  giving  up  his 
bishopric  or  burning  his  romances,  he  preferred  the  former. 

113.  And  nve  both  praised  your  Synesius:  (about  the 
fifth  century)  in  the  essay  above  mentioned  the  poet  says 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  Synesius  the  chief  of  ail 
the  Greek  Christian  poets  for  true  and  natural  gifts.  (See 
the  essay  for  further  account  of  him  and  for  a  translation 
of  his  Ninth  Ode. ) 

117.  And  ive  both  praised  Nazianzen :  Gregory 
(about  325—380),  bishop  of  Constantinople,  wrote  poems 
to  furnish  the  Christian  youth  with  subjects  for  study  when 
the  Emperor  prohibited  Christians  from  reading  the  books 
of  the  Gentiles. 
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Line  121.  Do  you  mind  that  deed  of  Afi,  etc.  .-  Ate  is  the 
goddess  of  evil  ;  of  the  reading  of  this  poem,  "  De  Vir- 
ginitate/'  the  poet  speaks  in  her  essay  in  similar  terms  — 
*<  If  Hercules  could  have  read  it  he  must  have  rested  in  the 
middle."  She  "marked  the  grand  concluding  moment 
with  a  white  stone,  and  laid  up  the  memory  of  it  among 
the  chief  triumphs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fortunate  deliv- 
erances," of  her  life. 

127.  Saint  Simeon  on  the  column ;  (392—460)  called 
Stylites  because  he  used  to  sit  on  a  column,  his  followers 
doing  likewise,  In  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  there  see 
visions.     (See  Tennyson's  poem,  "St.  Simeon  Stylites.") 

135.  And  sometiiiies  thought  your  Porso?is,  etc.  :  Porson 
(1759-1808),  the  English  scholar  so  celebrated  for  his 
classical  learning  that  his  name  has  become  a  synonym 
for  classical  scholars,  as  it  is  used  here.  It  is  insinuated 
very  delicately  also  that  the  classical  critics  in  their  atten- 
tion to  unessential  details  of  language,  grammar,  etc., 
sometimes  obscured  the  true  beauties  of  the  ancient  poets. 

138.  Kept  Cassandra  at  the  gate ;  a  reference  to  the 
"Agamemnon"  of^schylus.  (See  Robert  Browning's 
translation  of  this  drama.  Vol.  xi.,  Camber-ivell  Bro-xun- 
ing. ) 

141.  And  Prometheus  houtid  in  passion:  a  reference  to 
the  "Prometheus  Bound"  of  ^schylus.  (See  Mrs. 
Browning's  translation  in  Vol.  VI.,  this  edition.) 

145.  And  Medea  ^we  saiv  burning:  reference  to  the 
"Medea"  of  Euripides.  (For  a  translation  of  this  see 
Arthur  Way's  "Euripides  in  English  Verse.") 

147.  Proud  QLdipus  fate-scorning :  reference  to  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles,  "  CEdipus  Rex"  and  "  CEdipus  at 
Colonus."      (See  Plumptre's  translation  of  Sophocles. ) 

168.  The  poets  poured  us  ivine :  Robert  Browning 
alludes  to  this  line  in  the  Epilogue  to  "  Pacchiarotto  "  — 

"  '  The  poets  pour  us  wine,' 
Said  the  dearest  poet  I  ever  knew." 

(See  Vol.  ix.,   Camber-xvell  Bronvning.^ 
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Line  172.  (Enamel:  wine  mixed  witn  honey  —  me:ui, 
from  the  Greek,  oinos,  wine,  and  mele,  honey. 

The  Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest.  25.  AnJ  the  steed  shall 
be  red-roan  :  a  bay  or  sorrel  horse  spotted  with  gray  or 
white  is  called  roan,  and  a  red-roan  would  be  red  with 
light  spots.  The  knights  of  mediaeval  romance  frequently 
have  roan  steeds. 

Lessons  from  the  Gorse.  Motto.  "To  -zi-in  the  secret  of 
a  -joeed" s  plain  heart  ^ ^  :  from  Lowell's  first  Series  of 
Sonnets,  No.  xxv. 

1.  Mountain  gorses,  ever-golden  :  the  gorse  or  furze 
is  a  plant  common  in  England.  It  has  a  beautiful  yellow 
flower,  and  was  so  much  admired  by  the  Swedish  botanist 
Linnaeus  that  he  preserved  a  plant  in  his  greenhouse  in 
Upsal. 

The  Dead  Pan.  In  this  poem  Pan  has  a  larger  signifi- 
cance than  merely  the  god  of  woods  and  fields.  He 
stands  tor  the  whole  Greek  religion,  in  accordance  with 
his  name,  which  signifies  "all,"  and  with  the  later  con- 
ceptions of  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  universe. 

The  "  Gotter  Griechenlands,"  which  aroused  Mrs. 
Browning's  opposition,  laments  the  passing  of  the  Greek 
gods,  with  whom  Schiller  seems  to  feel  all  romance  and 
beauty  went  also.  In  the  final  stanza  as  translated  by 
Bowring,  he  says  : 

"  Aye  !  they  homeward  go  —  and  they  have  flown, 
All  that's  bright  and  fair  they've  taken  too, 
Every  color,  every  living  tone, 
And  a  soulless  world  is  all  we  view." 

Mrs.  Browning's  extract  from  Plutarch  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  early  Christian  tradition,  according  to 
which  when  the  angels  announced  the  birth  of  Christ  a 
deep  groan  was  heard  throughout  the  isles  of  Greece 
announcing  that  "Great  Pan  was  dead." 

1.  Hellas:  the  name  by  which  Greece  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  a  supposed  ancestor,  Hellen, 
who  reigned  in  the  south  of  Thessaly. 
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Line  9.  Ethiopia  :  a  country  of  Africa  south  of  Egypt, 
said  lo  have  been  inhabited  by  pygmies.  Herodotus, 
describing  a  journey  of  discovery  up  the  Nile  by  some 
young  men,  tells  of  their  coming,  after  a  journey  of  many 
days,  to  some  trees  growing  in  a  plain,  "and  that 
they  approached  and  began  to  gather  the  fruit  that  grew 
on  the  trees,-  and  while  they  were  gathering,  some  di- 
minutive men,  less  than  men  of  middle  stature,  came  up, 
and  having  seized  them  carried  them  away. 
They  conducted  them  through  vast  morasses  and  when 
they  had  passed  these,  they  came  to  a  city  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  size  as  their  conductors 
and  black  in  color." 

24.  Stung  to  life  by  centric  forces,  etc.  :  the  jioet  is 
thinking  of  the  scientific  theory  of  planets  being  formed 
by  a  force  which  impels  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  a  central 
sun  out  into  space. 

37-  Naiades :  water  nymphs,  who  presided  over  foun- 
tains and  rivers. 

44-      Dryads  :    wood  nymphs. 

51.      Oreads:   wood  nymphs. 

56.  O  t'-ivelue  gods  of  Plato'' s  I'ision  :  this  refers  to 
a  passage  in  the  "  Phasdrus  "  : 

"  Zeus,  the  mighty  lord,  holding  the  reins  of  a  winged 
chariot,  leads  the  way  in  heaven,  ordering  all  and  caring 
for  all ;  and  there  follows  him  the  heavenly  array  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  divided  into  eleven  bands  ;  for  only 
Hestia  (Vesta)  is  left  at  home  in  tlic  house  of  heaven  j 
but  the  rest  of  the  twelve  greater  deities  march  in  their 
appointed  order."  (See  Jowett's  Translation  of  Plato, 
Vol.  i.,    p.  552.) 

64.  Jo-ve,  that  right  hand  is  unloaded,  etc.  :  Jupiter, 
the  king  of  gods,  wielded  the  thunder  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  bird  sacred  to  him  was  the  eagle. 

77-  Apollo  floats  his  golden  hair  :  the  god  of  the  sun 
is  described  as  having  long  golden  hair. 

83.  Niobe :  was  turned  to  stone  and  all  her  children 
slain  through  the  vengeance  of  Apollo  and  Diana  because 
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she  bragged  ot  lier  family  of  seven  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters, putting  herself  even  above  the  goddess  Latona,  vv'lio 
had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Line  85.  Shall  the  casque  n.vith  its  bro^vn  iron  Pallas' 
broad  blue  eyes  eclipse :  as  the  goddess  of  war,  Pallas 
Athena  is  represented  with  a  helmet  and  shield.  The 
olive   tree   was   sacred   to   her. 

90.  Mars  the  mighty  :  god  of  war,  son  ot  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  depicted  in  Homer  as  the  insatiable  warrior  ot  the 
heroic  age,  exulting  in  the  din  of  battle  and  the  horrors 
of  slaughter. 

92.  Bacchus!  on  the  panther  :  Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele,  the  god  of  wine,  rode  upon  a  tiger,  a  panther, 
or  a  lynx.  He  was  also  attended  by  women  called  Mas- 
nads  as  well  as  by  Satyrs  and  Sileni. 

97.      E'vohe  :  a  bacchanalian  exclamation. 

99.  Neptune:  god  of  the  sea,  whose  insignia  was  the 
three-pronged  fork  or  trident. 

101.      Pluto  :   the  god  of  the  under  world. 

103.  Ceres  ;  the  goddess  of  sowing  and  reaping,  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea.  Her  daughter,  Proserpine,  was  the 
wife  of  Pluto;  who  carried  her  off,  and  for  her  the  mother 
grieved  greatly  ;  hence  the  poet  speaks  of  her  smiling  stern 
at  the  discomfiture  ot   Pluto,  "cast  out  into  the  sun.'' 

105-III.  Aphrodite  .  .  .  not  a  tear  runs  doivn 
her  cheek  :  according  to  Heslod,  the  goddess  of  love  arose 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea  and  was  wafted  first  to  the  island 
of  Cythera,  then  to  Cyprus.  She  wore  an  embroidered 
girdle  or  cestus.  Her  love  for  Adonis,  the  beautiful 
youth,  and  her  grief  at  his  untimely  death  have  been  cele- 
brated by  Theocritus  in  his  "  Psalm  of  Adonis"  In  Idyl 
XV.  and  by  Bion  In  "The  Lament  for  Adonis."  (See 
Mrs.  Browning's  translation  of  this  last.  Also  Lang's 
translation  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. ) 

120.  Hermes :  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mala,  and  from 
his  infancy,  as  described  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Mercury 
(see  translation  by  Shelley),  distinguished  for  his  trlcksi- 
ness  and  cunning. 
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Line  122.  The  i-vy  blindly  cra'voleth  Round  thy  braue 
caduceus :  the  caduceus  or  wand  of  Mercury  was  of 
wood  or  gold,  and  was  twined  with  snakes  and  surmounted 
by  wings.  The  ivy  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
and  it  is  probable  the  poet  uses  it  here  to  signify  that 
Mercury's  wand  has  been  thrown  down  and  is  being 
choked  with  ivy  as  ruins  in  England  are,  and  not  with  any 
mythological  significance. 

127.  Cronvned  Cybele  :  a  goddess  of  the  earth,  wor- 
shipped in  Phrygia,  with  enthusiastic  din  of  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  dnims,  and  attended  by  the  Corybantes. 
She  was  represented  as  crowned  with  turrets  and  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  tame  lions. 

131.  Scornful  children  are  not  mute:  this  line  was  orig- 
inally "  railing  children,"  but  Mr.  Kenyon  objected  to 
this  as  being  something  very  near  nonsense.  To  which 
objection  the  poet  retorted  in  one  of  her  letters  that  it  was 
just  as  allowable  as  it  would  be  to  say  "  the  thunder  was 
silent,"  for  thunder  involved  the  idea  of  noise  just  as  much 
as  "railing  children,"  but  Mr.  Kenyon's  opinion  evi- 
dently prevailed.  (See  Letter  of  May  i,  1843,  ^^  Mr. 
Kenyon  in  "  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barre.  Browning," 
edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.) 

135-  Vesta ;  goddess  of  the  burning  hearth,  the  first- 
born child  of  Cronus  and  Rhea.  She  scorned  the  ad- 
vances of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  and  preferred  to  remain 
single.  She  received  great  honor,  Jupiter  having  ordained 
that  her  place  should  be  the  middle  of  his  palace,  and 
that  she  should  receive  the  choicest  morsels  of  the  Olym- 
pian feasts  and  be  reverenced  as  the  oldest  and  worthiest 
of  Olympian  deities. 

149-  Obolus :  a  small  Greek  coin.  It  was  the  price 
paid  to  Charon  for  ferrying  a  corpse  across  the  Styx  to 
Hades,  and  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse. 

160.      Ida  :  see  note,   "  Wine  of  Cyprus,"  line  5. 

162 .  Calm,  of  old,  the  bark  nvent  on-Tvard :  see  re- 
marks at  the  head  of  the  poem  and  note  thereon. 

201.      Dodona'' s  oak:  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  in 
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Epirus  was  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  one  account,  by  one  of  two  black  doves  that 
flew  from  Tliebes  in  Egypt,  whicli  alighting  on  a  grove 
of  oaks  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  that  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter should  be  established  there.  The  other  dove  per- 
formed a  similar  service  In  the  Libyan  oasis  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  responses  of  the  oracle  were 
interpreted  from  the  rustling  of  oak  leaves,  and  also  by 
the  vibrating  of  brazen  kettles,  which  were  struck  by  a 
lash  in  the  hand  of  a  brazen  statue  near  by,  when  the 
wind  blew. 

Line  204.  Pythia  :  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  the  Delphic 
oracle. 

236.  Phfvbus''  chariot-course  is  run  :  Phoebus  Apollo, 
the  god  of  the  sun,  was  drawn  through  the  heavens  in  a 
flaming  chariot. 

248.  God  Himself  is  the  best  Poet :  compare  this  with 
a  passage  in  Robert  Browning's  "  Paracelsus"  (  Part  ii., 
line  648) : 

"  God  is  the  perfect  poet, 
Who  in  his  person  acts  his  own  creations." 


Poems,    1850. 

The  Runaway  Slave  at  Pilgrim's  Point.  This  anti-slavery 
poem  was  written  for  the  American  publication,  The 
Liberty  Bell,  and  was  for  sale  at  the  Boston  "  Anti-slavery 
Bazaar"  of  1848.  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  writing  to 
Poet-lore  in  February,  1897  (Vol.  ix.,  p.  459),  says  that 
fifteen  volumes  of  The  Liberty  Bell  were  published  by  the 
managers  of  the  "Anti-slavery  Bazaar,"  between  1838 
and  1858.  During  this  period  the  years  in  which  the 
publication  was  not  issued  were  1840,  1850,  1851,  1854, 
and  1855. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Browning 
speaks  of  it  as  "  too  ferocious,  perhaps,  for  the  Americans 
to  publish  ;  but  they  asked  for  a  poem  and  shall  have  it." 
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(See  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning," 
edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon. )  Later,  when  it  was  included 
in  a  volume  of  her  poems,  she  explained  that  she  wished 
to  have  it  come  next  "  The  Cry  ot  the  Children,"  so  that 
her  impartiality  as  to  national  grievances  might  appear. 

Line  I.  I  stand  on  the  mark  beside  the  shore:  this  is 
probably  meant  to  be  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  upon  which 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  are  said  originally  to  have  landed. 

Hector  in  the  Garden.  This  poem  relates  an  actual  ex- 
perience of  Mrs.  Browning's  childhood  which  she  recalls 
in  one  of  her  letters,  referring  to  the  high  heroic  box  nose 
of  Hector  and  his  columbine  shoe-strings. 

6.  In  besieging  Ilium  :  the  siege  of  Troy  or  Ilium  (a 
name  given  to  this  city  from  one  of  its  kings,  Ilus)  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  tenth  year,  when  the  Greek 
wooden  horse,  filled  with  armed  men,  was  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

17.  *'  Rain,  rain,  come  to-morron.v''^  :  the  poet  evi- 
dently has  in  mind  the  children's  rhyme, 

"  Rain,  rain,  go  away, 
Come  again  another  day." 

19.  Canidian :  the  name  of  a  sorceress  in  the  fifth 
and  seventeenth  Epodes  of  Horace. 

23.  And  the  thrush  -xuith  his  pure  Lydian  :  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Greek  musical  mode  called  the  Lydian,  which 
Plato  describes  as  the  mode  expressive  of  softness  or 
melancholy.  (See  "Republic,"  Book  iii.,  Vol.  ii. ,  Jow- 
ett's  translation.) 

43-  Hector,  son  of  Priam  :  he  was  the  commander  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  and  the  most  valiant  and  amiable 
oi  his  countrymen.  His  qualities  were  such  as  would 
appeal  more  to  the  imagination  of  a  little  girl  of  nine  than 
would  those  of  the  Greek  hero  Achilles  sulking  in  his 
tent. 

49-  Gentianellas :  this  plant  as  described  in  Anne 
Pratt's  "Flowering  Plants  of  Great  Britain"  has  yellow 
flowers.       The    variety    which    seems    most   suitable    for 
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Hector's  eyes  is  the  spring  gentian,  or  Gentiana  Verna, 
described  as  having  a  salver-shaped,  rather  large,  intensely 
blue   flower. 

Line  83.      'Ototototo'i  :   an  exclamation  of  pain  or  grief. 

Sonnets. 

Flush  or  Faunus.  The  little  dog  Flush,  which  figures 
constantly  in  Mrs.  Browning's  correspondence,  and  in 
this  and  her  poem  "To  Flush,  My  Dog,"  was  a  gift 
from  Miss  Mitford.  His  mistress  was  constant  to  him 
even  when  new  life  and  happiness  opened  for  her  in  Italy. 
Thither  he  went  with  her  and  lived  a  long  and  happy  life 
as  dogs'  lives  go,  and  is  now  buried  in  the  vaults  under 
Casa   Guidi. 

9.  Arcadiatt :  a  dweller  in  Arcadia,  the  so-called 
delectable  pasture  land  in  the  central  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  became  the  imaginary  paradise  of  the 
pastoral  poets. 

10.  Goatly  god:  Pan.  (See  notes,  "Wine  of  Cy- 
prus,"   line   17,   and   "The  Dead  Pan.") 

Two  Sketches.  The  first,  H.B.,  is  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
sister  Henrietta  Barrett,  and  the  second,  A.B.,  of  her  sis- 
ter Arabel  Barrett. 

Hiram  Powers'  "Greek  Slave."  This  statue  was  placed 
in  the  great  exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  where  it  at- 
tained to  a  remarkable  degree  of  popularity,  and  gained 
for  the  sculptor  a  European  reputation.  Powers  was  the 
son  of  a  small  farmer  of  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  who 
worked  his  way  up  in  his  art  until  he  finally  went  to  Italy, 
where  his  progress  was  very  rapid.  Here  the  Brownings 
met  him,  and  Mrs.  Browning  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  her 
letters  as  their  chief  friend  and  favorite,  "A  most  charm- 
ing, simple,  straightforward,  genial  American." 

Heaven  and  Earth.    3.      Gyres  :  circuits. 

Hugh  Stuart  Boyd:  His  Blindness.  [To  whom  was  in- 
scribed, in  grateful  affection,  my  poem  of  "  Cyprus 
Wine."      There  comes  a  moment  in  life  when  even  grati- 
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tude  and  aftection  turn  to  pain,  as  they  do  now  with  me. 
This  excellent  and  learned  man,  enthusiastic  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  and  one  ot  the  most  simple  and  upright 
of  human  beings,  passed  out  of  his  long  darkness  through 
death  in  the  summer  of  1848  ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
daughter  and  biographer,  Mrs.  Smitli  (happier  in  tiiis  than 
the  absent),  fulfilling  a  doubly  filial  duty  as  she  sat  by  the 
deathbed  of  her  father's  friend  and  hers.  — E.  B.  B.]  (See 
also  note,  "  Wine  of  Cyprus,"  and  Biographical  Intro- 
duction to   this   edition.) 

Line  10.  Sappho's  cronvn-rose  and  Meleager  s  spring: 
Meleager  (about  60  B.  C.)  made  the  first  anthology  known, 
a  collection  of  epigrams  of  which  he  wrote  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  himself  and  represented  about  forty- 
six  other  Greek  authors.  Among  his  own  is  one  in  praise 
of  spring  referred  to  here.  He  called  his  collection  a 
garland  or  cro^vn,  and  in  an  introductory  poem  he  com- 
pared each  poet  to  a  flower  or  fruit.  Of  Sappho,  the 
celebrated  Greek  woman  poet,  he  wrote,  "From  Sappho 
I  have  culled  a  few  blossoms,  but  they  are  blossoms  of  the 
rose,"  hence  the  expression  here  used,  cro-ivn-rose.  See 
also  "The  Song  of  the  Rose,"  attributed  to  Sappho, 
translated  by  our  poet  in  Vol.  VI. ,  this  edition.  Thii  might 
have  suggested  to  her  the  phrase  crown-i-ose,  though  the 
other  seems  more  probable  : 

"  If  Zeus  chose  us  a  King  of  flowers  in  liis  mirth 
He  would  call  to  the  rose  and  royally  crown  it." 

Legacies,  i.  JEschylus  :  see  note,  "  Wine  of  Cyprus," 
line  81. 

2.  Gregory  Nazianzen  :  see  note,  "  Wine  of  Cy- 
prus," line  117. 

6.  Assisting  my  dear  teacher  s  soul  to  unlock,  etc.  :  Mr. 
Boyd  was  not  actually  the  teacher  of  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
though  he  has  mistakenly  been  called  so.  (See  Biograph- 
ical Introduction.) 

Confessions.  This  strange  poem  gives  expression  to  the 
mood  of  a  soul  that  has  loved  humanity  more  than  God, 
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that  has  loved  well  and  unselfishly,  yet  has  found  no 
peace  and  no  return  in  human  love.  The  poem  does 
not  imply  in  any  way  the  taith  so  strongly  telt  to-day 
that  love  tor  humanity  is  the  only  practical  way  of  show- 
ing one's  love  for  God,  yet  one  can  hardly  imagine  that 
Mrs.  Browning  sympathized  with  the  mood  here  ex- 
pressed. 

Calls  on  the  Heart.  Line  34.  Hast  heard  that  Proserpina, 
etc.  :  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  while  gathering 
flowers  one  day  in  the  vale  of  Enna,  was  carried  o^f  by 
Pluto  and  became  the  queen  of  Hades. 

39.  Asphodel :  the  pale  flowers  that  grow  in  Hades. 

40.  She  --wept  for  the  roses  of  earth  'which  fell,  etc.  : 
compare  with  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale,"  iv.,  4, 
136—138  : 

"  O  Proserpina 
For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon." 

Ovid,  in  Metamorphoses,  v.,  39S,  describes  the 
scene  thus  as  translated  by  Golding  (quoted  in  the 
Furness  Variorum  Shakespeare)  :  "  While  in  the  garden 
Proserpine  was  taking  her  pastime,  In  gathering  eyther 
Violets  blew,  or  Lillies  white  as  Lime  .  .  .  I)is  spide 
her  :  lovde  hir  ;  caught  hir  up  .  .  .  The  Ladie  with  a 
wailing  voyce  afright  did  often  call.  .  .  .  And  as  she 
from  the  upper  part  her  garment  would  have  rent,  By 
chance  she  let  her  lap  slip  downe.  And  out  her  flowres 
went." 

Human  Life's  Mystery.  27.  Diapason:  Greek  term, 
meaning  "through  the  octave,"  and  used  here  in  that 
sense  ;  that  is,  the  angel's  "  pinions  rise  and  sink  "  in  an 
octave  of  notes. 

The  Claim.  15.  Golde.i  fleece,  etc.  :  Jason  and  other 
Greek  heroes  went  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  in  a 
vessel  which  they  named  the  "Argo."  They  reached 
Colchis,  and  the  king  told  Jason  he  could  have  the 
golden  fleece  upon  certain  conditions.      These  were  ful- 
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filled  with  the  help  of  Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  and 
Jason  sailed  away  home  with  the  fleece  and  the  daugliter 
too.  (See  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  vi.,  667;  vii.,  143.) 
The  golden  fleece  was  that  of  a  ram  which  Mercury  had 
given  to  Nephele,  and  upon  which  she  placed  her  children 
Phiyxas  and  Helle  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
her  husband's  second  wife.  The  ram  vaulted  into  the  air 
and  proceeded  toward  the  East.  As  he  crossed  the  strait 
that  divides  Europe  and  Asia,  Helle  fell  off"  his  back,  and 
from  this  the  strait  was  called  the  Hellespont,  but  the  boy 
he  carried  safely  to  Colchis,  ^etes,  the  king,  received 
him  hospitably,  and  Phryxas  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter, 
and  gave  the  fleece  to  ^etes,  who  put  it  in  a  consecrated 
grave  where  it  was  guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon. 

A  Child's  Grave  at  Florence.  The  child  here  spoken  of  is 
that  of  Sophia  Cottrell,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Browning's  at 
Florence. 

Line  21.  A  Tuscan  Lily, — only  avhite :  the  Tuscan 
lily,  which  was  originally  the  emblem  of  Florence,  was 
white,  the  color  adopted  by  the  Ghibelllne  party,  to 
which  Dante  belonged  5  later,  after  the  opposite  Guelf 
party  became  dominant,  the  white  lily,  in  sign  of  this 
political  change,  was  changed  for  the  red,  as  the  Floren- 
tine emblem. 

116.  The  Rose  of  Sharon :  it  Is  considered  very  doubt- 
ful if  this  rose  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  xxxv. ,  i,  2,  is  the  flower 
we  know  as  a  rose,  for  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew 
word  used  differ  as  to  whether  it  should  be  translated 
rose,  lily,  narcissus,  or  tulip. 

130.  Correggio  ;  (1494— 1534)  so  called  from  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born,  his  real  name  being  Antonio  AUegri, 
celebrated  Italian  painter,  a  characteristic  of  whose  style 
is  here  touched  upon.  Compare  with  Robert  Browning's 
description  of  Correggio  in  the  little  poem  '<  A  Face." 
(Vol.  V. ,  Cambernvell  Broiuning. ) 

Life  and  Love,  A  Denial,  Proof  and  Disproof,  Question  and 
Answer,  Inclusions,  Insufficiency.  All  these  poems  may  be 
regarded   as   supplementing  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 
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as  personal  lyrical  expressions  of  the  poet's  soul  experi- 
ences upon  meeting  Robert  Browning.  (See  notes, 
"  Sonnets  from  the   Portuguese.") 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

After  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett's  marriage  to  Robert 
Browning,  and  when  they  were  fully  established  at  their 
home  in  Pisa,  these  sonnets  were  first  made  known,  in 
MS.,  to  Mr.  Browning,  on  this  wise,  according  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  who  heard  it  from  Browning  himself : 

"  Their  custom  was,  Mr.  Browning  said,  to  write 
alone,  and  not  to  show  each  other  what  they  had  written. 
This  was  a  nile  which  he  sometimes  broke  through,  but 
she  never.  He  had  the  habit  of  working  in  a  downstairs 
room,  where  their  meals  were  spread,  while  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing studied  in  a  room  on  the  floor  above.  One  day, 
early  in  1847,  their  breakfast  being  over,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing went  upstairs,  while  her  husband  stood  at  the  window 
watching  the  street  till  the  table  should  be  cleared.  He 
was  presently  aware  of  some  one  behind  him,  although  the 
servant  was  gone.  It  was  Mrs.  Browning,  who  held 
him  by  the  shoulder  to  prevent  his  turning  to  look  at  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  pushed  a  packet  of  papers  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  She  told  him  to  read  that,  and  to 
tear  it  up  if  he  did  not  like  it ;  and  then  she  fled  again  to 
her  own  room.  Mr.  Browning  seated  himself  at  the 
table  and  unfolded  the  parcel.  It  contained  the  series  of 
sonnets  which  have  now  become  so  illustrious.  As  he 
read,  his  emotion  and  delight  may  be  conceived.  Before 
he  had  finished  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  restrain  himself, 
...  he  rushed  upstairs,  and  stormed  that  guarded  citadel. 
He  was  early  conscious  that  these  were  treasures  not  to  be 
kept  from  the  world.  '  I  dared  not  reserve  to  myself,'  he 
said,  <  the  finest  sonnets  written  in  any  language  since 
Shakespeare's.'  But  Mrs.  Browning  was  very  loth  indeed 
to  consent  to  the  publication  of  what  had  been  the  very 
notes  and  chronicle  of  her  betrothal.      At  lengtli  she  was 
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persuaded  to  permit  her  friend,  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mltford, 
to  whom  they  had  originally  been  sent  in  manuscript,  to  pass 
them  through  the  press."  — '<  Critical  Kit-Kats,"  p.  2. 

Accordingly  a  thin  octavo  volume  ot  47  pages  was 
printed,  entitled  : 

Sonnets  |  by  |  E.  B.  B.  |  Reading.  |  Not  for  Publi- 
cation I  1847. 

The  Sonnets  were  first  published  in  the  edition  of  1850, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  title  "  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese  ' '  was  suggested  by  Robert  Browning, 
and  agreed  upon  as  preferable  to  his  wife's  suggestion  of 
"  Sonnets  translated  from  the  Bosnian,"  with  the  idea  of 
veiling  the  authorship  and  yet  acknowledging  their  con- 
nection with  the  author  of  "  Catarina  to  Camoens,"  whom 
Robert  Browning,  who  much  admired  this  lyric  of  hers, 
used  to  call  his  "  own  little  Portuguese  "  before  he  knew 
of  the  Sonnets. 

I.  Line  I.  Hoxv  Theocritus  had  sung:  in  his  Idyl  xv. , 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Adonis  song  occurring  in  it.  The 
passage  is  translated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  thus  :  "  O 
Aphrodite,  that  playest  with  gold,  lo,  from  the  stream 
eternal  of  Acheron  they  have  brought  back  to  thee  Adonis 

—  even  in  the  twelfth  month  they  have  brought  him,  the 
dainty-footed  Hours.  Tardiest  of  the  Immortals  are  the 
beloved  Hours,  but  dear  and  desired  they  come,  for 
always,  to  all  mortals,  they  bring  some  gift  with  them." 
The  poet  was  probably  not  unmindful  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  reference  to  the  Adonis  song  for  still  another  reason 

—  that  it  celebrated  the  return  of  Spring  and  the  re-anima- 
tion of  Love,  and  as  readers  of  the  Browning  Love  Letters 
will  notice,  their  first  meeting  was  in  May,  and  the  famous 
letter  from  Robert,  shortly  after,  which  was  destroyed  tor 
its  plain  speaking,  evidently  was  sent  May  23,  1845. 

5.  hi  his  antique  tongue :  Theocritus  (born  B.C.  315) 
was  born  In  Syracuse,  Sicily,  the  greatest  of  the  cities  of 
Magna  Grascia,  and  wrote,  of  course.  In  Greek. 

10.  Dreiv  me  back^vard  by  the  hair :  so  Athene,  In 
"  Mystic  Shape,"    unseen  by  those  who   were  with  him. 
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drew  Achilles    "backward  by  the  hair."     (Sec  "  Iliad,"' 
i.,  204.) 

Line  14.  Not  Death,  but  Lo--je :  the  awakening  from  the 
invalid's  anticipation  of  death  to  a  growing  consciousness 
of  love  and  all  it  means  is  the  key  theme  throughout 
the  sonnets.  Compare  recurrences  of  this,  vii.,  2-6  5 
xxiii.,  9—10,  13—145  xxvii.,  8,  14;  xxxix.,  105  xl.,  12— 
14;  xlii. ,  5,  6j  also  Robert  Browning's  "O  Lyric 
Love"  in  the  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  i.,  13S9, 
1390  ;  and  "  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett,"  p.  211  :  "I  had  done  li-ving,  I  thought,  when 
you  came  and  sought  me  out." 

II.  I.  But  only  three,  etc.  .-  again,  perhaps,  a  veiled 
allusion  to  the  destroyed  letter  in  which,  according  to  our 
poet,  Robert  spoke  "wildly,"  saying  "intemperate 
things  .  .  .  fancies"  which  she  begged  him  to  forget 
at  once  and  let  die  out  between  them  alone,  and  so  spare 
her  the  sadness  of  having  to  break  through  an  intercourse 
promising  friendliness  and  sympathy.  (See  "The  Let- 
ters of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,"  pp. 
74—75,   also  pp.    221—222,    205,    213.) 

5.  To  amerce  my  sight,  etc.  :  to  deprive  my  sight, 
a  similar  use  of  "  amerce  "  to  that  in  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"    i.,    609  :    "for  his  fault,   amerced  of  heaven." 

7.  The  Jeath-iveights :  alluding  to  the  old  custom  ot 
placing  pennies  on  the  eyelids  of  the  dead  to  keep  them 
closed. 

8.  "Nay'"  is  ^worse  from  God:  "But  that  God  is 
stronger  than  we,  cannot  be  a  bitter  thought  to  you  but 
a  holy  thought,"  says  "  E.  B.  B."  in  a  letter  to  "  R. 
B.,"  Sept.  13,  1845,  and  ^g'^'^^i  three  days  later,  "Some- 
thing worse  than  even  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  God  has 
put  between  us."  (See  also  "Letters  of  R.  B.  and 
E.  B.  B.,"  p.  224.) 

III.  3.      Our    ministering    t-tvo    angels:     compare    xlii., 

8.  To  play  thy  part :  in  the  edition  of  1850  this  read 
"ply  thy  part." 
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Line  12 .  Leaning  up :  a  form  of  speech  recurring  in 
"watching  up,"  iv.,  4.  — A  cypress  tree:  the  cypress 
being  associated  witli  death. 

13.  The  chrism  is  on  thine  head,  —  on  mine,  the  de^w : 
referring  in  the  chrism  to  the  oil  of  anointing  used  in 
coronation,  in  the  deiu,   to  the  death-damps. 

IV.  On  this  and  the  foregoing  sonnet,  also  sonnets 
vii. ,  viii. ,  and  ix. ,  compare  the  "Letters  of  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,"  pp.  202,  210,  214, 
223,  and  on  ;  and  also  "Life  and  Love,"  "  A  Denial," 
"  Proof  and  Disproof,"  "Question  and  Answer,"  and 
"  Insufficiency  "  in  this  volume. 

II.  My  cricket  chirps  against  thy  mandolm -.  "When 
you  were  only  a  poet  to  me  (only  a  poet  :  does  it  S(nnid 
irreverent  ?  almost,  I  think.  !)  I  used  to  study  character- 
istic by  characteristic,  -and  turn  myself  round  in  despair 
of  being  ever  able  to  approach,"  Elizabeth  wrote  to 
Robert  ;  and  he,  at  another  time,  wrote  to  her  of  "  the 
strange  exalting  way  you  will  persist  to  think  of  me. " 

V.  2.  As  once  Electra  her  sepulchral  urn :  when  Elec- 
tra  receives  her  brother's  funeral  urn  from  the  disguised 
Orestes,  who  afterward  did  wait  beside  her  (see  line  10 
of  the  sonnet)  also,  and  made  known  to  her  how  in  those 
ashes  there  was  really  life,  and  only  a  pretence  of  death. 
(See  the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles,  Plumptre's  transla- 
tion,  lines    1 126— 1229.) 

VI.  2.  Ne--vermore  alone,  etc.  :  this  "  proof  of  this 
regard  —  all  this  that  you  are  to  me  in  fact  .  .  .'  my 
wonder  is  greater  than  your  wonder  ...  I  who  sate 
here  alone  but  yesterday,  so  weary  of  my  own  being." 
(See  "Letters  of  R.  B.  and  E.  B.B.,"  i.,  p.  264.) 

VII.  7.  The  cup  of  dole  :  compare  the  sonnet  "  Past 
and  Future,"  Vol.  IL  of  this  edition. 

VIII.  3.  Untold :  meaning  untallied,  or  uncounted,  not 
imexpressed.  —  Gold  and  purple :  meaning  riches  and 
beauty — gold  being  the  most  precious  metal,  purple  the 
color  of  royalty  and  state.  Compare  ix. ,  4;  xvi.,  4; 
xvii.,    I-:. 
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Line  4.  Laid  them  oti  the  outside  of  the  ivall :  Ii'iv,'  true 
this  is  to  the  facts  between  the  two  poets,  the  "Love  Let- 
ters" show,  as  see,  for  example,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  204-207. 

5.  Largesse:  a  public  bounty  distributed  to  a  crowd. 
Here,  a  liberal  gift  offered  as  if  left  outside  the  door. 

IX.  I.  Can  it  be  right  to  give  IVhat  I  ca?i  gi-ve : 
«'  What  can  I  give  you  which  it  would  not  be  ungener- 
ous to  give  ?  What  should  I  put  into  your  life,"  she 
asks,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "but  anxiety  and  sadness  ?  " 

7.  Peers :  used  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
as  equals. 

12.  Thy  Venice  glass :  poison  poured  in  Venetian  gkiss 
was  popularly  supposed  to  shatter  it,  the  quality  of  such 
glass  being  so  fine  as  to  feel  at  once  the  subtle  element  of 
death  in  the  liquid. 

X .  8.  fVith  conscience,  etc.  :  ' '  conscience ' '  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  consciousness,  the  original  meaning, 
now  rarely  used. 

XI.  5.  That  once  ^uas  girt  To  climb  Aornus :  evidently 
the  "  Aornus  "  meant  is  not  the  entrance  to  Hades  fabled 
to  be  known  by  its  birdlessness,  because  of  the  noxious 
gases  rising,  so  that  birds  avoided  flying  near,  —  aornus 
meaning  birdless,  —  but  the  Aornus  of  India  is  meant, 
a  lonely,  lofty  rock  whither  only  the  birds  of  strong 
pinion  soared  to. 

XII.  3.  Eno-iv :  enough,  an  obsolete  form  of  the  word  ; 
compare  Omar  Khayyam: 

"  A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough, 
A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  Thou 
Singing  beside  me  in  the  wilderness  — 
Oh  !  wilderness  were  paradise  enow. 

XIV.  I.  Lei  it  be  for  nought  Except  for  love's  sake  only: 
<»  The  first  moment  in  which  I  seemed  to  admit  to  myself 
.  .  .  the  possibility  of  your  affection  .  .  .  was  that 
when  you  intimated  .  .  .  that  you  cared  for  me,  not  for 
a  reason,  but  because  you  cared  for  me.  Now  such  a 
♦  parceque '    which  reasonable    people  would  take  to  be 
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irrational  was  just  the  only  one  fitted  to  the  uses  of  my 
understanding  .  •  •  for  if  so,  it  was  altogether  un- 
answerable," etc.  (See  "  Love  Letters,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  275.) 
Line  II.  A  creature  might  forget  to  nxieep :  in  the  edition 
of  1850  this  line  ran  :    "Since  one  might  well   forget  to 

weep." 

XV.  5.  A  bee  shut  in  a  crystalline  :  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe, 
commenting  on  this  line,  considers  that  in  using  "crystal- 
line" here,  as  a  noun,  the  poet  does  not  mean  a  bee 
shut  in  a  crystal,  as  a  fly  in  amber,  but  with  a  glass  ves- 
sel over  it.  But  the  metaphor  is  not  followed  far  beyond 
the  mere  significance  of  herself  being  shut  away  from  the 
world,  and  from  active  life  in  her  invalid  room,  while 
the  beloved  one  is  free  of  the  sunshine,  so  that  there  is 
no  need  of  restricting  the  meaning  to  a  glass  tumbler 
over  a  captured  bee  ;  in  fact,  that  is  less  appropriate,  since 
she  has  no  idea  of  her  imprisonment  being  temporary  as 
that  would  be,  and  elsewhere  she  uses  "crystalline"  as 
a  noun,  in  the  sense  of  a  crystal. 

6.  Since  sorro-zv,  etc.:  in  edition  of  1850  this  read 
"  tor  sorrow." 

XVI.  9-10.  AnJ  as  a  vanquished  soldier,  etc.  ;  these 
lines  in  the  edition  of  1850  ran, 

"  And  as  a  soldier  struck  down  by  a  sword 
May  cry,  '  My  strife  ends  here,'  and  sink  to  earth. 
Even  so,"  etc. 

12.  6'/n7> :  in  the  first  edhion  was  "doubt"  !  That 
the  new  readings  are  in  all  ways  better  than  the  original 
is  obvious. 

XVII.  10.  Hoiv,  Dearest,  n.vilt  thou  haue  me  for  most 
use?  "Are  you  not  my  dear  friend  already  and  shall 
I  not  use  you.''"  asked  Robert  Browning  in  one  of 
his  earliest  letters  before  the  two  had   met.      ("Letters," 

P-  34-)  .... 

13.  Of  palm  or  pine :   the  former  associated  with  life 

in  this  relation,  the  latter  with  death. 
XVIII.  I.     I  ne-uer  gave  a  lock  of  hair  .    .    .   except  this  to 
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thee :  Robert  Browning  asked  for  so  much  of  her  as  might 
be  given  in  a  lock,  of  hair.  To  this  letter  of  Nov.  24, 
1S45,  s'^^  replied  the  same  day  that  she  had  never  given 
away  what  he  asked  except  to  nearest  relatives,  and  play- 
fully putting  him  off  while  yielding,  she  wrote  again  on 
the  27th:  "  I  'rie-Tjer  can  nor  n.vill gi-ue  you  this  thing;  — 
only  ...  I  will,  if  you  please,  exchange  it  for  another 
thing  —  you  understand  ...  I  will  not  pretend  to  be 
generous,  no,  nor  'kind.'  It  shall  be  pure  merchandise." 
Thereupon  "  R.  B."  the  next  day  answers  :  "  Take  it, 
dearest  5  what  I  am  forced  to  think  you  mean"  (see 
"  Letters  of  R.  B.  and  E.  B."  Vol.  i.,  pp.  296,  300,  303, 
305,  308-9),  and  out  of  all  this,  sonnets  xvlii.  and  xix. 
grew. 

Line  7.  No7-  plant  I  it  from  rose  or  myrtle-tree  :  nor  does 
she  plant  in  her  hair  now  sprigs  from  the  rose  or  the 
myrtle  tree. 

10.  The  head  that  bangs  aside  Through  sorro-M^ s  trick  : 
lines  that  paint  herself  in  accord  with  her  portraits. 

11.  /  thought  the  funeral  shears  Would  take  this 
first  :   an  allusion  to  the   Greek   and     Roman   custom   of 

cutting  the  hair  at  death. 

14.  The  kiss  my  mother  left  here  luhe/i  she  died: 
Oct.   I,   1828,  Mrs.  Barrett  died. 

XIX.  1.  The  soul'' s  Rialto,  etc.  :  the  Rialto  which  ani- 
mates this  imagery  is  doubtless  Shakespeare's,  and  it 
is  the  argosies  of  Antonio  which  are  brought  to  mind  as 
outweighed  by  this  lock  of  hair  (see  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  i.  i,  9,  3,  loS).  The  merchandising  of  which 
she  speaks  is  echoed  in  the  love  letters  making  the  prop- 
osition to  barter  locks  of  hair,   ;ee  foregoing  quotation. 

5.  Js  purply  black,  as  erst  to  Pindar  s  eyes,  etc.  : 
refers  to  Pindar's  first  Pythian  ode  beginning,  "  O  golden 
lyre,  thou  common  treasure  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
violet-tressed,"  as  Myer  translates  it.  This  word  in  the 
Greek,  however,  is  'LOKloK.ai.uov,  and  as  black  is  the  near- 
est translation  of  our  m,  our  poet's  purply-black  is  a  happy 
gloss  upon  the  original. 
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XX.  Line  12.  Some  prescience  of  thee  avith  the  blossoms 
nvhite  Thou  sanvest :  a  reference  to  the  spring-time  when 
they  first  met,  after  many  letters  had  passed  between  them, 
more  than  one  of  Robert  Browning's  looking  forward  to 
the  spring,  when  Miss  Barrett  hoped  to  be  enough  better 
to  see  him,  and  therefore  taking  account  of  winds  and 
signs  of  spring.  "  Surely  the  wind  that  sets  my  chest- 
nut-tree dancing,  all  its  baby-cone-blossoms,  green  now, 
rocking  like  fairy  castles  on  a  hill  in  an  earthquake,  — 
that  is  southwest  surely  1  "  he  writes  in  a  letter  of  May 
3,  1845,  which  may  have  been  in  our  poet's  mind  here. 

XXI.  3.  A  cuckoo-song:  a  common  phrase  for  an 
iinwearying  repetition  like  the  cry  of  that  bird. 

4.  Ne-uer  .  .  .  ^vitkoitt  her  cuckoo-strain  Comes  the  fresh 
Sprifig :  that  the  cuckoo's  note  is  the  herald  of  spring  in 
England  many  an  English  poet  witnesses,  notably  the 
nameless  writer  of  the  charming  old  English  song, 
"  Sommer  is  y  commin'    in.    Sing  Cuckoo  !" 

XXII.  3.  The  lengthening  ivings  break  into  fire :  an 
image  suggested  by  the  glory  of  God  present  in  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  Ark  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  the 
mercy-seat  being  between  the  wings  of  the  golden  angels 
sculptured  above  the  Ark.      (See  Exodus  xxv.,  17-20.) 

14-  T/ie  death-hour  rounding  it :  a  use  of  the  verb 
"to  round"  in  the  sense  of  enclosing  and  completing, 
like  Shakespeare's  "  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
(See  "The  Tempest,"  iv.,  i,   158.) 

XXIV.  8.  Rife:  meaning  ready,  an  obsolete  use  of 
the  word,   signifying   "abundant"    in  Anglo-Saxon. 

XXVI.  I.  I  li-jed  Tuith  -T'isions  for  my  company,  etc.  : 
"  I  grew  up  in  the  country  —  had  no  social  opportunities, 
had  my  heart  in  books  and  poetry,  and  my  experience 
in  reveries.  .  .  .  Books  and  dreams  were  what  I  lived 
in.  .  .  .  Afterwards,  when  my  illness  came  .  .  .  then 
I  turned  with  som.e  bitterness  .  .  .  [on  my  past,  real- 
izing] that  I  had  seen  no  Human  Nature." 

XXVII.  10.  Denvless  asphodel:  in  the  fields  of  Elysium 
where  the  flower  of  immortality,    the   asphodel,  grows. 
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"  The  meadows  thick  with  asphodel,"  says  Homer.    (See 
"  Odyssey,"  Book  xi.,  669.) 

XXVUI.  Line  I.  My  letters  :  which  are  now  the  world's 
and  no  less  hers.  (See  the  "  Letters  of  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett,"  Vols.  i.  and  ii.,    1899.) 

5.  T/iis  saiJ,  etc.  :   the  first  letter,  Jan.  10,  1845. 

6.  This  fixed  a  day  in  spring  :  "I  will  call  at  two  on 
Tuesday,"   "  R.  B."  wrote  in  a  letter  of  May  17,  1845. 

8.  Tet  I  ^Lvept  for  it:  <'When  I  wrote  that  letter  to 
let  you  come  the  first  time,  do  you  know,  the  tears  ran 
down  my  cheeks. —  I  could  not  tell  why  :  partly  it 
might  be  mere  nervousness.  And  then  I  was  vexed  with 
you  for  wishing  to  come  as  other  people  did,  and  vexed 
with  myself  for  not  being  able  to  refuse  you  as  I  did 
them"  (i.,  p.  265).  —  This  .  .  .  said.  Dear,  I  love 
thee  :  if  one  may  trace  the  rich  windings  of  this  laby- 
rinth of  love,  reverently,  it  is  the  letter  of  August  30 
that  is  thus  referred  to. 

n.  T/iis  said,  I  am  thine  :  in  such  letters,  our  poets 
were  rich,  yet  the  first  is  perhaps  meant,  the  letter  of 
September  i  3. 

XXX.  2.  //oat'  Refer  the  cause  :  "refer"  here  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  tracing  back  an  effect  to  its  cause  —  how 
account  for  its  origin. 

XXXI.  4.  Una-X'crred :  meaning  unconfessed,  left  un- 
asserted or  affirmed,  the  word  "aver"  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  ad,   to,  and  njerum,   truth. 

XXXII.  3.  Bonds  ivhich  seemed  too  .  .  .  quickly  tied 
to  make  a  lasting  troth  :   compare  sonnet  xxxvi. 

12.  Perfect  strains  .  .  .  from  instruments  defaced: 
compare  the  thought  of  Robert  Browning's  "  My  Star"  : 
"  What  matter  to  me  if  their  Star  is  a  world,"  etc.  (See 
Ca7nber-vell  Bronvning,  Vol.  iv. ,  p.  230.) 

XXXIII.  I.  Yes,  call  me  by  my  pet-name:  see  "The 
Pet  Name"  in  Vol.  IL  of  this  edition.  "But  I 
ha'-ue  a  new  thing  to  say  or  sing — you  never  before 
heard  me  love  and  bless  and  send  my  heart  after  —  '  Ea  ' 
—  did  you  ?      Ba  —  and  that  is  you  !     I  tried —  (more 
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than  •tvanted')  to  call  you  that  on  Wednesday."  So  wrote 
Robert,  and  Elizabeth  replied,  "  I  am  glad  you  do  not 
despise  my  own  right  name  too  much,  because  I  never 
was  called  Elizabeth  by  any  one  who  loved  me  at  all,  and 
I  accept  the  omen."  Again  in  1847  she  wrote  of  Robert's 
always  calling  her  Ba  and  thinking  it  the  prettiest 
name  in  the  world,  which  might  be  considered  a  proof 
not  only  of  blind  love  but  of  deaf  love. 

Line  6.  Voices  ^vh'ich  .  .  .  Call  me  no  longer:  her 
mother's,  and  her  favorite  brother's,  Edward,  who  was 
drowned  July,  1841,  in  Babbicombe  Bay. 

13.  Exanimate ;  no  longer  animate,  lifeless,  used  in 
the  original  sense,  as  in  "Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,"  ii., 
12,  7,  "  carkass  exanimate. " 

XXXVII.  10.  Thy  n.vorthiest  lo-ve  to ;  in  the  edition  of 
1850  reads   "Thy  worthiest  love  with." 

II.  A  shiptvrecked  Pagan,  safe  in  port,  etc.  :  refers  to 
the  custom  of  giving  to  the  god  through  whom  came  de- 
liverance a  statue  in  the  temple,  as  a  votive  ordering. 
Such  a  piece  must  be  but  a  travesty  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  the  god  himself 

XL.  5.  Giaours:  infidels,  Saracens  or  Turks,  Orientals, 
that  is,  whose  love  is  that  of  the  mere  possession  of  beauty, 
who  are  allured  by  gayety,  cruel  despite  tears. 

7.  Polypheme' s  ^cvhite  tooth  :  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops, 
one-eyed  giant  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  in  love  with 
Galatea,  the  sea-nymph,  in  a  crude  and  petulant  way  ; 
but  she,  scoffing  at  his  one  eye  and  shaggy  eyebrow, 
escaped  him,  hence  the  image  of  the  white  tooth  of  his 
appetite  slipping  on  the  coveted  kernel. 

XLI.  14.  Lo-ve  that  endures,  from  Life  that  disappears  : 
the  "  from  "  was  "  with"  in  edition  of  1850. 

XLII.  I.  My  future  ^vill  not  copy  fair  my  past:  quoted 
from  the  sonnet  entitled  "  Past  and  Future."  Concerning 
it  Robert  Browning  wrote  her,  November,  1845,  '^^'^'^^  ''^ 
affected  him  more  than  any  poem  he  ever  read.  • '  May 
God  bless  me,  as  you  pray,  by  letting  that  beloved  hand 
shake  the  less  —  I  will  only  ask,  the  less  —  for  being  laid 
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on  mine  through  this  life,''  and  she  an;;wered  with  this 
sonnet,  and  in  the  Letters  also,  calling  him  her  "  angel," 
thus  :  "  nor  say,  that  I  '  do  not  lean '  on  you  with  all 
the  weight  of  my  '  past '  —  because  I  do  !  "  This  sonnet 
did  not  appear  in  the  edition  of  1850,  but  was  inserted 
between  xli.  and  the  following  sonnet,  in  the  reissue  of 
the  "Works"    in  3  vols.,   1856. 

XLIV.  This  and  the  preceding  sonnets  were  num- 
bered respectively  xliii.  and  xlii.  in  the  edition  of  1850. 
The  flowers  of  which  this  closing  sonnet  speaks  are  re- 
ferred to  continuously  throughout  the  "  Love  Letters. " 
She  writes  in  one  case  that  her  brothers  say,  "Ah,  you 
had  Mr.  Browning  with  you  yesterday,  I  see  by  the 
flowers,'  just  as  if  they  said,  I  see  Queen  Mab  has  been 
with  you." 

Line  9.  Be  o-uergro-JUJi :  the  "  Be  "  is  here  u^ed  in  the 
sense  of  rtr^  and  in  the  Elizabethan  manner,  as  in  "  Ham- 
let," iii.,  2,  32,  "O  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen," 
etc. 

II.  Here's  i-vj :  compare  "Question  and  Answer," 
in  this  volume,  but  this  ivy  is  given  with  a  difference. 

Casa  Guidi   Windows. 

Casa  Guidi  Windows.  The  poem  is  named  for  the  house 
(casa  being  the  Italian  word  for  house)  called  the  Casa 
Guidi,  in  which  the  Brownings  in  August,  1847,  made 
their  home.  It  is  in  the  Via  Maggio  near  the  Piazza 
Santa  Maria  Novella,   and  not  far  from  the  Arno. 

2.  By  the  church:   San  Felice. 

3.  O  bella  liberta  :   O  beautiful  liberty. 

20.  Filicaja  :  Vincenzio  de  (1642— 1707),  Italian  poet, 
renowned  also  as  patriot  and  Tuscan  senator.  Fallen 
Italy  was  the  theme  of  many  of  his  lyrics.  Especially 
well  known  in  Italy  is  his  sonnet  beginning,  "Italia, 
Italia,  O  tu  cui  fe  la  sorte,"  etc.,  "Italy,  Italy,  thou  to 
whom  fortune  gave  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  whence  hast 
thou  this  dower  of  infinite  woes,  written  by  great  sorrow 
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and  borne  upon  thy  forehead  ?  Would  thou  wert  less 
beautiful  or  more  strong,  so  that  he  who  seems  to  be 
destroyed  by  thy  beauty's  rays  yet  betrays  thee  unto  Death 
mis^lit  fear  tliee  more  or  love  thee  less,  for  then  thou 
wouldst  not  behold  the  army  torrents  sweeping  down  over 
the  Alps,  nor  Gallic  soldiery  quaff  the  bloody  waters  of  the 
Po  ;  nor  wouldst  thou  see  thyself,  girded  with  a  sword 
not  thine,  fight  with  the  arms  of  alien  peoples  to  serve 
always,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished."  Byron's 
"  Childe  Harold,"  iv.,  42,  paraphrases  Filicaja,  and  our 
poet  quotes  him  in  lines  24-25,  "  Had  she  been  less  fair 
she  were  less  wretched."  Among  the  "others"  led  on 
by  Filicaja  to  sing  the  woes  of  Italy  are  Alfieri,  Manzoni, 
Monti,  Parini,  Foscolo. 

Line  32.  Cybele :  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Terra,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Saturn.  Cybele  was  represented  with  keys  in 
her  hand  and  a  castellated  crown  on  her  head,  in  toi^en  of 
her  earthly  dominion.  She  typified  the  fruitful  powers  of 
the  ground,  and  the  worship  of  her  in  Phrygia  passed 
over  into  Greece  and  was  established  at  Eleusis,  as  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Her  attachment  to  Atys 
and  perpetual  mourning  over  that  bright  youth,  whose 
death,  lilce  that  of  Adonis  and  Bacchus,  passed  each  spring 
into  renewed  life,  made  her,  for  the  Italian  poets  of  whom 
Mrs.  Browning  is  speaking,  an  appropriate  image  of  Italy 
with  her  longings  for  liberty  often  renewed  and  disap- 
pointed. —  Niobe :  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lydia  whose 
presumptuous  pride  in  her  children,  ten  daughters  and  ten 
sons,  says  Hesiod,  caused  the  gods  to  punish  her  by 
striking  them  dead.  The  grief-stricken  mother  turned  to 
stone  under  the  sudden  and  manifold  woe. 

36.  Juliet  of  nations:  the  beauty,  early  promised 
happiness,  and  ill-starred  fate  of  Shakespeare's  Juliet,  as 
well  as  her  Italian  birth,  made  her  an  even  more  suitable 
personification  of  Italy's  early  liberty  and  long  downfall 
than  the  mythical  goddess  and  the  queen  before  mentioned, 
Cybele  and  Niobe. 

42.      Void  at   Verona,  Juliet' s   marble   trough  :     [They 
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show   at  Verona,  as   tlie  tomb  of  Juliet,  an  empty   troiigli 
of  stone.  —  E.  B.  B.'] 

Line  53.  Golden  Arno :  the  river  which  flows  through 
Florence  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean  from  its  source 
in  the  Appenines.  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  letters  speaks 
frequently  of  the  "  divine  sunsets  on  the  Arno,  turning 
it  to  pure  gold  under  the  bridges."  (See  Vol.  i., 
p.  368.) 

54.  Bridges  four :  the  poet  refers  to  the  four  bridges 
nearest  the  Casa  Guidi.  There  were  seven  bridges  over  the 
Arno. 

68.  Giotto:  (1276—1336)  —  His  campanile:  the  fa- 
mous bell-tower  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Flor- 
ence was  begun  in  1334,  and  completed  from  designs 
and  models    which  were  Giotto's  last  public  work. 

73.  Michel" s :  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarotti  (1475- 
1564),  the  Tuscan  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect  whose 
force  and  originality  of  genius  was  of  the  largest  stamp 
and  grasp.  —  Night  and  Day  And  Dauun  and  T-zvilight : 
[These  famous  statues  recline  in  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  on 
the  tombs  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  third  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  and  Lorenzo  of  Urbino,  his  grandson. 
Strozzi's  epigram  on  the  Night,  with  Michel  Angelo's 
rejoinder,  is  well  known.  — E.    B.    B.'] 

100.  A  Statue  up  in  snoiv :  [This  mocking  task  was 
set  by  Pietro,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  — E.   B.  B.'\ 

i58.  Se  tu  men  bella  fossi,  Italia  :  the  translation  follows 
in  the  next  line  of  the  poem. 

176.  Virgil,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Casar :  illustrious  men 
of  the  Roman  period  of  Italy  all  belonging  to  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  Virgil  as  epic,  Catullus  as  lyric 
poet,  Cicero  as  senator  and  orator,  Cassar  as  conqueror, 
administrator,  and  initiator  of  the  empire. 

178.  Boccaccio,  Dante,  Petrarca :  all  poets  born  of 
the  awakening  Italy  of  the  Middle  Age,  Dante,  first,  his 
life  belonging  to  both  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries,   Petrarch  and    Boccaccio    partaking    of  his    leading 
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toward   chivalry,    and    also    especially   noteworthy  as   the 
revivers  of  classical  learning  in  Italy. 

Line  181.  Angela,  Raffael,  Pergolese :  who  expressed  the 
soul  of  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  period  through  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  Raffael  (1483-1520)  being  as  dis- 
tinctively well-rounded  and  ripe  in  his  genius  as  Angelo 
(see  preceding  note  73)  vvas  bold  and  commanding  ;  while 
Pergolese  (1704-1736)  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  mas- 
ters of  that  which  Italy  especially  represents  in  music. 

190.  Nympholept :  ensnared  nymph.  The  word  recurs 
in  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  and  "The  Lost 
Bower."  (See  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  notes  32  and  208  of  this 
edition.)  In  a  letter  to  Ruskin,  June  2,  1855,  the  poet 
answers  his  objection  to  the  word  "nympholept"  by 
saying  that  "  nympholepsy "  is  no  more  Greek  than 
"epilepsy,"  which  would  not  be  objected  to  as  un- 
English,  and  that  she  is  not  the  first  to  use  the  word  in 
English  literature,  — Byron  in  poetry  speaking  of  "The 
nympholepsy  of  a  fond  despair,"  and  De  Ouincey  using 
the  word  in  prose.  It  is  used  by  the  ancients,  she  says, 
for  a  mania  or  specific  disease,  the  passion  for  a  visionary 
nymph  Indulged  in  by  mystics,  and  she  adds  that  we  are 
all  nympholepts  when  we  are  nmning  after  ideals,  John 
Ruskin  himself  included. 

195-  Phylacteries :  strips  of  parchment  inscribed  with 
words  from  the  Jewish  laws  and  encased  In  black  calf- 
skin cylinders  which  were  given  to  Jewish  youths  on  their 
confirmation  and  worn  upon  their  foreheads  ;  hence  sig- 
nifying, as  here,  tokens  of  ancient  honor  belonging  to 
Italy  as  a  birthright,  yet  used  now  as  rather  merely  signs 
of  present  suffering,  mocking  their  former  use  as  honors. 
So  the  bay-tree  in  the  preceding  lines,  signifying  the 
honors  in  art  whence  Italy  had  plucked  goodly  boughs,  is 
spoken  of  as  become  a  cross  on  which  to  crucify  her. 

205.  Confer  A  natural  bo^xvl :  the  verb  "  confer,"  used 
in  the  unusual  sense  of  bringing  together  the  leaves  in  a 
natural  cup-shape  to  drink  from  and  take  the  place  of 
the  broken  pitcher,  as  in  the  more  usual  noun   "confer- 
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ence,"  a  bringing  together  of  persons  ;  both  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  con,  with,  and  fero,  to  bear,  carry,  or 
bring. 

Line  252.  Yoked  Like  horses,  draiv  like  griffins :  yoked 
first  as  merely  natural  agents,  and  becoming  in  time  fabu- 
lously powerful,  through  the  exaggeration  and  enhance- 
ment ot  public  fame. 

256.  Sa--vonarola :  (1452— 1498)  Dominican  monk 
and  eloquent  Florentine  preacher  who  denounced  corrup- 
tions ot  the  church  and  laziness  of  the  people,  and  whose 
eagerness  for  reform  resulted  in  his  excommunication, 
and  finally  in  his  being  burned  at  the  stake,  but  whose 
influence  stirred  up  Italy. 

261.  Pa--vetne?it  O'-verstretved :  [Savonarola  was  burnt 
for  his  testimony  against  papal  corruptions  as  early  as 
March,  1498  :  and,  as  late  as  our  own  day,  it  has  been 
a  custom  in  Florence  to  strew  with  violets  the  pavement 
where  he  suffered,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  anniver- 
sary. —  E.  B.  B.'] 

266.  While  Peter  Sank,  etc.  :  referring  to  the  waking 
of  Christ  to  still  the  tempest.      (See  Mark  iv.,  37—41.) 

270.  Luther t  (1483-1546)  the  accomplisher  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  church  which  his  earlier  Dominican 
brother  had  foreshadowed. 

271.  By  a  princely  death-bed:  Lorenzo  de'  Mcdicis, 
called  the  "Magnificent"  (1448— 1492),  chief  of  his. 
family,  which  grew  powerful  and  illustrious  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberty  of  Florence,  the  republic  becoming  a 
duchy  of  the   Medici  in    1537. 

307.  Jubal :  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ."     (See  Genesis  iv. ,  21.) 

309.  Asaph:  Hebrew  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  king 
and  poet  David.      (See  I.  Chronicles  vi.,  39.) 

314.  Miriam:  "and  Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a 
timbrel  in  her  hand"  (Exodus  xv.,  20,  21),  singing  the 
passage  over  the  Red  Sea  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians. 

322.  Machia'vel :  Niccolo  (1469-1527),  political 
writer  and  secretary  of  the  Republic  of    Florence,    who 
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conspired  against  the  power  of  the  Medici,  but  later  was 
employed  by  them,  and  who  wrote  besides  "The  Prince," 
a  subtle  appeal  to  the  Medici  to  deal  generously  with 
Florence,  a  history  of  Florence.  In  his  description  of 
the  plague  this  passage  appears. 

Line  328.  All  the  Orgagnas  sa-ue  Of  Dante'' s  demons  ; 
referring  to  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment  "  in  the  Orgagna's 
palace. 

332.  Cimabue :  Giovanni  (1240— 1300),  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Florentine  painters.  He  was  taught  by  the 
Greek  painters  who  had  been  called  to  Florence,  and  his 
chief  work  is  the  Madonna  painted  for  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella. 

334.  A  king  stood  bare  before  its  so-uran  grace:  [Charles 
of  Anjou,  in  his  passage  through  Florence  was  permitted 
to  see  this  picture  while  yet  in  Cimabue' s  "bottega." 
The  populace  followed  the  royal  visitor,  and,  from  the 
universal  delight  and  admiration,  the  quarter  of  the  city 
in  which  the  artist  lived  was  called  "  Borgo  Allegri.'' 
The  picture  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  church,  and 
deposited  there.  —  E.  B.  B.'] 

363.  Cimabue  found  among  the  sheep  ;  [How  Cimabue 
found  Giotto,  the  shepherd-boy,  sketching  a  ram  of  his 
flock  upon  a  stone,  is  prettily  told  by  Vasari,  —  who  also 
relates  that  the  elder  artist  Margheritone  died  "  infas- 
tidito"    of  the  successes  of  the  new  school. — E.  B.  £.] 

379.  Old  Margheritone  trembled:  (1236-13 13)  his 
work,  modelled  like  Cimabue' s  on  the  art  of  their  Greek 
instructors,  the  artists  of  Byzantium,  showed  initiative, 
also,  but  he  was  said  to  be  half  jealous  of  the  greater  origi- 
nality and  promise  he  recognized  in  the  innovations  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto.  (See  Robert  Browning's  similar 
reference  in  "Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  Camberwell 
Edition,  Vol.  iv.,  60,  note  373.) 

390.  Angelica:  (1387— 1455)  greatest  of  the  monastic 
painters. 

442.      Lachrymals:   bottles  to  hold  tears. 

452.      That  day  in   Florence:   Sept.   12,   1847,  on  which 
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was  celebrated,  in  Florence,  as  the  poet  describes,  with 
music,  processions,  hurrahs,  etc.,  the  concession  made 
eiglit  days  before  to  the  people  by  Duke  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany, to  form  a  National  Guard  ;  although  to  grant  this 
was  a  direct  defiance  of  Austria,  which  liad  threatened  to 
occupy  any  Italian  state  presuming  to  have  such  a  desire. 
It  so  happened  that  the  day  of  the  celebration  was  also 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Brownings'  marriage,  and  the 
poet-pair,  and  Mrs.  Browning's  dog  Flush  with  them, 
his  two  front  paws  over  the  window-sill,  sat  at  the 
Casa  Guidi  window  all  day,  as  she  herself  tells  in  a  letter 
about  it  to  Miss  Mitford  (see  "  The  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  Vol.  i.,  pp.  345-347),  watching 
the  procession  and  the  merry-making  people  in  the  street 
below  near  the  Pitti  Palace  of  the  grand  duke. 

Line  490.  Vi-vas :  cheers,  the  call  of  the  Italians  and 
the  French  being  'vi'va  and  'vlue,   "  May  you  live  !  " 

491.  The  neiv  Pope:  Pio  Nono  or  Pius  IX.,  elected 
the  year  before  to  succeed  to  Gregory  XVI.,  and  whose 
professions  of  reform  and  liberalism  were  greeted  that 
year  in  Italy  with  the  highest  hopefulness. 

499.     //  Popolo  :  the  people. 

502.  IVith  banners  :  bearing  the  arms  of  the  dift'erent 
divisions  of  Tuscany  as  described  in  the  following  lines. 

557-  Leopoldo :  Leopold  II.  of  the  Hapsburg  Lorraine 
family,  who  came  to  his  seat,  1824,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  who  was  half  willing  to  please  his  subjects  and 
half  anxious  lest  he  offend  Austria. 

582.  Cellini's  godlike  Perseus:  in  the  Loggia  Lanzi, 
the  greatest  work  of  Cellini,  Florentine  sculptor  and 
goldsmith  (1500— 1570),  who  made  it  for  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  Mrs.  Browning  writes,  in  184S,  of  going  out 
for  a  wandering  walk  after  tea  to  sit  in  the  Loggia  and 
look  at  the  Perseus. 

590.  T/iat  dim  bust  of  Brutus  :  see  Part  II.  of  this 
poem  for  the  story  connected  with  this  bust  of  Michael 
Angelo's  and  a  vivid  description  of  it,  lines  567-565.  It 
was  never  completed,  but  the  sketch  was  put  in  marble. 
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Line  601.  The  stone  Called  Dante' s  :  in  the  Piazza  Pitti, 
not  far  from  Casa  Guidi,  which  Mrs.  Browning  speaics 
of  passing  every  day  when  she  and  Robert  started  for  their 
drive. 

625.  Etnptj  marbles  as  thy  tomb :  [The  Florentines,  to 
whom  the  Ravennese  refused  the  body  of  Dante  (de- 
manded of  them  "in  a  late  remorse  of  love  "),  have  given 
a  cenotaph  in  this  church  to  their  divine  poet.  Something 
less  than  a  grave  !  —  £.  B.  B.^ 

627.  IVho  art  come  Back  to  the  old  stone  :  [In  allusion 
to  Mr.  Kirkup's  discovery  of  Giotto's  fresco  portrait  of 
Dante.—  E.  B.  B.'] 

636.  IVhich,  nine  years  old,  looked  beautiful,  etc.  :  re- 
ferring to  Dante's  first  meeting  with  Beatrice  da  Portinari, 
•'  she  appeared  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year 
almost,  and  I  saw  her  almost  at  the  end  of  my  ninth." 
(See  "  La  Vita  Nuova,"    ii.) 

662.  Austrian  Metternich :  Clement  Wenceslas 
(1773-1859),  minister  to  Austria,  upholder  of  the  most 
conservative  order,  and  inspiring  spirit  of  the  reactionary 
Holy  Alliance. 

694.  Roland:  Charlemagne's  famous  knight  whose 
name  is  one  with  valor  in  the  face  of  disaster. 

695.  Chloroform  and  ether-gas :  discoveries  of  1846, 
and  1847. 

703-  Smite  a  foe  .  .  .  ivith  Chrisf  s  .  .  .  kiss  :  alluding 
to  Judas' s  greeting  by  which  he  pointed  out  Christ  to  the 
Jews.       (See  Matthew  xxvi. ,  48.) 

733-  That  Achillean  tvrath,  etc.  :  the  subject  proposed 
by  Homer  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Iliad." 

737-  Di'-uine  stvans  .  .  .  Ledas :  referring  to  Jove, 
who  took  the  form  of  a  swan  in  his  love  for  Leda.  (See 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  vi.,    109.) 

747-  Lappets:  the  military  epaulets  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed guards'  uniform. 

789.      "  Fa!  zneS  culpa'''  :    Alas  !    me  a  sinner  ! 

792.      "  Suo  jure''  :   by  his  right. 

820.      Pursue   The  goat,  like  Tell:   William,   the  Swiss 
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hunter,  who  was  one  of  the  cliief  confederates  for  the 
freeing  of  Switzerland  from  Austria  in  1307. —  Dry  his  nets 
.  .  .  A//^^  Mrt^fl«/>//o:  Tomaso  Aniello  (1623-1647), 
Neapolitan  fisherman,  who  led  the  revok  of  1647  against 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  which  compelled  him  to  capitulate. 
Master  of  Naples  for  seven  days,  he  was  then  assassinated. 
Line  831.  T/ie  old  tiara  :  the  Papal  crown,  made  in 
three  tiers,  to  indicate  its  exaltation  beyond  common 
crowns. 

845.  Brutus  ivith  the  knife:  Lucius  Junius  (died  509 
B.C.),  who  feigned  stupidity  the  better  later  to  free 
Rome  from  the  Tarquin  kings,  and  who  was  honored  as 
the  father  of  the  republic.       (See  preceding  note  590-) 

846.  Rienzi  ^vit/i  the  fasces  :  Nicola  di  (1310-1353), 
who  had  the  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  one  republic  and  who 
succeeded  in  entering  Rome  as  Tribune  of  the  People, 
hence  alluded  to  here  as  with  the  "fasces,"  the  Roman 
bundle  of  fagots,  which  was  the  emblem  of  that  office,  and 
whose  government  for  ten  years  was  able  and  pure,  but 
who  was  conspired  against  and  slain. 

847.  Thre-TV  aixiay  joy's  fife  Like  Pallas:  who  was 
fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  the  pipe  or  fife,  but 
who  cast  It  aside  because  Hermes  laughed  at  the  unbecoming 
grimaces  her  face  was  forced  into  when  playing  ;  so  the  poet 
carries  out  the  comparison  with  the  patriots  she  mentions, 
who  kept  intact  the  exalted  beauty  of  their  souls  by  devoting 
them  to  the  public  good  and  forswearing  private  joys. 

857.  We  fain  n.uould  grant  the  possibility  For  thy  sake, 
Pio  Nona  :  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti  (i  792-1 875), 
on  acceding  to  the  Papacy  (see  preceding  note  492), 
signalized  his  opposition  to  Austria  and  the  Retardist 
party  by  proclaiming  an  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders, 
releasing  thousands  of  prisoners  and  exiles  who  had  fought 
and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  and  in  1847, 
encouraged  by  the  French  government,  undertook  the  re- 
form of  various  abuses  and  the  carrying  out  ot  popular 
measures  of  amelioration  in  civil  affairs,  all  of  which  ex- 
cited anticipations  that  the  Pope  might   head  an    Italian 
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league  for  a  free  Italy  ;  but  that  tliese  anticipations  were 
extravagant  and  to  be  received  witli  the  caution  tiie  poet 
implies  was  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Line  872.  Pellico:  Silvio  (i 787-1 854),  Piedmontese 
poet  and  patriot,  whose  journal,  //  Conciliatofe,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Austrian  government,  and  himself,  in  1820, 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  plotting  against  established 
order,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  "  Carcere  duro," 
severe  Imprisonment  in  Spielberg  fortress,  where  he 
wrote  his  book,  "My  Prisons,''  telling  the  world  of 
Austria's   treatment   of  political   prisoners. 

882.  The  brothers  Bandieri :  Attilio  and  Emilio,  sons  of 
the  Austrian  admiral,  themselves  officers  in  the  Austrian 
navy,  who  collected  a  little  band  at  Corfu,  and  resisting  all 
offers  ot  reinstatement  and  pardon  upon  return  to  the  Aus- 
trian service,  finally  set  sail  for  Calabria  in  June,  1 844,  ex- 
pectmg  to  free  at  Cosenza  a  number  of  political  prisoners 
and  initiate  a  revolution  ;  but  one  of  their  number  feigning 
weariness  lagged  behind  on  the  journey  and  betrayed 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalist  soldiers,  and,  July 
25,  nine  of  them  were  shot,  eight  thrown  into  prison,  the 
traitor  alone  going  free.  "  If  we  fall,"  the  Bandieri 
wrote  Mazzini,.  when  they  sailed,  "tell  our  countrymen 
to  imitate  our  example,  for  life  was  given  us  to  be  nobly 
and  usefully  employed,  and  the  cause  for  which  we  shall 
have  fought  and  died  is  the  purest  and  holiest  that  ever 
warmed  the  heart  of  man."  Their  failure  affected  Eng- 
land also,  especially  as  it  came  out  later  that  their  letters 
to  Mazzini  had  been  tampered  with  In  the  English  post- 
office,  and  information  of  their  plans  reached  the  Aus- 
trian and  Neapolitan  governments  through  the  British 
foreign  office. 

897.  In  Se-venth  Gregory  s  chair  Jl'ith  Andrea  Dorians 
forehead:  the  preceding  Pope,  Gregory  VII.,  granted  no 
audiences,  suppressed  petitions,  and  considered  complaints 
to  be  proofs  of  rebellion.  Andrea  Doria  (1468-1560),  a 
Genoese  naval  commander,  freed  Genoa  from  the  French 
and  was  called  "father  and  savior  of  his  country." 
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Line  906.  Oubliettes  :  deep  pits  wherein  political  prison- 
ers were  thrown  and  forgotten,  as  the  name,  from  the 
French  oublier,  to  forget,  grimly  implies. 

913.  Calvin  .  .  .  Made  bold  to  burn  Servetus  : 
John  Calvin  (1509— 1564),  founder  of  the  Protestant  sect 
called  by  his  name,  whose  Trinitarian  zeal  was  so  exer- 
cised over  the  public  danger  of  Michael  Servetus's  Arian 
ideas,  upon  which  they  had  corresponded,  that  when  that 
learned  physician's  anonymous  book  embodying  these 
opinions  came  out,  Calvin  gave  such  information  of  it 
to  the  magistrates  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  France,  where 
Servetus  was  settled,  that  he  was  banished  and  his  book 
burned,  and  later,  as  Servetus  was  passing  through 
Geneva  to  go  to  Naples  to  practise  as  a  physician,  Calvin 
seized  him  and  acting  as  witness  and  judge  against  him, 
condemned  him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  1553. 

979.  Oboli:  plural  of  obolus,  an  ancient  Roman  coin 
of  small  value,  which  was  fabled  to  be  the  price  the  dead 
had  to  pay  for  passage  in  Charon's  boat  over  the  river 
Styx  to  the  under  world. 

980.  A  Jroivsy  sop :  referring  to  the  drugged  morsel 
it  was  well  to  throw  into  the  open  jaws  of  the  three-headed 
dog,  Cerberus,  who  guarded  the  regions  of  the  dead,  in 
order  to  still  his  barking. 

1036.  Like  the  prince  enchanted  to  the  ivaist :  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  who  is  said  to  be  turned  to  stone  in  a  cavern 
of  the  Untersberg,  his  beard  growing  through  the  table 
he  sits  before. 

1041.      7'ra'uertine :   common  stone. 

1093.      Rathe:    ripe. 

nil.  Poussin :  Nicholas  (1594— 1665),  who  lighted 
from  Italian  art  the  flame  of  his  torch  as  first  painter  to 
Louis  XIII.  —  Gallic  A'uignon :  where  Petrarch  met 
Laura  de  Noves  when  she  was  nineteen,  retiring  to  Vau- 
cluse  near  by  when  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  her 
heart.  The  description  of  the  fount  at  Vaucluse  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Brownings'  wedding  journey  towards 
Italy,  for  there,  as   Mrs.    Jameson,  who   was   with  them, 
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authorizes  the  story,  "  Mr.  Browning  took  his  wife  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carrying  her  across  the  shallow  curling  water, 
seated  her  on  a  rock  that  rose  throne-like  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream."  Mrs.  Browning  also  wrote  of  the  day  at 
Vaucluse,  the  living  fountain  gushing  up,  its  "brightly 
green  color,"  and  its  bounding  spray  dividing  and  wet- 
ting the  rocks  on  either  side.  The  debt  of  France  to 
Italy  through  poetry  and  art  is  here  alluded  to  figuratively 
through  the  relation  of  Petrarch  to  Avignon,  where  he 
lived  and  loved. 

Line  1124.  Vespucci  Amerigo  :  the  Florentine  (145 1  — 
1 5 12)  whose  name  was  given  to  the  new  continent  which 
according  to  his  own  account  it  was  supposed  that  he 
reached  in  1497  before  his  friend  Columbus  did,  although 
Humboldt  considers  this  a  mistake  for  1499,  and  that 
Columbus  was  first  to  touch  the  continent  as  well  as  first 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  —  England  claims  by  trump  of 
poetry,  etc.  :  through  the  immortalization  by  Shakespeare 
of  Verona,  the  scene  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  of  Venice, 
the  home  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  j  "  and  with 
Shelley  the  Ravenna  shore  remains  associated  forever. 

1127.  Joh?i  Milton^ s  Fiesole  :  "  nor  has  Attic  Athens 
herself,  with  her  pellucid  Ilissus,"  wrote  Milton  in  1638 
to  Benedetto  Bonmattei  of  Florence,  "  nor  that  old  Rome 
with  her  bank  of  the  Tiber  been  able  so  to  hold  me,  but 
that  I  hope  oftener  to  visit  your  Arno  and  these  liills  of 
Fiesole  .  .  .  and  who  am  so  great  a  lover  of  your 
nation  that,  as  I  think,  there  is  no  other  more  so."  He 
spent  over  a  year  in  Italy,  lingering  at  Fiesole  and  Vallom- 
brosa. 

1129.  Vallombrosa  i.ve  tivo  ivent  to  see :  the  other  being 
Robert  Browning.  They  meant  to  stay  two  months,  as 
Mrs.  Browning  tells  in  her  letters  about  it  to  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, and  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Miss  Mitford,  but  were  only 
able  to  stay  two  days  over  the  usual  three  days,  the  new 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Vallombrosa  having  set  his 
face  against  women.  The  "sea  of  mountains  "  and  the 
"silent  ink-black  pine  wood"    were  delighted  in,  how- 
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ever,  and  among  the  traditions  of  the  place  was  noted  the 
miraculf)us  tree  of  the  Saint  Gualberto,  mentioned  in  line 
1141,  which  budded  out  in  green  at  his  approach. 

Line  1179.  Tuscan  Bellosguardo  :  [Galileo's  villa,  close 
to  Florence,  is  built  on  an  eminence  called  Bellosguardo. 
—  E.  B.  £.] 

1193.  Rome^ s  ijuolf  ^v'tth  demi-gods  at  suck:  referring 
to  the  old  legend  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  the  boys 
Romulus  and  Remus,  being  suckled  by  a  wolf. 

1196.  O'uid^ s  dreaming  tales :  Publius  Naso  (B.C.  43— 
18),  whose  "Metamorphoses"  are  the  dreaming  tales 
referred  to. 

1205.  Ronvs  of  shot  corpses :  probably  referring  to  the 
execution  of  the  Bandieri  and  their  little  company  of 
patriots.     (See  preceding  note  882.) 

Part  11.,  13.  Couldst  thou  not  n.vat:h  one  hour  :  an  echo 
of  Christ's  words  in  the  garden.       (Matthew  xxvi.,  40.) 

20.  From  this  Atrides''  roof,  etc.  :  referring  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  "  Agamemnon"  of  ^schylus.  (See  Robert 
Browning's  translation.  Vol.  ix. ,  Camberwell  Edition.) 

34.      The  Pitti :  the  ducal  palace. 

36.  Duke  Leopold  outleant.  And  took  the  oath,  etc.  :  a 
constitution  giving  Tuscany  representative  government, 
religious  toleration,  and  unrestricted  commerce  and 
industry  was  promulgated  in  February,  1848,  and  in 
March  the  Grand  Duke  yielded  to  the  Florentines'  de- 
mand that  ti'oops  be  sent  to  the  frontier  in  aid  of  the 
Milanese  revolt.  He  announced  that  "  the  hour  of  the 
complete  resurrection  of  Italy  had  come  unexpectedly," 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  "  holy  cause  of  Italy," 
and  was  ready  to  conclude  negotiations  for  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  among  the  Italian  States.  But  the 
concessions  made  to  the  people  through  the  constitutions 
granted  in  1848,  not  only  in  Tuscany,  but  in  the 
Sicilies,  Piedmont,  and  the  Papal  States  excited  extremer 
views  and  long  trains  of  complications.  The  act  of 
Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont  in  declaring  war  against 
Austria  had  caused  the  Duke  ot   Tuscany  to  take    "  the 
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patriot's  oath,"  but  Leopold's  autocratic  traditions  and 
Austrian  kinship  led  him  to  dread  either  Austrian  success 
on  the  one  side  or  the  success  of  Charles  Albert's  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Lombardy  on  the  other.  He  ap- 
pealed through  the  British  minister  to  the  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Weldon,  then  threatening  Bologna,  agreeing  not  to 
levy  troops  in  Tuscany  against  him  if  General  Weldon 
would  agree  not  to  violate  the  Tuscan  boundary,  but  let 
him  send  some  troops  to  the  frontier  '■'■for  a  slwiv  of  re- 
sistance.'" Of  course  this  was  a  confession  both  of  weak- 
ness and  insincerity.  Meanwhile,  the  newly  convened 
Tuscan  assembly  was  broken  in  upon  by  some  Floren- 
tines who  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. Although  order  was  restored,  and  Capponi, 
"Patriarch  of  Liberty,"  accepted  the  ministry  on  the 
resignation  of  Ridolfi,  the  successful  revolt  of  Leghorn 
laid  bare  the  helplessness  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
forced  either  to  abdicate  or  call  upon  Montanelli,  the  new 
governor  of  Leghorn,  to  form  a  cabinet  for  him,  which 
he  actually  did,  and  seemed  to  have  been  persuaded  by 
Montanelli  to  accept  the  proposed  constituent  assembly  of 
the  Italian  States. 

Line  75.  To  put  faith  in  princes  :  a  partial  quotation 
from   Psalm  cxlvi. ,  3. 

88.  Confessed  incompetent  to  conquer  Gaul,  etc.:  that  is, 
these  illegitimate  Caesars  who  in  Rome  succeeded  to  the  first 
Ca?sar,  Julius,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  were  not  able  as  he 
in  such  respects  ;  but  just  as  ready  as  he  was  to  take  pre- 
sumptuous parts,  to  cross  the  Rubicon  as  he  did,  which 
was  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  as  prone  to 
bodily  weakness  as  he  was,  or,  as  Shakespeare's  Brutus  puts 
It,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  "Advertisement" 
prefixed  to  this  poem,  to  have  the  "falling  sickness." 
(See  "Julius  Cresar,"  i.,  1,  256.) 

102.  The  Duke  had  fled -.  on  January  30,  when  the  bill 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  passed  both  chambers 
in  Florence,   and    nothing   remained    to    complete   it    but 
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Leopold's  sigi\ature,  he  departed  to  Siena  on  the  pretence 
of  being  ill  and  needing  rest.  Montanelli  followed,  urg- 
ing his  signature,  vviiicli  was  delayed  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  Duke  sought  benefit  first  for  his  illness  in  a  drive, 
and  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  after  that  his  coach  was 
speeding  away  from  Italy,  February  7,  on  the  high  road. 
It  afterward  came  out  that  Radetzky,  acting  for  the 
Austrian  government,  had  promised  earlier  in  February 
that  "if  you  will  in  everything  conform  to  what  has  been 
already  announced  .  .  .  your  Highness  need  only  aban- 
don your  States  .  .  .  and  place  yourself  in  safety  at  Santo 
Stefano  ;  and  I,  as  soon  as  I  have  subdued  the  dema- 
gogues of  Piedmont,  will  fly  to  your  aid  with  thirty 
thousand  of  my  brave  troops,  and  will  replace  you  on  the 
throne  of  your  ancestors."  Evidently  enough,  Leopold, 
like  Pius  IX.,  was  done  with  his  double  game  of  adapting 
his  secret  desires  to  the  popular  demands.  He  wished 
Austria  to  interfere,  and  knew  the  aims  of  his  simple, 
unmartial  subjects  would  collapse  before  Radetzky' s  dis- 
ciplined soldiers. 

Line  108.  The  Constituent :  the  projected  constituent 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  new  Constitutional 
States  of  Italy. 

no.  "  Motu  proprios^^  :  by  his  own  motion  —  motu 
propria,  a  legal  phrase.  And  the  poet  alleges  that  the 
Duke,  like  other  Czars  or  absolute  rulers,  from  father  to 
son  (**  Paul  to  Paulovitch,"  vitch  meaning  son,  Paul  to 
Paul's  son),  chose  to  do  nothing  save  by  their  own  good 
wills,  or  motu  proprios. 

136.  Guerazzi ;  the  successful  leader  of  the  Leghorn 
revolt  from  Tuscany,  who  with  Montanelli  and  Mazzoni 
were  now  in  Leopold's  absence  made  Triumvirs,  the 
grand  ducal  arms  torn  down,  as  the  poet  says,  and 
Florence  declared  a  republic. 

147.  To  Piedmont:  Piedmont  having  led  in  the  out- 
break against  Austrian  absolutisms  and  being  strong 
among  the  Italian  States. 

149.      Black  'vel'vet  like  Italian  democrats.  Who  slashed 
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our  sleeves,  etc.  :  the  Carbonari,  a  league  for  a  free  Italy, 
and  tlic  band  known  as  Young  Italy  affected  a  special 
costume  of  slashed  black  velvet  with  red  and  blue  sashes, 
and  high  hats. 

Line  154.  Ifaue  did  not  fight  Exactly,  etc.  :  the  garrulous 
and  unstable  enthusiasm  this  movement  aroused  is  described 
In  Mrs.  Browning's  letters  (see  Vol.  i.,  pp.  401,  405),  to- 
gether with  the  bloodless  counter-revolution  of  April  12, 
which  welcomed  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  under  the 
protection  of  Austrian  troops. 

190.  This  Torick  is  too  light :  alluding  to  Yorick,  the 
king's  jester,  whose  skull  Hamlet  found  grim  rather  than 
merry  without  the  life  that  once  animated  it.  (See 
'<  Hamlet,"  v.,   i,  201.) 

204.  Pre-uenient  thought :  thought  coming  before  and 
providing  for  action,  from  pre,  before,  and  ^venire,  to 
come. 

257.  Seize  on  Guerazzi ;  Guerazzi  was  desired  as  a 
victim  by  the  reactionist  mob  which  surrounded  the  pal- 
ace. He  threw  himself  upon  the  new  authorities  in  pref- 
erence, and  passing  from  the  UfRzi  to  the  Pitti  Palace 
by  the  long  corridor  was  imprisoned  in  the  Belvedere 
fortress. 

260.  Phyrgian  caps:  the  liberty  cap  worn  in  the 
French  Revolution. 

294.  My  tix)o-months''  baby :  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Martin 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  stormy  entrance  of  her  baby  son 
upon  life.  When  he  was  three  days  old  the  noisy  cele- 
bration of  the  new  Tuscan  republic  was  held  round  a 
liberty-tree  planted  at  the  door  of  Casa  Guidi,  and  two 
months  later  an  equally  noisy  celebration  of  the  uprooting 
of  the  liberty-tree,  the  return  of  Leopold,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Austrian  army.  (See  <' Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  405.) 

326.  Gilboa's  tents:  referring  to  the  straits  in  which 
King  Saul  was  at  Gilboa  when  he  saw  the  hosts  of  Phil- 
istines against  him  and  in  the  midst  of  his  dissension  with 
David,  and,  when  getting  no  sign  of  approval  from  God, 
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he  resorted  to  the  witch  of  Endor  to  call  up  the  ghost  of 
Samuel.      (See  I.  Samuel,  Chapters  xxviii,  xxxi.) 

Line  372.  At  No'vara  :  in  Piedmont,  where  a  dusty- 
olive  of  peace  was  plucked,  as  the  poet  says,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Austria  over  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Piedmont, 
in  March,  and  over  the  Constitutionalist  troops  from  the 
newly  established  republics  of  Tuscany  and  Rome  in 
April,  the  revolution  in  Italy  being  suppressed  utterly, 
as  it  then  seemed. 

416.  Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome,  Dazed  Naples, 
Hungary  fainting,  etc.  :  Poland's  hopes  of  liberty  were 
crushed  utterly,  Rome  was  stifled  by  the  French  when 
they  overthrew  the  Republic  and  restored  Pope  Pius  IX. 
in  July,  1849  '1  Naples,  on  the  eve  of  enjoying  its  new 
constitution,  found  its  King  and  Parliament  in  dispute 
over  the  form  of  the  Parliamentary  oath,  out  of  which 
disagreement  grew  a  two  days'  massacre  by  the  troops 
and  pillage  by  the  lazzeroni,  the  dispersion  of  Parliament, 
and  the  tearing  up  of  the  constitution,  in  May,  1848  ; 
Hungary,  apparently  successful  in  its  uprising,  was 
cruelly  quelled  by  Radetzky  in    1S49. 

441.  Pope  Pius  n.uill  he  glorified  in  tione  :  frightened  by 
the  demands  for  independence  that  he  had  at  first  encour- 
aged, when  expecting  to  control  them  within  the  limits  that 
seemed  good  to  him,  and  outraged  by  the  assassination 
of  his  adviser,  Count  Rossi,  the  Pope  fled  in  November. 
The  new  constitutional  government  in  December  prayed 
him  to  return,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  deputation, 
and  on  February  18,  Antonelli,  in  the  Pope's  name, 
demanded  the  armed  intervention  of  France,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Naples  against  the  Italians,  "as  in  this  way 
only  can  the  Holy  Father  be  reestablished  in  the  exercise 
of  his  supreme  authority  in  compliance  with  the  impe- 
rious exigencies  of  his  august  and  sacred  character. 
"  The  Pope,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  stain  his 
white  robes  with  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  Italy," 
comments  the  Countess  Martinengo,  in  her  "  Liberation 
ot  Italy,"  p.    132,   "  called  in  four  armies  to  shoot  down 
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his  subjects,  because  In  no  other  way  could  he  recover  his 
lost  throne." 

Line  442.  Mazzifii :  Giuseppe  (1805-1872),  the 
founder  of  the  society  known  as  "  Young  Italy,"  and  editor 
of  a  journal  of  the  same  name  which  he  conducted  In  the  in- 
terests of  an  Italy  free  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  tyr- 
anny. This  he  believed  could  only  be  attained  by  the  union 
of  all  the  separate  states  into  one  nation.  His  work  for 
unity  was  carried  on  from  Marseilles  after  his  exile  from 
Italy  in  1830  because  of  his  activity  in  the  secret  society 
of  the  Carbonari.  He  was  expelled  from  France  and 
later  from  Switzerland  through  Austrian  influence,  when 
he  took  refuge  in  England  and  was  not  without  surveil- 
lance there  in  the  interest  of  Austria.  (See  preceding 
note  882.)  After  the  French  revolution  of  1848  against 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  revolution  of  Italy  alluded  to 
in  this  poem,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  country,  as  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  the  new  republic  at  Romt-  ; 
he  was  the  soul  of  the  movement  for  the  unification  of  the 
states  in  the  constituent  assembly  and  one  of  the  trium- 
virate chosen  to  execute  Its  will.  His  ambition  for  the 
Italians,  he  said,  was  to  have  them  *' li-ue  —  to  live  with 
all  the  faculties  of  their  being  j  to  walk  onward  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  to  have  brethren  and  not  spies  around 
them  ;  to  have  instructors  and  not  masters  ;  a  home  and 
not  a  prison."  When  the  French  entered  Rome  in  July, 
1849,  he  returned  to  England.  Later,  when  Victor 
Emmanuel  became  King  of  Italy,  Mazzini  was  again  in 
the  country,  and  died  at  Pisa  finally,  In  the  year  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Rome,  only  half  con- 
tent with  monarchial  unity,  "his  heart  gnawed  with  the 
desire  of  the  extreme,  as  the  hearts  have  been  of  all  those 
who  aspired  less  to  change  what  men  do,  or  even  what 
they  believe,  than  what  they  are." 

443.  Peter  s  rock:  alluding  to  the  words  "on  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church."  The  poet  turns  the  figure  for  the 
strength  of  the  church  Into  a  cause  of  shipwreck  and  dis- 
aster for  the  state. 
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Line  450.  The  cross  .  .  .  Is  C/irisfs  cross  only  -•  it  is 
the  instrument  to  cause  Him  suffering,  that  is,  if  adored 
instead  of  Him. 

470.  Siena'' s  tiger-striped  cathedral:  built  of  black 
and  white  marble  in  alternate  layers.  —  Joati :  the  woman 
who  is  said  by  Platina  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Popes'"  to 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV.  on  the  Papal  throne  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  but  whose  existence  as  Pope  has  been  dis- 
claimed and  the  story  refuted  by  David  Blondel. 

471.  Borgia:  Roderic  (  1431-1  503),  who  succeeded 
Innocent  VIII.  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  whose  cruel 
profligacy  and  wickedness  have  made  his  name  notorious. 

475.  The  fishers  are  still  thinking  of  the  net :  an  allu- 
sion to  the  taking  of  so  noany  fish  by  the  disciples,  under 
Christ's  directions,  that  their  net  brake.  (See  Luke  v.,  4-6.) 
The  poet  implies  that  their  successors,  the  spiritual  fishers 
of  men,  were  more  concerned  about  their  nets  than  about 
the  men. 

480.  Rustier  nails  than  those  of  CedroTi' s  brook :  ]es\\s 
passed  over  the  brook  Cedron  with  his  disciples  shortly 
before  his  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  his  denial  by  Peter. 
(See  John  xviii.)  The  poet  associates  with  the  water  of 
Cedron  the  nails  of  the  crucifixion  as  if  made  more  ag- 
onizing by  the  corroding  effect  of  the  wrongs  done  him 
at  Cedron  by  his  own  chosen  disciples. 

481.  The  people^ s  body  cheaply  priced,  etc.  :  alluding  to 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  Judas  for  betraying  Christ, 
and  the  potter's  field  bought  with  the  money,  making  this 
a  symbol  of  the  preference  the  papacy  has  shown  for 
material  to  spiritual  good,  and  for  laying  out  the  dead 
rather  than  succoring  the  living. 

486.  The  Priestly  ephod :  the  breastplate  worn  by  the 
high  priest  and  sacred  to  him,  as  the  poet  implies  it  is 
in  an  exalted  sense  to  Christ  alone.  (See  Leviticus 
viii.,  7.) 

491.  The  Urim  and  the  Thummim  :  the  precious  stones 
giving  forth  light,  which  were  in  the  centre  of  the  ephod 
and  represented  the  mystical  glory  of  the  Godhead. 
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Line  494.  Levies  tribe :  the  sons  of  Levi  were  set  apart 
from  the  other  tribes  and  devoted  to  the  priesthood  in 
Israel. 

495.  That  solitary  alb  ye  shall  adtnire  But  not  cast  lots 
for:  an  allusion  to  Christ's  vesture  without  seam  which 
the    Roman     soldiery    cast    lots    for.       (See     John    xix., 

505.  Succeed  Saint  Paul  by  nMorking  At  the  tetit :  "  And 
because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them 
and  wrought  ;  for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent 
makers."      (Acts  xviii.,  3.) 

544.  Remus  in  the  trenches  :  whom  Romulus  his  brother 
slew  in  the  trenches  they  were  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

545.  Rossi  died  :  Count  Pellegrino  (i  787-1848),  the 
Pope's  prime  minister,  who  was  assassinated  in  the 
chamber  where  the  deputies  were  convened,  just  as  Julius 
Caesar  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

545.  HE  did  not  say,  ''My  Brutus,  is  it  thou'^  :  allud- 
ing to  Caesar's  famous  last  words  to  his  friend,  "  Et  tu. 
Brute  !" 

552.  Unskilled  At  Philippi :  where  the  battle  took 
place  between  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  Ca?sar  on  the 
one  side  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  other.  The 
poet  intimates  that  the  cause  of  the  modem  Italian  Re- 
public, like  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  Republic,  failed 
through  lack  of  skill  which  would  have  been  better  shown 
here  in  battle  than  in  conspiracy  and  assassination. 

578.  A  Fair-going  ^xuorld :  the  world's  fairs  which  have 
been  so  marked  a  trait  of  the  modern  commercial  spirit 
were  launched  with  especial  splendor  during  this  reaction- 
ary period  following  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  fair  in  which  Imperial  England  now  pre- 
ferred to  be  interested  was  that  of  the  famous  Crystal 
Palace,  held  in  1852.  The  poet  deprecates  interest  in 
material  splendor  so  absorbing  that  matters  affecting  the 
opportunities  and  well-being  of  the  peoples  are  neglected. 

603.      ChakhV s  face  in   Hajiz'   dream:  the  story  told  in 
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Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  of  the  veiled  prophet  of  Khor- 
assin,  whose  hideousness  was  veiled  in  India  muslin  of  the 
sheerest  fibre. 

Line  607.  E-uen  Apollonius  might  cofnmend  this  flute : 
Philostratus  relates  of  Apollonius  how  lie  objected  to  the 
musical  instrument  of  Linus  the  Rhodian  that  it  could  not 
enrich  or  beautify.  The  history  of  music  in  our  day 
would  satisfy  the  philosopher  on  one  point  at  least. 

628.  O  Magi,  etc.  :  alluding  to  the  gifts  brought  by  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  on  Twelfth  Night.  (See  Matthew 
ii.,   II.) 

678.  Hers,  —  -xvho,  at  her  liusbanS s  side,  etc.  :  Anita, 
the  beautiful  Brazilian  whom  the  Italians  called  "  Signora 
Rosa,''  Garibaldi's  wife.  When  the  French  entered  Italy 
to  put  down  the  Roman  Republic  and  Garibaldi  ventured 
to  resist  them  to  the  uttermost,  calling  those  who  would  to 
follow  him,  saying  :  "I  cannot  offer  you  honors  or  pay, 
I  offer  you  hunger,  thirst,  forced  marches,  battles,  death," 
she  rode  beside  him,  in  spite  of  the  child  soon  to  come, 
on  these  desperate  wanderings.  Taking  boats  to  Venice, 
they  were  shipwrecked  on  the  shore  near  Ravenna.  Some 
of  the  band  were  taken  by  the  Austrians  and  shot,  and 
Anita  was  carried  in  her  husband's  arms  to  a  peasant's 
cottage  on  the  shore,   where  she  died. 

G95-723.  At  Genoa.  There,  a  king  may  fitly  lie,  etc.  : 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  only  constitution- 
granting  Italian  prince  whose  good  will  to  the  people  out- 
lasted the  year  1848,  and  held  out  firmly  and  sincerely. 
His  first  brilliant  successes  over  the  Austrians  on  behalf  ot 
the  insurgents  were  followed  by  reverses  and  downfall  at 
Novara. 

"All  the  day  long,"  writes  the  Countess  Martinengo, 
"the  king  courted  death,  pressing  forward  where  the  balls 
fell  like  hail  .  .  .  with  the  answer  of  despair  to  the 
officers  who  held  him  back  :  '  Let  me  die,  this  is  my  last 
day.'  But  death  shuns  the  seeker.  Men  fell  close  be- 
side, but  no  charitable  ball  struck  his  breast.  ...  '  For 
eighteen  years,'  he  said,  '  I  have  made  every  effort  for  the 
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good  of  the  people  ;  I  grieve  to  see  that  my  hopes  have 
failed,  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  the  country.  I  have 
not  found  death  on  the  field  of  battle  as  I  ardently  desired  5 
perhaps  my  person  is  the  only  obstacle  to  obtaining  juster 
terms.  I  abdicate  the  crown  in  favor  of  my  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel.'  Leaving  Italy,  he  died  at  Oporto. 
His  memorable  grave  at  Genoa,  '  where  a  king  may  fitly 
lie,'  is  at  the  Superga." 

"  Of  all  kings'  burial  places,"  writes  the  Countess 
Martinengo  (see  "Liberation  of  Italy,"  p.  181),  "the 
most  inspiring  in  its  history,  the  most  sublime  in  its  situa- 
tion. Here  Victor  Amadeus,  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
great  French  army  which  for  three  months  had  besieged 
his  capital,  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  if  it  should  please  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  to  grant  him  and  his  people  deliverance. 
All  the  Alps,  all  Piedmont  to  the  Apennines  can 
be  scanned  from  the  church  which  fulfilled  the  royal  vow. 
To  the  Superga  the  body  of  Charles  Albert  was  brought 
from  the  place  of  exile." 

Line  782.  Cherub-faces  nvhich  emboss  The  Vail,  lean 
inivard  to  the  Mercy-seat:  referring  to  the  screen  of 
cherubim  which  "covered  with  their  wings  over  the 
Mercy  seat,  with  their  faces  one  to  another."  (See 
Exodus  xxxvii.,  9.) 

Poems  before  Congress. 

Napoleon  III.  in  Italy.  2.  From  the  centre  to  the  shore. 
From  the  Seine  hack  to  the  Rhine :  that  is,  from  Paris  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Paris,  on  the  Seine,  east- 
ward to  the  Rhine  departments,  the  voting  took  place 
which  made  President  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  confirming  his  coup  cf  etat  procla- 
mation which  had  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  convoked 
the  people  to  vote  on  his  election  for  ten  years  and  for  a 
new  plan  of  government.  As  the  Assembly  had  adopted 
the  year  before,  1850,  an  act  limiting  the  suffrage,  which 
the    proclamation    annulled,   the  election    thus    convoked 
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was  the  more  widespread  by  over  a  million  votes  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise,  the  total  for  Napoleon  being, 
as  the  poet  says,  eight  million. 

Line  7.  Rene^w  the  line:  of  the  Bonapartes,  broken 
by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  by  the  allied  monarchs 
of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  (See  preceding  note,  "  Crowned  and 
Buried,"  72.) 

II.  IFhen  the  peopW s  hands  let  go:  the  poet  evidently 
agrees  with  Duruy  that  the  first  coalitions  of  the  kings 
against  Napoleon  I.  lacked  the  inner  source  of  success, 
the  moral  support  of  the  people's  cause,  of  which  Napo- 
leon was  champion  rather  than  they  ;  but  that,  later,  as 
Napoleon's  autocracy  increased,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
strengthened  the  kings,  learning  that  "habits,  ideas,  and 
one's  most  private  feelings  are  sadly  wounded  by  a  foreign 
master,  even  though  he  presents  himself  with  his  hands 
full  of  benefits  "  (see  Grosvenor's  Duruy' s  **  General 
History  of  the  World,"  page  447),  so  "  when  the  people's 
hands  let  go"  the  Bonapartist  line  was  broken. 

15.  From  an  open  gra-ue :  an  allusion  to  the  ashes  of 
Napoleon  I.,  not  permanently  entombed  until  Napoleon 
III.  installed  them  as  at  present  in  the  solemn  mauso- 
leum of  tlie  Hotel  des  Invalides,  after  they  were  brought 
from  St.  Helena  by  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  (See 
preceding  poem  "  Crowned  and  Buried,"  and  notes 
thereon. ) 

19.  As  still  as  Merlin  :  when  his  own  charms  were 
turned  against  him  and  the  wizard  seer  was  shut  up  for- 
ever in  a  rock  under  a  stone.  (See  Malory's  "  Morte 
D' Arthur,"  Book  iv. ,  or  Tennyson's  version  of  the  legend 
in  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  lines  964-968.) 

31.  Druidic  bough  :  the  boughs  of  oak  cut  by  the 
Dmids  in  their  mysterious  rites  were  those  to  which 
mistletoe  clung.  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  fear  of  the 
element  of  empire  in  this  democratic  imperialism,  which 
like  the  parasite  mistletoe  clung  to  the  living  bough  and 
would  likewise  imperil  the  vital  present,  if  grafted  upoa 
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it,  with  tlie  burden  of  past  and  dead  ideas.  It  is  the  way 
of  thinking  about  the  second  empire  which  Robert  Brown- 
ing seems  to  express  in  his  "  Prince  Hohenstiel  Schwan- 
gau." 

Line  35.  For  fnany  a  golden  fall  of  mar-oeUous  rain : 
that  is,  to  some,  the  empire  closed  all  opening  for  a 
miraculous  golden  period,  making  their  socialistic  dreams 
of  a  perfect  brotherhood  manifestly  impossible. 

36.  Some  JVept  on  because  a  gone  thing  could  not  come : 
this  describes  the  Legitimist  Party,  whom  nothing  but  a 
return  of  the  old  regime  and  the  ancient  monarchy  could 
ever  content. 

58.  To  stroke  the  ermine  beast:  the  fur  of  the  er- 
mine being  especially  worn  by  royalty,  the  poet  uses  the 
phrase  to  show  that  the  softness  of  the  fur  does  not  mask 
the  beast  for  her. 

69.  To  help  in  the  hour  of  ^urong:  that  is,  not  be- 
cause Napoleon  III.  submitted  his  rule  as  emperor  to  the 
people's  will,  does  our  poet  find  him  truly  imperial  and 
worthy  of  a  poet's  praise,  but  only  because  he  now  agrees 
to  help  down-trodden  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian oppressor. 

82.  The  poet'' s  chrism,  nvhich  smells  beyond  The  priest"  s : 
the  oil  of  anointing  which  the  priests  use  in  the  corona- 
tion of  monarchs  is  a  chrism  less  fragrant  than  the  poet's, 
which  is  due  not  to  the  office  but  to  the  benevolent  deed. 

85.  Not  England' s :  the  British  ministers  strained  every 
nerve  to  avert  the  war  with  Austria.  They  would  do 
nothing  directly  themselves  for  Italy ;  they  objected 
strongly  to  Napoleon's  doing  it,  fearing  his  ambition. 
When  Lord  Malmesbury  signified  a  desire  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  recommend  the  Italian  sovereigns  to 
undertake  reforms,  Count  Buol  replied,  *'  We  do  not 
mean  to  abdicate  our  right  of  intervention,  and  if  called 
upon  to  help  the  Italian  sovereigns  with  our  arms  we  shall 
do  so.  We  shall  not  recommend  reforms.  France  plays 
the  part  of  protectress  of  nationalities  ;  we  are  and  shall 
be  protectors  of  dynastic  rights." 
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Line  90.  Sei'en  consenting  nations :  the  seven  powers  of" 
Europe  more  or  less  tacitly  agreeing  to  let  Austria  do  as 
she  liked  with  her  prey. 

133.  As  in  Forty -eight :  1848,  when  the  revolutions 
in  every  part  of  Italy  from  Milan  to  Naples  (see  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  preceding  notes)  scarcely  seemed  to 
go  below  the  surface,  they  were  so  soon  smothered  over 
as  if  they  had   not  been. 

150.  IVhere  heroes  left  their  dust  as  a  seed :  see  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  Part  II.,  663. 

153-  France  and  Piedmont'' s  double  hosts  -.  the  emperor 
agreed  to  bring  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  one  hundred  thousand. 

155.  'Through  ruined  aisle  and  arch.  Throb  alo?tg  the 
frescoed  •zuall :  compare  Robert  Browning's  "Prince 
Hohenstiel  Schwangau,"  836-855. 

167.  The  sillier  cross  of  Sa-uoy :  the  banner  of  the 
house  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  who  was  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 
upon  the  abdication  of  his  father  Charles  Albert,  after 
Novara  (see  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows  "  notes),  he  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Austrians  to  take  his  seat  on  the  throne  of 
Sardinia  and  Piedmont. 

172.  Garibaldi  forces  the  pass  :  in  March,  1859,  Victor 
Emmanuel  told  Garibaldi  that  war  was  imminent,  and  in- 
vited him  to  take  part,  and  with  his  little  body  of  three 
thousand  men  about  the  20th  May  he  commanded  the 
passes  by  Lake  Maggiore  into  the  enemy's  country. 

238.  Shout  for  the  head  of  Cavour  :  Camillo  di  (  i  8  i  o— 
1861),  who  became  chief  minister  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.  in  1852.  The  policy  which  proved  the  goodness  of 
Cavour's  head  is  summed  vip  well  by  the  Countess  Mar- 
tinengo  :  "Never  was  there  a  mind  which  cherished 
fewer  illusions.  He  believed  that  the  pursuit  of  the  un- 
attainable was  still  more  a  political  crime  than  a  political 
blunder.  .  .  .  As  he  thought  that  the  Austrians 
could  not  be  expelled  from  Italy  for  good  and  all  without 
foreign  help,  he  ccjntemplated  from  the  first  securing  that 
foreign  help,  though  no  one  would  have  been  more  glad 
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than  lie  to  do  without  it.  He  thought  that  Italian  free- 
dom coidd  not  be  won  without  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
democratic  party  .  .  .  and  he  therefore  immediately 
took  steps  to  establish  that  alliance.  Cavour  had  no 
faith  in  the  creation  of  ideally  perfect  states,  such  as  the 
Monarchy  of  Dante,  or  the  Republic  of  Mazzini,  but  he 
did  think  that  a  living  land  was  better  than  a  dead  one, 
that  the  struggle  of  an  awakening  power,  the  rush  of  a 
new  nation,  was  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  desolation 
of  dreamy  sleeps,  sweet  silences,  and  everlasting  memories 
that  spelt  regrets.  .  .  .  If  no  one  had  tried  for  the  un- 
attainable, Cavour  would  not  have  found  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  his  work  .  .  .  without  a  man  of  his  positive 
mould,  of  his  practical  genius,  the  era  of  splendid 
endeavors  would  not  have  passed  into  that  of  accomplished 
facts. ' '  First,  he  raised  the  good  name  of  Italy  as  a  nation 
among  nations  by  raising  that  of  her  strongest  state. 
Piedmont,  by  participating  with  England  and  France  in 
the  Crimean  War,  and  thereby  gaining  admission  to  the 
Congress  of  Paris  after  the  war,  despite  the  objections  of 
Austria.  Then  having  reached  the  conclusion  that  Eng- 
land could  not  be  counted  upon  for  any  actual  help,  he 
sought  for  it  from  Napoleon,  and  July  20,  1858,  saw 
Napoleon  and  Cavour  conferring  at  Plombi^res,  a  water- 
ing place  in  the  Vosges,  where  the  terms  of  an  alliance 
were  outlined.  In  December,  1858,  Cavour  told  an 
English  diplomat,  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  that  he  would  force 
Austria  to  declare  war  by  the  first  week  of  May  (thus 
putting  her  at  a  disadvantage,  as  nominally  as  well  as 
really  the  aggressor) ,  and  April  29,  1859,  Austria,  having 
been  put  in  the  position  of  declining  a  proposed  disarma- 
ment, declared  war.  Napoleon's  proclamation,  as  ally 
of  Piedmont,  followed,  stating  to  the  French  that  the  aim 
of  the  war  was  to  give  Italy  herself,  and  to  give  France  a 
friendly  people  on  her  frontier  owing  independence  to  her. 
Line  239.  Shout  for  the  heart  of  a  King :  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.,  who  was  but  twenty-nine  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Piedmont  in  1 849,  and  the  soundness  of  whose  heart  was 
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tested  at  once  in  the  negotiations  with  Radctsky  tor  a 
truce  with  victorious  Austria  after  Novara.  (See  "Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  note  695-723.)  He  was  asked  to  assure 
Austria  that  he  would  not  encourage  the  people's  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  his  father  Charles  Albert  had,  and 
as  he  was  not  bound  by  the  constitution  his  father  had 
proclaimed  it  would  have  been  easiest  for  him  to  agree, 
but  he  replied  :  "  Marshal,  sooner  than  subscribe  to 
such  conditions  I  would  lose  a  hundred  thrones.  What 
my  father  has  sworn  I  will  maintain.  If  you  wish  a  war 
to  the  death,  be  it  so  !  I  will  call  my  nation  to  arms  once 
more,  and  you  will  see  of  what  Piedmont  is  capable  in  a 
general  rising.  If  I  fall  it  shall  be  without  shame.  My 
house  knows  the  road  of  exile,  but  not  of  dishonor." 
Thus,  as  John  Addington  Symonds  said,  the  campaign  of 
1849  g^ve  Italy  in  Charles  Albert  "a  royal  martyr  and 
pledged  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  to  a  progressive  policy  from 
which  it  never  afterwards  for  a  single  moment  deviated." 

Line  242.  Take  up  the  child,  Macmahon :  in  the  throng 
of  rejoicing  crowds  greeting  the  victorious  French  army 
three  days  after  the  battle  of  Magenta  of  June  4,  in  the 
streets  of  Milan,  then  evacuated  by  the  Austrians, 
Macmahon  lifted  to  his  saddle-bow  a  child  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  in  the  press  about  him. 

275.  For  this  he  fought  in  his  youth  .-in  i  8  3  i  Prince 
Louis  and  his  brother  took  part  in  the  Italian  revolt,  in  the 
province  of  Romagna,  and  Louis  had  to  flee  from  Italy  on 
account  of  it.  Compare  Robert  Browning's  "  Prince 
Hohenstiel,"  819-87  {Camberiuell  Edition,  Vol.  ix). 

347.  S^uorum  magna  pars :  the  words  Virgil  makes 
yEneas  use  in  telling  the  story  of  the  last  night  in  Troy, 
besieged  by  the  Greeks,  "^orum  pars  tnagna  fui ,"  "  In 
which  I  took  a  large  part,"  and  applied  as  a  phrase  to 
events  in  which  one  may  boast  taking  an  important  share. 
The  poet  uses  it  here  cynically  of  oppressive  treaties  in 
which  knaves  have  "  a  large  share." 

368.  Only  to  find  Iter  in  trade  :  a  reflection  on  England's 
policy  of  making    war  for  trade's  sake  in   contrast    with 
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Napoleon's  war  fertile  sake  of  helping  a  near  neighbor  to 
liberate  herself. 

Line  415.  Had  the  njoorld  against  him  ^vhen  He  came  to 
deliuer  Italy  :  in  this  the  historic  facts  justify  the  poet.  It 
was  even  at  the  cost  of  popularity  with  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  France,  as  well  as  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  that 
Napoleon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  weakest  power 
in  Europe,  little  Piedmont  ;  and  his  own  back-sliding  later 
at  Villafranca  and  Mentana,  and  the  part  he  took  earlier 
while  President,  in  pleasing  the  French  clerical  element 
by  reinstating  the  Pope  (see  "Casa  Guidi  Windows," 
note  678),  go  far  to  prove  that  it  was  a  brave  and  risky 
policy  which  it  was  hard  to  stick  to  consistently. 

The  Dance.  1.  Cascine  :  the  pleasure  park  of  Florence, 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  two  miles  in  length,  with  walks 
and  woods,  along  the  Arno  and  Mugnone  rivers.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  dairy  farm  which  it  once  was, 
"  Cascine,^''  pronounced  here  to  rhyme  with  "  green  way." 

26.  The  noblest  lady  present :  Madame  di  Laiatico. 
The  incident  took  place  and  was  witnessed  by  the  Brown- 
ings. 

45.  The  holy  stone  ^vhere  Dante  sate  :  see  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  602. 

A  Tale  of  Villafranca  is  the  poet's  version  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Villafranca  (after 
the  victories  of  Magenta,  June  4,  Solferino  and  San  Mar- 
tino,  June  24)  by  Napoleon  with  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria.  By  its  terms  Lombardy  was  united 
with  Piedmont,  but  Venice  was  left  to  Austria,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  which  cut  short  the  aroused  anticipations  of 
the  Tuscans,  Modenese,  and  Romagnoli,  as  well  as  the 
Venetians  for  the  liberty  well  nigh  in  their  grasp. 
Cavour  called  it  treachery,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  extreme  throughout  Italy.  The  carnage  of  Sol- 
ferino is  said  to  have  affected  Napoleon  so  strongly  that 
he  would  not  carry  the  war  further  ;  it  is  also  said  that  he 
perceived  the  deficiencies  of  his  soldiery  and  the  doubtful- 
ness   of  achieving  more,   wherefore  it  was  wise  to  stop  in 
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the  midst  of  good  fortune,  leaving  tlie  good  done  to  work 
out  its  own  ertect,  the  Austrian  supjiort  being  withdrawn, 
to  let  Tuscany  and  tlie  other  states  demand  and  secure 
amalgamation  with  Piedmont,  as  they  finally  did  ;  but  as 
he  waived  tiie  stipulation  he  at  first  proposed  in  treating 
with  the  Emperor  that  the  dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena 
return  to  their  states  ivithout  foreign  armed  inter'-vention, 
his  foresight  and  care  for  Italy  is  questionable,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  two  emperors  to  favor  the  creation  of 
an  Italian  federation  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Pope  reveals  the  root  of  his  own  difficulty,  the  sense  of 
his  dependence  upon  the  clerical  vote  in  France  and  his 
fear  lest  it  upset  him  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  kindred 
opposition  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of  Europe 
threatening  to  undo  the  deed  of  Italian  liberation  if  it 
were  too  thorough-going,  which  is  the  poet's  version  of 
the  inside  reason  animating  Villafranca,  may  be  taken  as 
accounting  well  enough  for  it.  Mrs.  Browning  cites  in 
her  "  Letters  "  the  fact,  corroborated  by  the  Countess 
Martinengo,  in  her  recent  "Life  of  Cavour,"  and  now 
known  to  be  true,  that  Prussia  was  threatening  to  interfere, 
six  Prussian  army  corps  being  ready  to  move  as  directed, 
not  by  Bismarck,  but  the  Prince  Regent.  Napoleon  III., 
in  signing  the  peace,  averted  this  embroilment  in  a  general 
European  war. 

Line  I.  My  little  son  :  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  born  in 
Florence,  March  9,  184.9.  (^^^  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows," 
note  294. ) 

8.  J  great  man:  Napoleon  III. 

9.  A  great  Deed:  the  liberation  of  Italy. 

22.  "Theyi  soziereigns,  state s?nen,  etc.  :  in  her  letters  the 
poet  supports  this  by  citing  Mr.  RusselPs  opinion.  He, 
although  full  of  distrust  for  Napoleon,  became  convinced, 
izpon  close  observation,  that  his  good  will  was  really 
towards  Italy  :  "  He  is  really  rather  Italian  tlian  French 
in  working  for  Italy,  and  whatever  has  seemed  otherwise 
has  been  forced  from  him  in  order  to  keep  on  terms  with 
his  colleagues  the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe. '' 
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Line  31.  Status  quo  :  a  diplomatic  plirasc  relating  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  <' state  in  which''  things  are. 

60.      Gehenna  :  a  Hebrew  Hades. 

A  Court  Lady.  19.  A  Lombard,  my  brother :  happy  as  a 
Lombard  because  to  the  North  Italian  belonged  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  well  being  and  independent  life. 

24.  A  Romagnole  F""  Her  eyes  drove  lig/itnings  before 
her :  because  the  province  of  Romagna  suffered  the  double 
oppression  of  Papacy  and  Empire. 

31.  From  'Tuscany  :  the  state  among  the  lesser  duchies 
which  perhaps  had  suffered  the  least  tyranny,  its  duke 
having  been  moderate  in  his  nile,  and  himself  personally 
beloved. 

35.  To  a  Frenchman  :  the  disinterestedness  of  a  stranger 
coming  in  to  assist  Italy  called  out  naturally  the  than.ks 
accorded  him. 

42.  A  face  from  Venetia,  ^cvhite  'tuith  a  hope  out  of 
mind :  the  longer  struggle  of  Venetia,  and  the  despair 
settling  upon  her  because  she  was  handed  back  to  Austria 
by  the  terms  of  Villafranca,  are  betokened  in  this  descrip- 
tion. 

49.  Out  of  the  Piedmont  lion,  etc.  :  referring  to  the  lion' s 
carcass  in  which  Samson  found  honey  (see  Judges  xiv., 
8),  and  especially  appropriate  as  a  greeting  to  a  Pied- 
montese,  because  Piedmont  was  by  far  the  strongest  of  the 
states  and  ablest  to  initiate  the  liberation,  as  she  had  imder 
Victor  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  first  under  Charles  Albert, 
to   rise   against   Austria. 

An  August  Voice.  The  title  is  the  translation  of  the 
motto  taken  from  the  Tuscan  newspaper,  The  Monitor, 
and  refers  with  a  grim  pun  to  the  voice  of  the  emperors 
pronouncing  at  Villafranca,  in  August,  how  affairs  should 
go.      Napoleon  is  speaking. 

I.  Tour  Grand-duke:  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca  being  the  return  of  Leopold  to  his 
Tuscan  duchy. 

4.  DaW  Ongaro :  Italian  poet  and  patriot  priest,  who 
translated  Mrs.  Browning's  Italian  poems  into  Italian. 
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Lines.  Ricasoli :  Bettino  (Baron  Ricasoli),  a  Tuscan 
aristocratic  liberal,  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  the  Pro- 
visional Government  in  Tuscany,  and  later  Cavour's  suc- 
cessor as  Minister. 

II.  /  promised  the  Ejnperor  Francis:  "I"  being 
Napoleon  agreeing  with  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

26.  Propria  motii  :  see  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows," 
I.,  110,    and  note  thereon. 

31.  Radetsky'' s  pocket :  Joseph  (1766— 1857),  Austrian 
field  marshal,  who  gave  seventy-three  years  of  his  life  to  the 
Austrian  rule.  The  allusion  to  Radetsky' s  pocket  touches 
upon  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Grand- 
duke  already  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  "Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  which  see. 

49.      The  patriot  cousin  in  Turin  :   Victor  Emmanuel. 

53-  The  Three:  the  Italian  tricolor,  red,  green,  and 
white. 

61.  The  Holy  Father  s  Szviss :  the  personal  guard  of 
the  Pope. 

70.  My  'very  chiLfs  eyes,  and  Hers,  Greiv  like  my 
brother''  s  ijoho  died  for  you  :  whether  this  is  a  poetic  fancy 
or  not  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  may  be 
some  actual  report  of  such  an  incident,  since  Napoleon's 
brother  and  comrade,  who  died  in  his  arms  at  Forli  in  the 
abortive  Italian  revolt  of  1831,  was  dearly  loved  by  him, 
and  the  young  Prince  Imperial,  born  in  1857,  may  easily 
have  been  tliought  by  his  father  to  resemble  him.  That 
his  mother's  eyes  should  be  included  In  the  appeal  seems 
not  so  credible,  and  the  poet  may  be  glancing  a  little 
mysteriously  at  the  Italian  lady,  his  cousin,  with  whom 
Louis  Napoleon  was  in  his  early  Italian  days  in  love,  and 
bent  upon  marrying,  had  not  fortune  otherwise  ordered. 

85.  I  had  an  epaulette  shot  off :  a  real  incident  of 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaign. 

95.  /  spoke  a  ^vord  -ivorth  chalking  On  Milan  s 
nxjall:  on  his  entry  into  Milan,  June  5,  he  proclaimed  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  motives,  saying   "Your  enemies. 
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who  are  also  mine,  have  endeavored  to  diminish  the 
universal  sympathy  felt  in  Europe  for  your  cause,  by 
causing  it  to  be  believed  that  I  am  making  war  for  per- 
sonal ambition  or  to  increase  French  territory.  If  there 
are  men  who  fail  to  comprehend  their  epoch,  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  In  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion 
now  prevailing,  true  greatness  lies  in  the  moral  influence 
which  we  exercise  rather  than  in  sterile  conquests,"  con- 
cluding, "  To-morrow  you  will  be  the  citizens  of  a  great 
country. 

Line  io6.  Tour  Dead  on  Ticino :  at  the  river  Ticino, 
over  which  the  Austrian  troops  poured  against  Piedmont 
in  the  uprising  of  1849,  the  Italians  had  been  crushed  by 
Radetsky  ;  and  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  Austrians  tried  to  resist  the  French 
advance,  this  battle  of  Magenta  being  very  nearly  a 
drawn  battle  and  disastrous  to  thousands,  Macmahon's 
arrival  at  five  in  the  afternoon  barely  averting  defeat. 

Christmas  Gifts.  Motto,  wf  ^affi/f?,  wc  0fw,  Lr  i-sKpCi  : 
as  to  a  king,  as  to  a  god,  as  to  a  corpse. 

21.  The  bear  avho  tore  up  the  children  :  the  prophet 
Elisha,  being  jeered  at  by  "  little  children  out  of  the  city," 
he  "  cursed  them  .  .  .  and  there  came  forth  two  she- 
bears  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of 
them."      (See  II.  Kings  ii.,  23,  24.) 

22.  The  fox  ivho  burnt  up  the  corn :  Samson  having 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  firebrands  to  their  tails 
and  "  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philis- 
tines."     (See  Judges  xiv,  4,  5.) 

23.  The  ivolf  ^vho  suckled  at  Rome,  etc.  :  referring  to 
the  wolf  who  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  brothers 
who  founded  Rome  and  quarrelled  over  laying  out  the 
city,  Romulus  slaying  Remus. 

39-41.  Red,  for  the  patriot's  blood.  Green,  for  the 
martyr  s  cron.vn.  White,  for  the  denu  and  the  rime :  the  three 
colors,  red,  green,  and  white,  forming  the  Italian  tricolor. 

Italy  and  the  World.  64.  Tour  Michel  Angela's  giant 
Day  :   see  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  I.,  73-96. 
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Line  67.  The  corypliaiis :  the  leader  or  speaker  of  the 
classic  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies  was  called  the  cory- 
phaeus. 

123.  Chufchman^ s  charities,  tender  as  Nero  :  Nero, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  being  notorious  for  his  excruciating 
cruelty,  the  comparison  is  grimly  cynical. 

124.  Indian  suttee :  the  Hindoo  custom  which  exacted 
as  a  proof  of  a  wife's  devoted  love  for  her  husband  that 
she  throw  herself  upon  his  funeral  pyre  and  be  burned  to 
death. 

126.  Heptarchy  patriotism  :  referring  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  English  nation  from  the  leagued  six  counties  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  under  Alfred. 

A  Curse  for  a  Nation  is  a  denunciation  of  America's  incon- 
sistency, then,  in  sanctioning  slavery  while  standing  for 
freedom.  It  was  mistaken  as  directed  against  England  on 
its  appearance  and  strongly  censured  as  unpatriotic  by 
The  Athenaeum  and  other  English  papers  and  persons. 
Mrs.  Browning  explained  that  in  fact  she  did  not  curse 
either  England  or  America,  that  the  poem  was  directed 
only  to  America,  and  she  showed  how  the  "curse  "  was 
involved  in  the  action  of  slave-holding.  It  was  persistently 
taken  to  be  a  shoe  that  fitted,  and  she  wrote  Miss  Blagden 
April  2,  i860,  referring  to  this,  that  the  tnith  was, 
"between  you  and  me,"  that  certain  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed stanzas  did  suit  England,  as  if  they  were  so  in- 
tended, although  they  were  never  so  designed.  In 
America  the  ardent  poem  fell  in  with  the  ethical  fervor  of 
the  time  against  the  evil  rankling  in  the  heart  of  the 
Republic,  and  helped  her  deliverance  from  it  through  the 
then  pending  Civil  War. 
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